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A CHILD'S INFLUENCE. 



LONDON: 
WILLIAM HUNT AND COMPANY, 






PREFACE. 



The simple object of the following pages is to show 
the quiet unconscious influence for good that even 
a child may exert over those around him, without 
ostentation or needless display. 

They may serve, too, to remind those who are 
called to the holy work of training up the ''little 
ones,'* that ''tenderness is to them what sunshine is 
to the flowers," and that love, not fear, is the secret 
of success. 



SIR EVELYN'S CHARGE. 



<♦♦- 



CHAPTER I. 

"There's a Divinity that shapes onr ends. 
Bough hew them as we may." 

** Oh, mother, come and listen to the bells ! ^ exclaimed 
Annie Foster, one of the blithest of Alliston village 
maidens, as she stood in the ivy-covered porch of her 
father's cottage home. " They must be coming now ! " 
The mother came, work in hand ; but before she could 
reply^ a handsome travelling carriage dashed past, the 
young occupants bowing and acknowledging the hearty 
greetings that on all sides welcomed them. 

It was indeed a bright day for Alliston, for the 
yotithful owner of the noble house bearing his name 
was bringing home his bride. 

Sir Hugh Alliston had done wisely when he wooed 
and won the Lady Maud Liscombe. Nobly bom, in- 
tellectual, refined, she was her husband's companion 
in all ways, and her rare loveliness long made her 
remembered as ''the beautiful Lady Alliston." One 
son was the issue of this marriage. He received the 
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name of Evelyn^ after Lady Maud's father. In looks 
he much resembled her, with her dark grey eyes 
and the handsome features that belonged to all the 
Liscombes; but he inherited his father's hasty and 
somewhat passionate temper, and this caused his gentle 
mother many an hour of anxiety and uneasiness, though 
his disposition was at the same time so noble and 
generous that it was impossible not to hope that in 
time he might become all that her earnest prayers and 
longings desired her boy might be. But like most 
other high-spirited lads, he grew up comparatively 
thoughtless and careless ; though these early lessons 
sank into his heart, and long after, when that beloved 
mother was lying low in the grave, they, bore their 
precious fruit 

Evelyn's attachment to his mother was unbounded : 
he thought no one could be so true and good and 
beautiful as she ; and the happiest hours of his vaca- 
tions were those spent with her in her own favourite 
room, where he would recount to her all his boyish 
tales, his hopes and ambitions, and listen to the gentle 
words and loving counsels that from other lips he could 
never have again I His father was extremely proud 
and fond of his son. Under his tuition Evelyn became 
a proficient in riding, shooting, himting, etc.; and so 
his young life passed joyously on. But when he was 
about fourteen, a change came. He had just returned 
to Eton after the midsummer vacation, when the 
master of the house in which he boarded called him 
one morning into his private room: he looked very 
grave; but little the boy guessed what was to come. 
As gently as possible he unfolded to him the news that 
had just arrived from Alliston, and which he was 
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bammissioned to break to him. His mother, while 
riding with her husband, had been thrown from her 
horse, and so severely injured that but the faintest 
hopes remained of her recovery; and Evelyn was to 
return immediately. He seemed at first completely 
stunned ; but as the dreadful possibility came over him 
he burst into a pasidon of tears. ^ Poor fellow/' said his 
master, kindly ; "this is terrible! But you may find 
things better than you expect : who can tell ? " Evelyn 
tried to thank him, and struggled hard to regain his 
self-command. In a few minutes he had made his 
hurried preparations and was on his way to AUiston, 
We will pass over his arrival there, and his bitter 
uncontrollable grief when he found that he was too late, 
— that his beloved, his idolized mother, had already 
breathed her last. Sir Hugh was, as may be supposed, 
perfectly overwhelmed : the blow had fallen so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly. The very sight of his boy seemed biit 
to add to his distress. And in a little time Evelyn was 
standing by the lifeless form of her who had been such 
a tender mother to him. There she lay in all the calm 
majesty of death : her beautiful features looking like 
marble in their chiselled purity. 

All description of sorrow such as this is needless; 
only those who have passed through the same can enter 
into its full intensity. Then came the solemn pomp 
and pageantry of the funeral, and Lady Maud was 
carried from her stately home to the quiet resting-place 
of her husband's kindred, and the waves of daily life 
flowed back again ; but never more was Alliston the 
same to Sir Hugh. Her voice, her step, her sweet 
presence were missing everywhere, and at last he wa^ 
persuaded to leave for a time the scene of his great 
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sorrow, and try the effect of Continental travel and 
complete change, for a time. At first he thought of 
taking Evelyn with him; but as he was in the middle 
of his school term, he felt it would be unwise to 
interrupt it : and the boy himself seemed quite passive. 
His heart was yet in his mother's grave : he could not 
rouse himself to take interest in anything. So Alliston 
Hall was shut up, only a few old servants remaining to 
take care of it. 

Christmas came round, but Sir Hugh was still away, 
and Evelyn with his uncle, Lord Liscombe, at his seat 
in Hampshire. Silence and darkness now reigned in 
the deserted rooms, where but one short year ago Lady 
Maud moved among her guests, the fairest of the fair, 
endearing herself to all by her gentle grace and true- 
hearted courtesy. 

Evelyn remained with his uncle for the whole of 
the vacation. Lady Liscombe had been his mother's 
earliest and most intimate friend. Her own children 
were quite young, and she fondly watched over the 
brave, handsome, affectionate lad, who was her com- 
panion in everything, and extremely attaxjhed to her, 
but whose occasional bursts of passionate grief, as some 
chance word or gesture recalled the mother he had so 
loved and lost, showed that to him her place could 
never be taken by another. 

In due time he returned to Eton, and at midsummer 
was to rejoin his father at Alliston. It was with tery 
mingled feelings that he prepared for this journey 
home. He knew how that one shadow would be over 
all: but little he guessed what now awaited him I 
Almost immediately after Sir Hugh had left the Con- 
tinent, he received a letter from his half sister. Lady 
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Cairne, a widow with one child, oiFering to come and 
stay with him for a while. Her daughter was at school, 
and her own life was solitary, and she should rejoice if 
she could in any measure devote herself to him and 
solace his loneliness. Now though we would not for 
a moment question the sincerity of Lady Caime'a 
motives, it must be confessed that Alliston was a 
decidedly more pleasant residence than her own small 
house in Bath. Her daughter Laura, too, might spend 
some of her holidays with her there; and if ulterior 
views of the possible future of that young lady (who 
was only a year or so younger than Evelyn) floated 
through her busy scheming brain, who can blame her ? 
At any rate she succeeded in her present plans. 

Sir Hugh felt how unequal he was to direct the 
internal arrangements of a household like Alliston, and 
without giving himself much time to consider the 
possible result, he wrote and accepted his sister's oflFer. 
When Evelyn therefore returned home he found Lady 
Cairne regularly installed as mistress there, and bitterly 
he soon felt what a changed place it was to him. 
Many of the old servants had left, and were replaced 
by others of her choosing; for those who had lived 
under Lady Maud's beloved and gentle sway could ill 
brook the treatment to which they had now to submit. 
Mrs. Humphreys, the housekeeper, was one of the few 
who retained her place. Here Lady Cairne knew her 
brother would be invulnerable, that none of the clever 
pretexts invented for the removal of other familiar faces 
would avail here, especially as Evelyn was her staunch 
friend and ally. He loved to talk to her of his mother 
and of the bright old days that would never come again, 
and she in her turn felt willing to endure anything 
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rather than be parted from her "own boy," as she used 
fondly to call him. Laura Caime came to AUiston as 
her mother had planned, and spent most of her holidays 
there. The cousins were thrown much together, and 
her ladyship inwardly rejoiced at the success of her 
scheme so far. 

The years passed on: Evelyn went from Eton to 
Sandhurst, — for it was his own great wish to enter the 
army, and keenly as his father felt the separation, he 
was too wise to wish him, for his sake, to lead an idle 
life at home. At the age of eighteen he joined. Then 
came the farewell visit home, for his regiment was 
ordered abroad immediately. One day he dressed in 
his new uniform to show them ; and well might Sir 
Hugh be pardoned for a little fatherly pride, as he 
stood before him in the handsome pelisse of the Rifle 
Brigade : his dark eyes full of youthful Are, and his tall 
slight form, looking every inch a soldier. The house 
seemed very still and strange when he was gone. For 
a long time after Sir Hugh seemed graver and more 
depressed than ever. But a most unexpected event 
was at hand. It happened one evening that he was 
riding leisurely along the road that led from the little 
sea-side town of Rockwood to Alliston, taking little note, 
however, of the fair sweet country he was passing 
through, — when a footstep startled him. It was a 
lonely part of the road, and he looked up suddenly. A 
pair of blue eyes met his for a moment, and were as 
quickly withdrawn* Sir Hugh gazed intently, — ^almost 
unconsciously: something in the features of the girl 
(for she seemed hardly more to him) attracted him 
irresistibly ; but in another moment she was gone. As 
he rode on he could not help speculating as to who she 
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coidd be; and why she was so far oi^ that lonely road 
at that time^ and alone too, 

. At a sudden turn of the road there came in sight a 
dark ruffianly-looking fellow^ walking rapidly in the 
direction of Eockwood. He had one or two fierce 
surly curis with him ; but he called them off, angrily^ 
as they approached Sir Hugh's dogs, and passed on 
with a down sort of look from under his shaggy brows, 
neglecting the usual courtesy that even strangers were 
wont to accord to the fine form and gentlemanlike 
bearing of Sir Hugh Alliston. The latter rode on a 
few paces when a sudden thought struck him. He 
reined in his horse, and called to his servant, who was 
instantly at his side. '' Stevens, that was an ill-lookiug 
fellow we met just now. No one belonging to any of 
our people ? " 

. " No, Sir Hugh : I don't know him at alL But he 
might be a poacher with all those dogs: there have 
been a great many about lately." 

'' Exactly so : and yet I have a fancy that I have seen 
him before ! I wish you would go back to the turn and 
see if he has passed that young lady we met just now : 
he might alarm her if she is alone in that dark bit of 
road." 

Stevens obeyed: and after looking for a minute, 
spurred quickly on in the direction the man had taken. 
Sir Hugh followed, and was just in time to prevent his 
taking the girl's watch from her, as well as some money 
which she had given him in sheer despair. The moment 
he caught sight of Sir Hugh he darted off, and was 
quickly out of sight; but not before the latter had 
recognised him as a poacher, who had been brought 
before him a few weeks since as one of the most daring 
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c/i his lawless set. He certainly would not have lost 
sight of him now, but that his attention was fully 
engrossed with the young stranger, who, as may be sup* 
posed, had been extremely alarmed. He insisted on 
seeing her safely back to Rockwood : Stevens following 
at a little distance with the horses. He found that she 
was staying with her married sister and her husband, 
and had set out to meet them as they returned from a 
walk, but, supposing she must have missed them, had 
turned back alone. There was something inexpressibly 
pleasing to Sir Hugh in her frank simplicity ; he con- 
ducted her to the very door of the house, and then took 
his leave, saying he must do himself the pleasure of 
calling the next day to know that she was none the 
worse for her adventure. He thought much of this 
strange rencontre, and casually mentioned it to Lady 
Caime, though he did not go into any details with her. 

'' Oh, I dare say they are some of the regular Rock- 
wood frequenters I " she replied carelessly. ^ But why 
you should take the trouble to call upon them, Hugh, 
I really cannot imagine : if you once begin this sort of 
thing there will be no end to it." 

Sir Hugh did call notwithstanding, and was even 
more struck with the beauty and grace of his unknown 
friend than before. He was nearly as much prepossessed 
by her sister, Mrs. Forsyth, who with her husband joined 
in thanking him for his kindness to her. He found that 
they were just returning to Scotland, and that Miss Qrey 
was to rejoin the aunt with whom she now lived in 
London. She had been latterly in rather delicate health, 
and when her only sister married, had come to spend 
the last week of the honeymoon with them at Rockwood: 
for Mr. and Mrs. Forsyth were bride and bridegroom, 
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though It would hardly have been thought so. She was 
fair and young looking, like her sister, while he was 
beginning to show ''silver threads" in his dark hair, 
and had lads and lassies — ^the children of a former 
marriage — nearly as tall as she, in the distant Highland 
manse to which he was taking her. 

How desolate Helen Grey felt at the thought of the 
separation ; but she tried to keep up her spirits, that 
their last hours together might be unclouded. Scarcely 
a day passed now that Sir Hugh did not see them : the 
manly straightforwardness of Mr. Forsyth greatly at- 
tracted him, to say nothing of other attractions that 
were beginning to exert a singular influence over him. 
Beautiful presents of flowers and fruit constantly found 
their way from AUiston Park to the quiet little drawing- 
room at Rockwood. At length the day of their depar- 
ture came. Sir Hugh mentioned it at the breakfast 
table, and Lady Caime experienced a decided sensation 
of relief. He had been very reticent with her on the 
subject all along, but she had pot been quite easy, and 
was truly glad to find that they were really going. She 
made no inquiries however, affecting to consider their 
go or stay a matter of perfect indifference to her, and 
only supposed that they had all left for Scotland. When 
Sir Hugh a few days afterwards announced his intention 
of going to London, her suspicions were not in the least 
aroused : her feelings therefore may be imagined, when 
about a week later she received a letter, telling her of 
liis engagement to Miss Grey, and their intention of 
being married almost immediately ! Bitterly she blamed 
her own folly in not being, as she termed it, more quick- 
sighted, and. her own supineness in not endeavouring 
more vigorously to stop this intimacy. However, regrets 
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were useless now, and she was too wise to allow her 
real feelings to transpire. While expressing her con- 
gratulations to her brother, she at the same time " hoped 
that he would never have cause to regret the transfer 
of his household from one who had so carefully studied 
his interests, to an inexperienced wife, however well- 
intentioned she might be/' She wished to know how 
soon she should leave Alliston, and ended by supposing 
that he had informed her poor Evelyn of the change 
that "he would naturally feel so much." Sir Hugh 
replied that she need not hurry her movements, as they 
would be abroad several months : adding that he had 
written to his son, who he knew would have but one 
feeling on the subject. So in due time Lady Caime 
departed with all her belongings, relinquishing with 
evident chargin the reins she had held so long ; and the 
household of Alliston awaited with some anxiety the 
arrival of their new sovereign. 



CHAPTER II. 

** The flower fadeth." 

The wedding took place in London, the last week in 
April, then came a Continental tour; and just when 
Alliston was in all the radiance of its summer beauty, 
Sir Hugh brought home his bride. It was a different 
life that she was leading now to what Helen Grey had 
been accustomed. She had known what it was to 
struggle with almost poverty, and latterly had been 
treated with coldness and neglect by the relations with 
whom she had lived since her mother's death. Now all 
was changed. The magnificent mansion she called 
" home/* — the unbounded wealth displayed in the per- 
fect appointments of everything within and without, — 
above all, her husband's unceasing love and care, did 
indeed 'alter the whole texture of her life. But she was 
not spoiled : she was too pure, too guileless for that, and 
she kept her gentle simplicity unchanged. Very sweet 
and unclouded were those first months of their married 
life. To Sir Hugh it almost seemed as if the old bright- 
ness of former days had returned j-for though his inmost 
heart was still true to the memory of the wife of his 
youth, he felt that he could never be grateful enough 
for this bright sunshine that heaven itself had shed 
over his lonely life. He had kept back nothing from 
her. She knew how beautiful and beloved the young 
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Lady Maud had been, and as she gazed upon her picture, 
and thought how she had been cut off in the midst of 
her youth and joy, she yearned to know her child, and 
to endeavour in some measure to supply her place to 
him. The year passed on, and Sir Hugh's tender solici- 
tude increased, if increase were possible, for her naturally 
delicate health made the event, which was ere long 
expected, an anxious time for all. It came at last, and 
Lady Alliston gave birth to a son. All went on satis- 
factorily, and Sir Hugh was full of joy : but the infant 
was delicate, and it was thought desirable to have it 
baptized as soon as possible. So Mr. Randolph, the 
just-appointed Rector of Alliston, was summoned ; and 
then Sir Hugh went softly into the room where the 
young mother lay, to ask what was to be done about the 
name. 

** Wilfrid," she murmured, looking up at her husband 
as he bent over her : " that was my only little brother's 
name. And Hugh," she added, '' let him be called by 
your name too." 

So the chUd received the two names of his mother's 
choosing : but as Mr. Randolph took him in his arms, 
he thought it would not be for long that he would have 
to buffet with the " waves and storms " of this trouble- 
some world, so fragile seemed the thread of his little 
life. How seldom can the most far-seeing among us 
tell of what is to come ! The child seemed to thrive, 
while the fair young wife, the cherished, the beloved of 
all, slowly but surely was fading away. At first Sir 
Hugh refused to believe it : he would not see that there 
was any cause for alarm. All that the best medical 
skill, and the tenderest care could devise, was lavished 
upon her : but the fiat had gone forth, — he knew at last 
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that all was in vain. Tet all was calmness and peace 
with the gentle spirit that was passing: she had not 
left the making of her peace with God to a dying houri 
and now at eventide her sun shone brightly, her trust 
in her Redeemer was firm and unshaken: the only 
cloud that overshadowed her was the sight of her 
husband's grie£ Tenderly she strove to comfort him, 
and to direct his thoughts to that bright home where she 
was hastening. But soon it was all over : she passed 
away with the early snowdrops^ and the joy of his life 
seemed to depart with her. He refused to be comforted : 
old age prematurely crept over him ; he was seldom, if 
ever seen to smile. Evelyn wrote at once, offering to 
give up his profession and come home; but his father 
would not hear of it. " No, my boy," he wrote, ** I would 
not exact such a sacrifice from you : I rejoice to know 
that you are doing your duty to your Queen and country, 
and winning your spurs bravely." It had been young 
Lady Alliston's dying wish that her baby should for the 
present be placed under her sister's care, for she knew 
how tenderly she would watch over him for her sake. 
So Sir Hugh wrote to Mrs. Forsyth ; and" ere long she 
had taken the child back to her Highland home, and 
silence and glo9m once more settled down over Alliston 
Hall. He was one day sitting alone in the library, 
when there came a sound of wheels outside. In a few 
minutes the door opened, and Lady Caime herself walked 
in. She expressed the greatest joy at seeing him again, 
though, as she plaintively added, under such sad and 
altered circumstances. " Do not think I wish to intrude, 
my dear brother ; but perhaps if I were to remain a week 
or so with you it might cheer you a little : it is so very 
hard for you to be alone ! " Sir Hugh acquiesced pas- 
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sively : solitude was pleasantest to. him jiist dow ; biit 
he could Dot bring himself to say so, and Lady Cairne 
quietly re-established herself. She talked of going, but 
somehow she never did. The week stretched into a 
month, and that into another and another, as if that 
one bright, beautiful episode had never varied the old 
routine of Sir Hugh's sad life. 

The change was keenly felt by the whole household ; 
but no one liked to complain to him : the only comfort 
seemed to be in the thought that things could not go 
on so for ever, and that when Mr. Evelyn came home 
again all would be right. Years, however, had to pass 
before that ; and Sir Hugh gradually became more and 
more of an invalid, though he steadily refused to have 
Evelyn sent for. At last the regiment was ordered 
home : and who could imagine the father's joy when he 
could really give himself leave to expect his son, hid 
treasure, his all as it seemed to him ; for of his other 
son — ^his little Willy, he had not seen much yet : his 
journeys to Scotland had not been very frequent lately. 

He came at last : but it was difficult to recognise in 
the tall soldier-like man, the bright-faced lad of eighteen 
who had left them just seven years ago. Fondly his 
father traced again in his handsome features the likeness 
of her he had so deeply loved, and with the greatest 
interest entered into his glowing descriptions of the 
service he had seen and the laurels he had won. 

As to Mrs. Humphreys she could hardly believe her 
eyes ; but when he greeted her again in his old boyish 
fashion, and she felt it was indeed her own '' master 
Evelyn" come back, her delight was as great as Sir 
Hugh's himself: she evidently thought that nothing in 
the house, or in the kingdom either, was too good for 
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h^r darling. Laura received her cousin with evident 
pleasure, and Lady Caime wppeared to feel the greatest 
satisfaction at his return* And Evelyn himself, — what 
Was he ? just the same noble, manly, generous fellow lie 
had ever been; ready to help everybody, and devoted 
to his father, as of yore. Ab soon as he saw him, 
and perceived how changed he was, he made up his 
fiiind as to. his own duty; and though none but himself 
ever knew the sacrifice it was, he nobly resolved to give 
up the profession he loved so well, that he might cheer 
his declinmg days. It was often touching to see Sir 
Hugh now, drooping and feeble as he was, leaning on 
the strong young arm ever at his side. His grateful 
love was Evelyn's precious reward. 

A few months after his return home came the news 
from Scotland of the death of Mrs. Forsyth. Her hus- 
band wrote at once to ascertain Sir Hugh's wishes about 
the child ; but strongly advised that he should be left a 
little longer at the manse. He had been very deeply 
attached to his almost more than mother, and he feared 
that the coming among strangers so soon would be more 
than he could bear. Evelyn wrote by his father's desire, 
to say that he entirely agreed with Mr. Forsyth, and 
that the subject had better not be mentioned to him at 
present. 

" Evelyn," said his father to him one day as the year 
drew to its close, '' there is one thing that has been a 
good deal on my mind lately : I feel I shan't be here 
much longer, my boy, and I want to talk to you about 
it I've been thinking so of my other child, — ^my poor 
little Willy as they call him. It almost seems as if I 
had neglected him ; and yet it was his mother's wish 
that he should be there ; but now I wish to leave the 
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charge of him to you. I want you to he a £either to 
him when I am gone : eh, what do you say to it ? '' 
And he looked at him anxiously. 

Evelyn earnestly assented. ^I promise, my dear 
father/' he replied, 'Hhat I will, as far as possible, iSll 
your place to him. Don't be anxious on that subject 
again." 

''No: I shall be easy about him now. I have 
appointed you his sole guardian, Evelyn, for I knew I 
could not leave him in safer hands ; so you will decide 
what is best about sending him to school, and so forth. 
But there is time enough for that at present: he is 
only, — ^let me see, — six — seven : yes, between seven and 
eight now; his birthday happens to be in the same 
month as yours, — ^April,— just after you came home." 

This was one of the last conversations that Sir Hugh 
ever had with his son. He soon after took a turn for 
the worse, and never rallied again. Evelyn felt his 
death keenly. His own health, too^ had suffered from 
the attendance and watching of the last few weeks; 
and Dr. Oakley, the old family physician, insisted on 
complete change as soon as possible. But he felt the 
responsibility that now rested on him; for an estate 
and establishment like that of Alliston brought no 
little care to a young man of not quite twenty-seven 
years, as Evelyn was now, — or rather Sir Evelyn, as we 
must henceforth call him. Besides, he had seen clearly 
enough during the last eighteen months, that things 
had been going on in a very unsatisfactory manner 
under Lady Caime's management, and knew that if 
order were to be restored he must take the reins 
entirely into his own hands. But he resolved to leave 
all as it was for the present, and travel for a month or 
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two of the early spring in Scotland, and then he could 
bring his little brother home with him and begin his 
new life in earnest. He felt curiously, strangely drawn 
to this child, — this little brother he had never seen, 
nineteen yeare his junior. The chaise he had received 
from his father he knew was no trifling one, and he 
resolved* to fulfil it faithfully. Well would it have 
been for Sir Evelyn had he sought help and guidance 
beyond his own. He had never entirely forgotten his 
mother s early lessons, but like other young men, had 
grown up thoughtless and careless about his highest 
interests, while entering heart and soul into the pursuits 
and duties of his earthly life. Time will show by whose 
instrumentaUty the change was eflfected that made him 
all that even his mother could have wished her son 
to be. 



CHAPTER IIL 

« I cannot tell how it may be : I know hiB face is fair, 
And yet itf chiefeit comelineis ia hin sweet and serious air.** 

At the end of his six weeks' tour in the Highlands, Sir 
Evelyn wrote to Mr. Forsyth, saying he hoped to be 
with him on the Tuesday of the following week, that 
he might take his little brother back with him to 
England. Janet and Elsie, the two elder daughters of 
the manse, were rather in fear at the idea of receiving 
such a visitor : they had exalted ideas of English ways, 
but hoped that for once the young Baronet would forego 
late dinner, and condescend to the substantial sort of 
tea that was the usual repast there. Certainly the 
provisions that covered the table, — the magnificent 
loaves of white and brown bread, the golden butter and 
honey, the cream and oat cakes, and last, but not least, 
the mighty round of salted beef, for which the manse 
was famous, were suggestive, however homely, of hearty 
welcome and good cheer. The Minister was still in his 
study, the boys and pupils (for he had several of the 
latter) in their own domains ; and Willy, the one most 
interested of all, hovering about, — now here, — now 
there, — in great trepidation, if the truth must be told, 
at the idea of so soon meeting this unknown brother. 
At last, wheels were heard. Willy vanished precipitately, 
and Mr. Forsyth came to the door to welcome his guest. 
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He brought him in and presented him to his daughters, 
who^ strange as it seemed to them^ were at ease with 
him directly. The simple grace and courtesy of Sir 
Evelyn's manner usually produced this effect with most 
people. In due time they went into the other room 
for tea. Five or six children were grouped round the 
table. Sir Evelyn looked rather anxiously at the little 
rosy sandy-haired urchins, who eyed him so curiously 
as he came in, to see which of them all could be his 
little brother. 

" Which is my Willy ? " he asked of Elsie, as he stood 
beside her. 

" Oh, he is not here ! Where is he ? " she inquired, 
turning to Eobin, his usual companion. 

" I think he went and hid himself," was the reply. 
" He said he did not want any tea to-night." 

" Run and find him, will you, Kobin ? " she replied, 
laughing. " He must be upstairs somewhere." 

In a few minutes the door re-opened and Robin came 
in again. Shrinking rather behind him was another 
little figure, towards whom Sir Evelyn turned quickly. 
He was a fair slight child, apparently about eight years 
old, though rather tall for that. His earnest eyes and 
golden hair, and the refined delicacy of his features, 
contrasted somewhat curiously with the sturdy form 
and ruddy colour of his companion. As he hesitated, 
and seemed as if he dare not venture further. Sir 
Evelyn went towards him almost eagerly. His heart 
warmed to him at once : there was such a look of his 
fatiier about his eyes. 

" So this is my little brother, is it ? " he said, as he 
stooped down and kissed him, "And were you so 
very much afraid of coming down to see me, eh ?" 
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The smile that accompanied these words was very 
re-assuring. Willy looked up, — a grateful, somewhat 
wistful look. This was not quite so formidable as he 
had expected ; and as he for the first time met his new 
brother's eye, his infallible childish instinct told him 
that he had not much cause for fear. Seated at the 
table, between him and Elsie, he soon felt comparatively 
safe. He did not talk much : but that he never did ; 
and tihere was plenty of conversation between Mr. 
Forsyth and his guest. Once or twice Willy glanced, 
half furtively, at the handsome face beside him : rather 
of a diflferent type to any he had been used to. 
Apparently the result satisfied him, for once, when he 
caught an amused inquiring glance from Sir Evelyn's 
laughing dark eye, his own brightened into a very un- 
mistakable smile. After tea they returned to the other 
room ; but when the children did not appear, Sir Evelyn 
inquired if he should not see Willy again that night ? 

" Oh, yes," replied Janet : " they generally look over 
their lessons for half-an-hour now, and then come in 
here till bed time." 

" What do you think of him ? " asked Mr. Forsyth. 
^ Is he at all what you expected ? " 

^ He is not quite so robust looking as your laddies. 
Is he at all delicate ? " 

''No, I think not: at least he has never had any 
serious illness. But then my dear wife took such care 
Qf him: oh, she was devoted to that child!" And 
his voice faltered. ** It is in her grave his little heart 
will be left : he is constantly there, even now ; for you 
see she was a mother to him in everything but the 
name; and dearly as my own chUdren loved her, they 
never seemed jealous of her love for Willy," 
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" Poor little lad ! Well, at any rate he will have one 
tie the less to l^reak in leaving you all. I suppose I 
had better not think of sending him to school at 
present ? " 

*'0h, no: he is too young for that; and he is just 
the sort of child to keep under your own eye for a year 
or two at least. I believe," added Mr. Forsyth, smiling, 
^' he is rather afraid of your knowing that he has not 
begun Latin yet I several times suggested it, but she 
always said there would be time enough. In other 
things he has made very fair progress." 

"That can soon be remedied. The Rector of our 
parish takes young pupils: I can send' him there at 
any time." 

Just then the children reappeared. They 30on 
dispersed to their several amusements ; but Sir Evelyn 
noticed that Willy presently left the others and stole 
into a quiet comer with a book. He followed him, 
and asked what it was. Willy looked up, the colour 
mounting into his cheeks, and gave it to him. It was 
a large old-fashioned edition of "Pilgrim's Progress,** 
filled with quaint illustrations. "Will you tell me 
about some of these ? " asked Evelyn, by way of begin- 
ning a conversation. " It is a very long time since I 
have seen this book." 

He sat down and took Willy on his knee, and the 
child soon forgot everything in the eager interest with 
which he went over his favourite pictures. Very gentlp 
Sir Evelyn was with him : once or twice at the touch 
of his hand on his bright hair, or the low-spoken word 
of endearment, Willy would look up with loviog eyes, 
as if his new possessor was not quite the formidable 
personage he had anticipated. "Now you won't be 
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quite so alarmed at seeing me in the morning, shall 
you ? " he asked, laughingly, as he wished him good- 
night. " I don't fancy we shall be strangers long ! " 

^ No, indeed," answered the child earnestly ; and his 
somewhat eager caress at parting seemed to make him 
try to forget that he had ever felt so. It was early the 
next morning when Sir Evelyn came down stairs : the 
extreme beauty of the day, and wild grandeur of the 
scenery, tempted him to take a stroll. He wandered along 
a little rocky path that led up the side of the mountain. 
The river was flowing rapidly through the valley ; on 
the other side the hills rose abruptly ; the village and 
manse of Airlie nestled beneath, and farther on he just 
caught a glimpse of the old grey kirk, half covered with 
moss and ivy. A soft hazy mist was over everything— 
the only sounds that broke the stillness were the far-off 
bark of some shepherd's coUey, or the lowing of the cattle 
on the way to their breezy pastures. He walked on, and 
presently found himself close to the kirk-yard wall, and 
he stood looking over it at the old moss-grown tomb- 
stones with their quaint inscriptions, when his eye was 
caught by a gleaming white monument overshadowed 
by a weeping tree. He presently became aware of a 
little motionless figure kneeling beside it, and as he 
drew nearer he perceived that it was Willy. He was 
greatly surprised to see him there so early, and all alone ; 
but then he remembered what Mr. Forsyth had told 
lum, and knew that the child was taking a last farewell 
of the spot he loved so dearly. At first he thought he 
would not disturb him : the golden head was .bent low 
on the turf, — ^he evidently had not seen him ; but just 
as he was turning away, a low sob, seeming to come from 
the very depths of that little heart, arrested him. ^ I 
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cannot leave him so/' he thought. He came a step 
nearer. At the sound of a footstep Willy raised his 
head : a sort of terror came over him that his brother 
had come to take him away then and there, and he 
threw himself upon the grassy mound again in an agony 
of grief. " My poor child," said Sir Evelyn gently, as 
he stooped down and raised him in his arms, "^ I am 
sorry to see you in such distress: I didn't know you 
were here till I came by accident this way. Won't you 
let me take you home again now ? " he added, as the 
little head sank upon his shoulder in the very uncon- 
sciousness of grief. 

" Oh, not yet : not yet ! " he sobbed. " Let me stay a little 
while longer, please do: it is the last time," he murmured 
as he gazed through his tears at the lowly grave, where 
her name showed so speakingly on the fair white marble. 
" It isn't time to go yet, is it ? " " No : we have more 
than two hours yet ; but let me wait for you. I don't 
like leaving you here all alone." '' Oh, I am never alone 
here ! " he answered innocently. " I will come very soon ; 
but I must say good-bye to her." Sir Evelyn could say 
no more: he put him down, and then moved away 
through the little gate ; but there he paused and waited 
for him, though out of sight. The violence of the chUd's 

sorrow had in some measure exhausted itself: and now 

• 

for the last time in that quiet spot his young heart was 
lifted up in earnest prayer, that he might never forget 
the lessons he had learned from her he had loved so 
dearly, — that her Saviour might be his, — ^that he might 
meet her some day in that bright home where partings 
come not. "Oh aunt Effie," he murmured, "if only I 
might stay and lie here by your side : what shall I do 
without you?" He gathered a few of his cherished 
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flowers that were growing there, and with many a long- 
ing, lingering look, slowly turned away. He paused once 
more as he reached the gate. The sun was shining 
brightly now over the old kirk yard, except where the 
shadows of the yew trees softly fell. Lovingly the 
morning beams seemed to rest on that fair white stone, 
— gilding the green turf and the dewy flowers. " How 
beautiful it looks ! " he exclaimed, " how can I bear to 
leave it?" And again he sobbed bitterly. But he 
struggled with himself, and at last grew calmer ; and 
then he went on up the path, till the kirk itself was' 
hidden from view by a sudden turn. 

The worst of the partings was over now. 

A minute after he saw Sir Evelyn's tall figure before 
him walking slowly on. Just as Willy came up he 
turned. " Here you are," he said : " I began to think I 
had missed you." And then, as he looked at him 
and saw the strong effort at self-command he had so 
evidently made, he added kindly, " Let us rest for a 
minute, shall we ? there is plenty of time : " and sitting 
down on a great stone that jutted out from the steep 
bank, he drew him close within his arm. 

" You and I must get used to each other now, little 
man : Eh, don't you think so ? " 

''Yes," answered the child earnestly; "and — and I 
am so glad I have seen you, just for a little while, before 
you took me away to England, because, now I don't 
think "—he stopped. '' Well, what don't you think ? " 
asked Evelyn, amused. '^I was going to say that I think 
perhaps you won't do as the boys said. They told me 
you would send me away to school directly: do you 
think you shall ? " he added, with wide-open eyes, in 
which was a considerable mingling of anxiety and fear. 
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^No, my boy, certainly not for the present; so yon 
may set your little heart at rest on that point. Was 
that all that troubled yon ? " 

"^ No, not quite ; for do yon know I hav'nt learnt any 
Latin yet ; and they said how snprised you would be 
at that, and perhaps angiy ! " 

"Angry!" repeated his brother, looking down into 
the sweet earnest eyes that were raised almost tearfully 
to his. He did not add more : the tone was enough. 
*• Have you told me everything now ? " he asked, afiter 
a short pause ; ** and will you promise always to come 
to me when anything makes you unhappy ? though I 
know," he added, drawing him nearer and speakitog 
very tenderly, ^ I know I cannot be to you all you have 
lost." Willy's face was hidden now, for the tears would 
come again, he could not help it ; but as Evelyn went 
on to tell him of his own early grief, the child clung to 
him, as if he felt what a strong tie was binding him to 
his new brother. After a while Evelyn said with a 
snule, " Do you know you've got one thing to do before 
we go in,— -one little lesson to learn ? " 

Willy raised his head and looked up wonderingly. ** I 
want to hear what you are going to call me : you hav^nt 
ventured upon anything yet^ but I think you know my 
name, don't you ? " and he laughed at his perplexed look. 

''Yes. But do you really wish me to call you that : 
always, I mean ? " he asked, with grave emphasis. 

"Well, I suppose so," replied his brother, much 
amused. '' How do your young cousins speak to each 
other?" ''Ah, but that seems different; but if you 
wish it, — Evelyn. Will that do?" and he coloured a 
little as he hesitatingly pronounced his name ! 

^ Yes, my boy, that will do," said Sir Evelyn, kissing 
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bim. He had not heard it quite so sweetly uttered for 
many a day, and it awoke a tender chord within. He 
said no more, but getting up and taking Willy's hand 
they began to walk on again. This conversation had 
certainly drawn them much nearer together. His words 
were true : they would not be strangers to each other 
long t When they got to the manse they found break- 
fast ready, and everyone downstairs. Sir Evelyn and 
Mr. Forsyth had a few minutes conversation in the 
study, and then joined the others. It was rather a 
silent meal. WiUy had endeared himself to them all, 
and no one liked the thought of parting with him. 
Elsie, who since her step-mother's deatii had taken 
special charge of him, had hard work to keep back her 
tears, and especially when at the last minute he clung 
to her, and whispered, — 

''Don't forget me, Elsie: I shall think of you so 
often; and you will go tliere sometimes and see to 
my flowers, — ^the snowdrops are all out now!" She 
could not answer him. The carriage was at the door ; 
Sir Evelyn's servants busy with the luggage. Willy 
went pretty well through the other partings ; but when 
he came to Bobin, his special companion and play- 
fellow, they both tried in vain to be brave I Mr. 
Forsyth came at last to fetch him. 

'* God bless you, my dear child," he said, as he took 
him in his arms. ''We shall all miss you : but I hope 
some day we shall see you again." 

Willy had always been somewhat in awe of his 
grave, rather stem uncle Robert ; but now he held fast 
round his neck as if he could never leave him. He 
placed him in the carriage. Sir Evelyn followed, the 
door was shut, and they drove off. 
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Through his blinding tears Willy watched them all 
as they stood there, and then his head sank, and for a 
few minutes his sobs were veiy deep. His brother did 
not attempt any words, he only put his arm round 
him and made him lean against him; but now and 
then as he grew quieter came a caressing touch of his 
hand, or a low-spoken soothing word. Willy felt very 
grateful to him ; intuitively he recognised the delicacy 
and real kindness that thus left his grief to have its 
way without attempting to check it. Gradually he 
drew him into conversation about the places they were 
passing through, and when at last he was comfortably 
established in the train alone with Evelyn, and they 
began to move on, he grew quite animated, the colour 
came back to his cheek and the light to his eye. He 
had a good sleep before they reached Perth : when the 
train rushed into the station he had plenty to amuse 
him in watching the bustle and crowd. Sir Evelyn 
had to speak to the station-master about some fish 
that he had sent on the day before, but he told Willy 
he should not be more than a minute away. Willy 
was more than half afraid of being left ; but he did not 
venture to ask to go with him, so he consoled himself 
by watching Evelyn as long as ever he could see him, 
till at last he was lost in the crowd. Five minutes 
passed, and then the carriage door was opened by a 
porter. "There's room here. Ma'am," he said, and 
a lady entered. She had only a cloak and small 
travelling bag in her hand, her veil was down so that 
Willy could not see her face, and she seated herself at 
the other end of the carriage. He planted himself by 
the window again, and began to look out rather 
anxiously for Evelyn, for he could perceive by the 
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hurry on the platform that the time was nearly tip. 
The bell rang : still no Evelyn I 

^ Oh, what shall I do I " he exclaimed aloud, as if un- 
conscious of anyone else's presence. '^ I must get out" 
And he tried to open the door, but it resisted all his 
efforts. 

^ I'm afraid there is hardly time/' said a gentle voice 
behind him. '' Shall I see if I can help you ? " At 
that moment, however, the train began to move on, 
and Willy, losing all his self-command, burst into tears. 
" Oh, he will be left behind," he exclaimed : what shall 
I do?" 

" Poor child I Who is it you have lost? " 

He looked up. " It's my brother," he sobbed. ^ He is 
taking me to his home in England, a long way off, and 
I have never been there before. Oh, where can he 
be ! " 

"Why, do you know, I think it is very likely he 
may be in the train after all," she replied : " its a very 
long one, and perhaps he had not time to get up here, 
and then you will be sure to see him at Stirling, when 
we stop again." 

"Do you really think so?" and Willy's tone was 
rather more hopeful. "How long shall we be before 
we get there ? But oh, if he is not ! " And again he 
was quite overwhelmed. 

The girl put her arms softly round him, and tried to 
soothe him, and at last he seemed almost fascinated 
into quietness. She had put aside her veil, and now 
the beauty of that^fair young face struck his childish 
fancy strangely. 

" How kind you are to me. What should I have done 
if you had not been here ? " and gradually he went on 
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to tell her how he was kaving his old home, and how 
he had loved his dear aunt Effie, who was now in 
heaven. " Ah, but she is happy now," he murmured ; 
" and I shall not be further away from her, shall I ? *' 

" No," she answered tenderly. " I feel just the same 
about my mother. I often think that she is near me, — 
my sweet mother ! " she added dreamily. "Well, she is 
safe, — safe with the Saviour she loved and trusted." 

Willy looked up, — a look of perfect intelligence and 
earnest sympathy, and then they went on talking, till 
he almost forgot his trouble. As they neared Stirling 
and the train began to slacken speed, he stood by 
the window again in breathless anxiety. The moment 
it stopped his head was out: but he saw nothing. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, "Oh, there he is! Evelyn! 
Evelyn I Here I am ! " 

Sir Evelyn hurried towards him, and as he opened 
the door Willy nearly jumped into his arms. 

" My dear child," he exclaimed, as he got into the 
carriage, " I have been thinking of you all the time. I 
was sure you would be frightened at being left ; but 
the fact is, I most unexpectedly fell in with an old 
friend at Perth, — he used to be in my regiment, and 
we were talking so busily till the last moment, that I 
had only time to rush into the first carriage I could see^ 
as the train was moving on, and it was quite at the 
other end. Were you very much alarmed ? " he added, 
smiling. 

" Yes, I was at first. I thought what would become 
of me : but I don't mind a bit now." And he looked 
up so lovingly that Sir Evelyn involuntarily bent his 
head for a kiss. 

" I see you have remembered your lesson/' he 
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whispered. "I shall know what to do now if ever 
you forget I " 

" Oh, I never thought what I was saying," said Willy, 
laughing. '^I was so pleased to see you come hack. 
But I shall remember without that : I don't want you 
to go away again." 

They were going on fast now. Willy's friend had 
moved hack to her former, place. 

"Evelyn," he said, after a pause, and half looking 
towards her as he spoke, " I don't know what I should 
have done all this time if that lady had'nt been so kind 
to me. She said I might find you again at Stirling ; 
and she talked to me for a long time, and gave me all 
the biscuits she had for herself, for I was very hungry." 

" But why did'nt you have your luncheon ? I told 
Wilson to put the hamper in here." 

" Yes, it is under that seat ; but I could'nt open it, — 
its tied so fast." 

Sir Evelyn made short work of that, and before them 
was a tempting supply for hungry folk. 

" I think, Willy, you ought to offer something to your 
friend : don't you ? " asked his brother, in a low voice. 

'*0h: may I?" he replied, eagerly. "Yes: do let 
me take her something." 

Evelyn put some chicken on a plate, and Willy went 
carefully across with it. 

'^ Please have some," he said, as she looked up from 
her book. " I'm afraid I took all your biscuits ! " 

^ Thank you," she said, smiling, as she took the plate 
from his hand : but her eyes were raised to Sir Evelyn 
with a half shy, half questioning look. 

Possibly he was struck, as Willy had been. He did 
not speak for a moment; then he leaned forward ahd 
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said, in his own graceful way, ^ Will you allow me to 
thank you for your great kindness to my little brother ? 
He has just been telling me about it, and does not 
know how to be grateful enough." 

"The colour rose slightly as she replied, "I am 
afraid I did not do much for him ; but he seemed glad 
to have someone to talk to." 

"Yes, indeed," put in Willy. "What should I have done 
if you had not told me I should see Evelyn at Stirling ? " 

His hearers could not help laughing at this very 
innocent statement ; and then Sir Evelyn returned to 
his duties, and set Willy to work too. The luncheon 
was a merry one. Two wine-glasses, knives and forks, 
having to do the work of three ; but Evelyn and Willy 
shared theirs, to the great amusement of the latter. 
When they had finished, Willy stole again to the side 
of his new friend, and for a long time they were busy 
with the little book she had been reading. Sir Evelyn 
read, or appeared to read, his newspaper; but the 
picture before him was rather distracting. The two 
young heads were bent close together : her's, with its 
waving masses of soft brown hair, almost touching 
Willy's golden curls. He thought they seemed to have 
something in common that interested them very much. 
At last, a great deal too soon for Willy, the train 
reached Edinburgh. There they all had to alight. An 
elderly serving-woman, as they say in Scotland, was 
awaiting the arrival of the young stranger, and seemed 
anxious to hiirry her away as soon as possible.. 

"I have no luggage, thank you," she replied, in 
answer to Sir Evelyn's almost eager oflfer to look after 
it : " it came yesterday by another way." 

" Oh, must you really go," exclaimed Willy, discon- 
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Bolately. "I wish you were going to stay with us 
always. Shall we never see you again ? " 

She half smiled as she replied : '^ I am afraid there is 
not much chance of that But will you take this to 
remember me by ? '' and she put the little book they 
had been reading into his hands. 

Willy was delighted. " Oh, how kind of you ! " he 
said, earnestly. " I did so want to hear some more," 
and almost unconsciously he lifted his face to kiss her. 

She stooped instantly, and they exchanged a loving 
farewell ; and then, with a somewhat heightened colour, 
she turned to Sir Evelyn, who was standing by. " You 
must let me thank you now," she said, simply, ''for 
letting me have so much of him : one does not get such 
a little companion every day." And she looked towards 
Willy, who was just then intent upon his new treasure. 

** I am very sorry you have to part company so soon," 
replied Sir Evelyn, warmly ; " but I think the obliga- 
tion is still on my side, for you have been extremely 
kind to him. But will you not even let me see you to 
your carriage ? " as she half moved on, warned by the 
impatient looks of her sour-visaged attendant. 

''Oh, no, thank you," she replied: "it is close at 
hand ; " and then with a slight bow she hurried away. 

Sir Evelyn raised his hat. He watched her till she 
was out of sight, and then taking Willy's hand went 
down the platform for fresh tickets. Once he asked to 
look at the little book, and turned somewhat quickly to 
the title-page ; but the only words he found there were, 
— "To my little May, from her most loving mother:" 
that was alL He gave the book back silently, and soon 
they were off again, meeting no further adventures till 
they reached Alliston. 



CHAPTER rV. 

''Often in my dreiuns Tve leen 
The gleams where childish feet have been." 

Willy was considerably impressed with all he saw on 
their arrival at the last station. The handsome carriage 
with its splendid pair of bays^ the tall footmen who 
attended their master with such solemn deference^ — all 
seemed very different to the little old pony-carriage at 
the manse^ and Sandy McPherson, who combined in 
his own person the offices of coachman, groom, and 
gardener I They were soon driving fast away, the 
country looking so clothed and wooded after the wild 
Scottish moors and mountains. At last they turned 
into the park through the lodge gates, and after a 
further drive of nearly a mile, stopped at the great 
entrance hall door. When they entered Willy was 
perfectly lost in astonishment. The spacious hall 
looked to him like a magnificent room filled with 
tables, sofas, and easy chairs. There were two fire- 
places, over which hung stags' horns and various tokens 
of the chase ; and all round the walls were portraits of 
the Allistons of bygone days, looking strangely down 
at him. Several doors opened from this hall to various 
parts of the house. Through one of these Sir Evelyn 
turned, having first spoken to the old house steward, 
who, notwithstanding his dignity, seemed over-joyed to 
see his young master again. 

D 
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** You had better come with me and see aunt Caime 
the first thing," he said to Willy, who was holding fast 
by his hand and wondering where all the great corridors 
led to ; " they will be in the moming-room to-night, I 
should think." 

Willy was rather alarmed ; but before he could say a 
word, Evelyn had opened the door of what seemed to 
him a very large room, filled with the soft perfume of 
flowers, and radiant with light and warmth. 

'^ Here they are," he said, as he ushered him into the 
presence of three ladies ; and having shaken hands with 
them himself, proceeded to introduce him. First, — to 
Lady Caime, who received him with a cold, though 
sufficiently polite welcome. She had greatly disliked 
the idea of his coming ; for she never forgot how his 
young mother had once stood in her way, and she had 
already conceived an invincible prejudice against her 
child. Laura's greeting was the counterpart of her 
mother's ; and that of Miss Lester, a friend who was 
staying there, much the same. Poor Willy I his little 
heart seemed to shrink into itself.-be felt strangely ill 
at ease, and held faster by Evelyn, as if he was his only 
refuge. " I suppose you have dined ? " said Sir Evelyn 
at last, when some further conversation had passed. 

" Yes," replied Lady Caime : " I was not sure which 
train you would come by." 

'' All right : then you and I, little man, will go and 
have something now, and then I daresay you will like 
to go to bed." 

Willy assented eagerly : he seemed to breathe freely 
again when seated alone with his brother at the bright, 
well-fumished table. His extreme gentleness and kind- 
ness would have made him feel happy anywhere ; but it 
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was pleasant to have liim all to himself again. When 
they had finished, Evelyn drew up his chair to the fire, 
feeling pretty sure that Willy would not care to go back 
to the other room to-night. How pleased he was. He 
seated himself on a low footstool at his brother's side, 
and drawing his arm round him, looked supremely 
happy. After a while Evelyn took him upstairs, and 
showed him where his room was. The wide staircases 
and passages seemed to him almost interminable j but 
at last they reached it. 

" Oh how beautiful ! " exclaimed Willy. " But surely 
this isn't my room, Evelyn ? " 

"It is indeed," he answered, laughing: "don't you 
approve of it ? " 

But Willy's eye was wandering round the spacious 
richly-furnished room, with an intuitive perception of 
the refinement and beauty of its various appointments. 
He found no words at first. The firelight glimmered 
cheerfully over the warm, bright curtains, and carpet, 
and the tasteful draperies of the little bed. There were 
pictures too; and lovely hot-house flowers, such as Willy 
had hardly ever seen. All contrasted strongly with his 
former tiny room at the manse. 

Sir Evelyn had, of course, given orders to have every- 
thing suitably prepared for his little brother; but he 
was amused at his looks of almost bewildered admira- 
tion. Accustomed as he was to it all himself, perhaps 
he hardly realized how new it must be to him. " Look 
here," he said, as he opened a door on the other side 
the room, "this is my dressing-room, so you will be 
near me." 

Willy saw that this was even larger than his own, and 
beyond that was his bed-room. 
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" How very nice," he exclaimed at last : ** and I am bo 
glad I shall be near you 1 " 

Evelyn left him there, and said he would come back 
soon to wish him good night. 

When he returned in about a quarter of an hour he 
found him fresh and rosy from his bath, — his curls yet 
glistening with their recent sprinkling; " How bright 
you look," he said, as he sat down by the fire and took 
him on his knee : " you're ready for bed.now I suppose ?" 

" I have 'nt said ray prayers yet," he answered inno- 
cently. " Shall I say my hymn to you to-night ? " 

"Certainly, if you like," replied his brother; half- 
touched, half-amused at his confiding simplicity and 
earnestness. But as he listened, how vividly memory 
recalled the days when he used to say his childish 
hymns, and kneel at his mother's knee to pray. Ah ! 
was he nearer, or farther off from heaven now, than 
when he was a boy ? 

Willy's voice faltered as he came to the last verse. 

'' Be Thon my Saviour to the end, 
And Thy weak child with grace defend ; 
Till by the path that thou hast trod 
I reach the blissful home of God.'' 

Thoughts of that home, and the loved one he had 
lost came over him, mingled with memories of the 
manse and those that were left there. It was too much ; 
and covering his face with his hands, he tried in vain to 
stay his teara " Poor child," said Sir Evelyn fondly : 
" never mind, it is very natural you should feel so to- 
night." " Oh, I couldn't help it," he sobbed. " That was 
the last hymn I ever said to aunt Effie : I'm very sorry." 
"But you needn't be: I dont want you to be a bit 
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afraid of saying and feeling just as you like with me^ 
my boy." 

His thanks were very earnestly though quietly given ; 
and then he got down, and as it seemed quite naturally 
knelt at his brother s side to say his evening prayer. 
Evelyn's hand passed fondly over the bowed head, as he 
resolved earnestly to fulfil his father's trusty and try to 
take his place to the gentle child who seemed so entirely 
left to his care now. 

Willy rose from his knees at last ; and then with an 
indescribable look of wistful, appealing tenderness, he 
came close to Evelyn and put both his arms round his 
neck. He hid his face there too, but without a word. 
It was the silent transfer of his childish love and alle- 
giance from those who could nurture him no more to 
him who was henceforth to be the guide and ruler of 
his little lif& The action was unmistakable. Evelyn 
held him very close as he whispered, " We must be 
everything to each other now, my child." 

Willy raised his head, and the compact was sealed by 
a long, loving embrace. 

A child's simple unquestioning love is a very precious 
thing. Sir Evelyn felt something of it now. Oh ye 
who are inclined to esteem it lightly, put not away from 
you the treasure ; it is a gift direct from heaven, and is 
the purest, sweetest type on earth of that which reigns 
always there ! 

The next day Willy was initiated into all the beauties 
and delights of his new home, with its lovely gardens, 
its hot-houses and conservatories, and all the costly 
appointments of the various rooms. He almost fancied 
he was in fairyland. In the evening Mrs. Humphreys 
came to look after him, while the late dinner was going 
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on. Her kind motherly ways qnite won his little heart, 
and he chatted away contentedly while she was looking 
to the fit of the pretty new yelvet suit in which he was 
to go into the dining-room afterwards. There were 
several visitors that night. Willy was rather afiraid; 
hat Evelyn gaessed how it might be, and came to the 
door himself to call him. He came running down 
stairs then, and Sir Evelyn broaght him in ; and half- 
laughingly, half-proudly presented him to his guests. 
His extreme childish beauty and winning manner pleased 
everybody; but he kept very close to Evelyn, as if he 
hardly felt safe anywhere else yet. For several days all 
went on smoothly : he was constantly with his brother ; 
for Lady Caime and her daughter took but little notice 
of him, though they were not positively unkind ; 
still there was an unconquerable feeling of dislike in 
the mind of the former, and the invariable thought- 
fulness of Evelyn for the child seemed to irritate her 
still more. Here it may be remarked, that Sir Huoh 
had advised — though by no means enjoined — his son 
to let her continue at Alliston for a time at least; 
and his father's slightest wish was law to him. So 
she still remained, ostensibly as much mistress there 
as ever, though she felt that gradually a change was 
coming. 

Sir Evelyn had arranged with Mr. Randolph for 
Willy's daily lessons at the Rectory. The hours were to 
be from half-past nine till three. He would dine early 
there with the other boys, and then have his afternoons 
free to be with Evelyn. As may be supposed he had 
sundry fears on the subject. 

" You see, I have never done many lessons with other 
boys," he remarked one day to Evelyn with grave sim- 
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plicity ; '' and I didn't even begin Latin. I wish I was 
always going to do them with you ! *' 

" Nay : how can you tell what I might be ? " laughed 
his brother, " I might turn out a terrible tyrant for aught 
you know ! " 

Willy's look up at him seemed to satisfy him on that 
point, however; and yet for the next few minutes his 
mind was running curiously on a text that had come in 
his morning's reading, about enduring hardness as a 
good soldier, and he wondered what he should do if ever 
his brother's authority dAd run counter to the commands 
of Him to whom his young allegiance had so early been 
given. Several little occurrences had already made him 
feel that he did not quite think with him in some 
things ; and a half-misgiving crossed his mind. Little 
did he then think how that would one day be realized ! 
On Monday morning Sir Elvelyn went down with him 
to the Bectory, and introduced him to Mr. Bandolph. 
He was a tall, rather grave-looking man. Evelyn felt 
Willy's hand tremble in his as he entered the room ; but 
he greeted his little pupil kindly. '' I am sure we shall 
soon be good friends," he said, '' though this is not the 
first time I have seen you." Willy looked up wonder- 

ingly. 

'' It is quite true," said Mr. Bandolph, with a smile, 
" though you don't remember it : you were but a few 
hours old when I first had you in my arms ! It seems 
but yesterday," he added thoughtfully, as he recalled 
that sorrowful time at Alliston HalL 

" I never thought of that," said Sir Evelyn : " it must 
have been just about the time that you came here." 

"Yes: his baptism was the very first service I per- 
formed; so you see I take a special interest in him," 
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When his brother was gone, Mr. Randolph sat down 
and drew the child to him, and began a very gentle 
examination. Willy was timid enough at first, but he 
soon gained courage and answered readily ; and then he 
was introduced to his companions. That afternoon he 
amused Evelyn much by his eager account of his first 
day's experiences. He had no reason to doubt the 
wisdom of his decision to send him there. 

He soon fell into the routine of his new life. His 
letters to Scotland were full of the beauties of his 
English home, and Evelyn's kindness to him. Not that 
the latter by any means spoiled him : he was too sensible 
for that. The few rules he laid down were strictly 
enforced; but Willy was not a very difficult child to 
deal with. Religion had taken a strong hold upon him ; 
and he tried to live as in the constant presence of that 
Saviour whose own he desired to be. The very inten- 
sity, too, of his love for his brother made him restless 
and uneasy if ever he was at all dissatisfied with him, 
till all was right again. But their loving companionship 
was not often broken thus. Clouds from another quarter, 
however, sometimes troubled him. His Sundays, for 
instance, were a source of great anxiety to him. He had 
been used in Scotland to see such a marked difference 
made between that and other days, — ^such a seriousness 
in the tone of conversation and the books that were 
read, that when he first came to Alliston the contrast 
struck him painfully. 

Church once a day was all that was thought of, and 
novels and newspapers were read just as usual When 
he saw Evelyn doing this he was greatly perplexed ; for 
in his childish love and trust he would hardly allow, 
even to himself, that anything could be wanting in hiuL 
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But ere long the truth was forced upon him, and was 
the cause of many an earnest longing and tearful prayer. 
He could not bear the thought that one he loved so 
dearly was a stranger to that happiness that was all in 
all to him. Yet so it was ! Very seldom did Willy 
venture to 9ay anything; but his whole life, with its 
sweet, unconscious influence, showed what he was. 
Evelyn fancied it was his Scottish bringing up that had 
made him strict and '' Puritauical," as he called it. He 
hoped the effects would gradually wear off, and in the 
meantime endeavoured in various ways, though seldom 
by anything Uke coen^ion, ,to bring this aboSt With 
Lady Caime Willy never felt much more at home than 
he did at first: she seemed always on the watch for 
something against him ; so he generally kept out of her 
way as much as possibla She had used every argument 
in her power to induce Evelyn to send him to school, 
but without success. Perhaps she thought that if he 
v^rere less engrossed with Willy he would have more 
time and attention to bestow on her daughter. Lady 
Caime did not know Sir Evelyn yet. 

It happened one afternoon, while he was away in 
London for a week or two, that her ladyship returning 
from a drive, saw Willy coming out of a cottage, situated 
indeed just within the limits of the park, but the abode 
of a notorious poacher whom Sir Evelyn had many 
times wished to get rid of. For some service rendered 
to Sir Hugh AUiston this man had received a pro- 
mise of this house for the rest of his life : so there 
he remained. He had been several times in prison, and 
knew that next time nothing could save him from trans- 
portation. He had a wife, a poor sickly creature, and 
one little boy, whom Willy had often seen loitering 
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about, looking miserably forlorn and wretched One 
day he spoke to him, and found that he never went to 
school, though he was most anxious to learn to read. 
He had learned partly once, and now his ambition was 
to be able to read the Bible to his mother : the one 
redeeming point about the lad was his love for her. 
Willy was much interested, and eagerly offered to help 
him : he had plenty of time on his hands now. So the 
two began, and paased hours in diligent study. He- 
found a very apt pupil, and soon his little reading 
lessons became a source of very great interest and 
pleasure to him. On one occasion only he had ventured 
into the house, and this was at Johnny's earnest request 
that he would come and read a chapter to his mother. 
'' She was worse that day, and had been wanting to see 
the ' parson,' only father won't never let him come nigh 
the place," he added : *^ he threatened to shoot him last 
time." So Willy went, and was more than repaid by 
the touching gratitude of the poor invalid, who seemed 
to drink in with unspeakable joy the holy words of peace 
and comfort uttered by those childish lips. 

It was on this very occasion that he was seen, as 
described, by Lady Caime. Now, at any rate, she had 
got hold of something that Evelyn could not but dis- 
approve of. She angrily desired Willy to go home at 
once ; ordering poor Johnny off at the same time, in no 
very gentle tones. And then she so expatiated to Willy 
on what Evelyn's displeasure would be at his being 
found in the house of the most notorious vagabond and 
poacher about the place, that the poor child began to 
dread, almost as much as he had longed for his return. 
He came that afternoon. Lady Cairne followed him at 
once to the library, where he had rather hurried to finish 
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a letter; baving first inquired, with a little wonder, 
where Willy was. « 

" It is about Willy that I want to speak to you/' said 
her ladyship, acidly : " I think now you will find that 
I have not always been mistaken in my opinion of him." 
And then she went on with great energy to tell her 
story : ending, — " I do hope, Evelyn, you will take seri- 
ous notice of this ; it is not a thing to pass over lightly. 
J?be idea of such a child choosing to associate with such 
people is unpardonable." 

Sir Evelyn himself was more perplexed than he let 
appear : he could hardly understand Willy's voluntary 
choice of such companionship. 

" You had better send him to me, aunt Cairne : do 
you know where he is ? " 

" Upstairs, I believe. He did not much relish seeing 
you again, I can assure you ; and no wonder ! " 

" I'm going up myself directly," replied Sir Evelyn, 
quietly, " so I shall find him." 

A few minutes later, as he was running up the stairs 
two or three at a time in his usual fashion, he almost 
stumbled over Willy, who had ventured half-way down 
and there stopped. 

^ Hallo ! " he exclaimed, catching him up in his arms 
as he went on, " so here you are : why didn't you come 
down before and see me ? " 

" I thought aunt Cairne was talking to you," he re- 
plied, timidly, though considerably reassured by his 
brother's manner. 

" Yes : so she was, — she followed me to the library 
directly I got in." 

He did not add more. Willy looked up quickly. 
"And am't you very angry then, Evelyn? she said 
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you would be, and perhaps you would iMver forpve 



me. 



"Hardly that," laughed Sir Evelyn, as they entered 
his room ; " but I want to have a word Mrith you about 
this, Willy. Did you think really that that lad Cave 
was a proper companion for you, — one that I should 
have allowed : tell me ? " 

" No : and that's why aunt Caime said so much. But 
indeed, Evelyn, I have never played with him : I have- 
only been trying," — he hesitated, — ** trying to teach him 
to read." 

Evelyn was silent for a moment This was somewhat 
different from Lady Caime's version of the affair. 

'' To teach him to read, eh I And why couldn't he go 
to school and learn ? " Willy explained. 

" Well : " said his brother, " I can quite understand it, 
and do not for a moment suppose you meant to do 
wrong ; but from this time remember, Willy, you must 
never go to that house again : that fellow Cave is the 
worst poacher about the place, and I cannot allow you 
to be seen there on any account." 

"But the poor woman, Evelyn!" exclaimed Willy, 
the tears starting to his eyes, " she is so ill ; and Johnny, 
what will he say when he does not find me under the 
hawthorn tree again ? I have never been to the house 
but that once : but mayn't he come to me there ? " 

" No : I must forbid it for the sake of others. I 
am sorry for the lad ; but Cave has been warned often 
enough, and if his sins are visited on his family he has 
only himself to thank for it." 

Willy said no more. Sadly he felt that his little work 
was done : but how thankful he was that he had been 
able to do something. 
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That evening Sir Evelyn explained the matter to 
Lady Caime, and told her what he had dona Bat this 
by no means satisfied her: she was extremely provoked 
at the signal failure of her attempt to get Willy into 
trouble with him. However, she bided her time, and 
resolved on another mode of attack. Her temper just 
at this time was not improved by the various changes 
that Sir Evelyn had been compelled to make in the 
management of the household. He had quietly but 
firmly taken the reins into his own hands, and every 
member of the family soon thankfully felt the differ- 
ence. It was on Willy, however, that her ladyship 
vented her displeasure as often as she dared. One 
afternoon he came in as usual from the Rectory, and 
not finding Evelyn about, went into the dining-room 
to look for him. Luncheon was hardly over, but only 
Liady Caime and Laura were there. 

" Do you know where Evelyn is ? " he asked, " I can't 
find him anywhere." 

"What do you want him for?" inquired his aunt, 
not in her sweetest tones. 

"Oh, he only said he would take me a walk this 
afternoon to Alliston Lea. I daresay he is about some- 
where." 

** No he is notl^ said Lady Caime : " he went off to 
Overston the moment he had finished luncheon, so you 
won't see much more of him. to-day." She did not add 
that he had suddenly been summoned there on elec- 
tioneering business. But she went on with what she 
had long determined to say some time. 

" I really am surprised, Willy, at the way in which 
you worry Evelyn. You seem to think he has nothing 
in the world to do but attend to you : you are always 
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following him about. Of courso he can't like it t I 
wonder you don't see it for yourself! " 

Poor Willy : this was the first time such an idea had 
crossed his mind. It seemed almost to petrify him. 

" But — ^but I thought he liked to have me with him, 
aunt Caime : he always says so 1 " 

"Yes:" put in Laura, "but you don't suppose he 
means it, never having been used to children at alL It 
must worry him dreadfully, as mamma says, to have you 
always in his way, as you are." 

Lfitdy Caime saw that this idea would work. So as 
they left the room, for fear he should go farther than 
she intended, she remarked : — 

" Now Willy, take my advice. Don't go and say a 
word to Evelyn ; but just for the future keep to your- 
self a little more, and see how much better he will 
like it." 

Willy said nothing. He stole out of the open window 
and went away to his own favourite place under the old 
lime tree in the shrubbery walk. There was a smooth 
piece of grass just round the tree, and here he would 
often come with a book and amuse himself for hours. 
But he sat down now and hid his face in his hands, for 
he felt quite bewildered and very unhappy. Was it 
really so ? Had he been all this time such a trouble 
to Eveljm ? He had not, as Laura said, been used to 
children ; and perhaps he had often and often been in 
his way, little as he bad dreamed of it. Just then he 
felt a touch on his hand, and looking up saw " Athos," 
a great black retriever, his constant companion and most 
staunch friend. As the dog crouched down beside him 
he threw his arms round him. " Poor old Athos," he 
murmured, "I'm glad I've got you. You won't get 
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tired of me, will you ? " And in spite of himself the 
tears would come. Athos meanwhile ntting quite 
gravely, and looking as if he perfectly understood the 
mute appeal and his own responsibility. 

" Do you know where master Willy is ? " inquired Sir 
Evelyn of one of the footmen when he came in that 
afternoon. ** In the garden, I believe. Sir Evelyn : I 
saw him there some time ago ! '' Evelyn guessed where 
he should find him, and there under the lime tree he 
came upon him at last. 

It was a pretty picture ! Willy was fast asleep, — one 
arm still round Athos. The fair curls contrasting curi- 
ously with the black, shaggy coat on which they were 
resting so confidingly. A tear was yet undried on^ his 
cheek, and there was something in his whole attitude 
and look that betokened some sort of trouble. The dog 
wagged his great tail at his master's approach, but did 
not oflFer to stir. The slight movement, however, awoke 
WUly. He started up, and there was Evelyn bending 
over him. 

" You've got a nice soft pillow at any rate," he said, 
smiling as he stroked Athos's head. " I am so sorry I 
could not take you the walk I promised this afternoon : 
but what is the matter, my boy ? " he added, noticing 
his look. And he sat down on the wooden seat under 
the tree, and drew him within his arm. 

"Oh, its nothing!" said Willy, rather falteringly, 
remembering Lady Caime's words, and feeling instinc- 
tively the difficulty of telling Evelyn the cause of his 
trouble. 

"Nothing? with that tear still there? Nay: I am 
sure you have been unhappy about something. Won't 
you tell me, Willy ? " — and the words were very gently 
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spokexL ''Don't you remember you once promised 
always to come to me if anything troubled you ? '' 

Willy's head sank. It was hard to resist that appeaL 
"Yes: but — ^but indeed I can't this time, Evelyn. Its 
nothing — nothing I could tell you : don't ask me." 

"Ah : but I have asked you I Is it anything you've 
been doing that you think I should disapprove of? if 
so, don't be afraid of telling me." 

How truly it was, just that very thing, but in a dif- 
ferent sense to what he meant. 

" Yes : but I didn't know. I never thought of it till 
to-day, when aunt Caime told me : " and he fairly broke 
down then, and sobbed out all his story on Evelyn's 
breast. ''Indeed I will try to remember now," he 
added, through his tears. " I thought I could not be 
in your way here, and yet you found me." 

Sir Evelyn was silent a moment from surprise and 
indignation. This then was the way in which Lady 
Cairne was now trying to separate them. He felt very 
angry, but there was exceeding tenderness in his voice 
when he spoke again. 

" Oh Willy, Willy, what a child you are ! What do 
you deserve for this, eh ? " he went on, as he stroked 
back his hair. "Have you any idea how much you 
have oflFended me ? " 

"Willy raised his head. That one look into his 
brother's eyes was enough. 

" Oh Evelyn ! " be exclaimed, " I hardly did believe it 
all the time : and yet aunt Caime said so much. But 
I am quite happy now:" and he nestled into his arms 
al3 if he meant what he said, and no mistake. But a 
minute after he looked up. "Evelyn," he whispered 
earnestly, "if ever I am in your way, you will tell 
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me, won't you ? I couldn't bear to be a trouble to 
you ; but I've only you now, you know." 

" Husb, my dear child ! " said his brother, rather 
quickly. "Why, the only way in which you could 
trouble me is by fancying such a thing possible. No, 
no I you and I belong to each other now, and you roust 
never let anybody or anything come between us. Will 
you remember this always, Willy ? " 

He did not speak ; but the silent earnestness of the 
childish embrace was more than a full answer. That 
evening Sir Evelyn gave Lady Cairne to understand 
that he knew all about her advice to Willy, and pretty 
plainly informed her that he could not and would not 
allow any interference between the child and himself. 

" I only did it out of consideration for you, Evelyn," 
was the reply. " I had no idea Willy would be so foolish 
as to repeat it." 

"I insisted on knowing what was the matter with 
him, aunt Cairne. Willy has no secrets from me, and 
never again can I have him told to keep back any- 
thing." There was a look in his eye as he spoke before 
which her ladyship absolutely quailed. She was silent ; 
but hardly felt more kindly disposed towards the child 
after the failure of tihis second attempt to sow discord 
between him and Evelyn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** My heart is sair : I dared*na tell 
My heart is sair for somebody." 

About two miles from Alliston was a pretty old-fashioned 
looking house called "The Priory." It was curiously 
built, with long, low, sunny rooms, quaint terraces and 
gardens, and surrounded by trees and shrubberies. It 
belonged to CoL Eversley, who, with his family, had 
long resided there, and had always been the intimate 
friends as they were the nearest neighbours of the 
Allistons. People had often speculated on the proba- 
bility of an alliance between the two families, for Evelyn 
and Grace, the second daughter, had been from child- 
hood constant companions ; but, as it so often happens, 
they had grown up too completely as brother and sister 
ever to become anything more to each other. The 
former having no sisters of his own, had been accustomed 
to make her the repository of all his boyish hopes and 
ambitions, and latterly she had often laughingly asked 
him when the important secret was to be confided to 
her; for, like everyone else, she imagined that Sir 
Evelyn must ere long bring a wife to his beautiful home. 
At present, however, he seemed perfectly heart-whole ! 
Little cause as there was for it, Grace Eversley was the 
rival most dreaded by Lady Caime ; for it must be 
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understood that she still dung fondly as ever to the 
hope of seeing her child one day the wife of Sir Evelyn 
Alliston : she need not have feared Grace ! The eldest 
daughter — Mrs. Wilton — was a widow, and since her 
husband's death had returned to live at home. Mabel, 
the youngest, was a wild, frolicsome girl, full of life and 
spirits. She and Evelyn were firm friends, and at the 
same time sworn foes. She treated him with all the 
privileged familiarity of a younger sister: always de- 
lighted to teaze him in any way, and he in his turn 
never spared her. The only son was with his regiment 
abroad. The two families met constantly. Grace and 
Mabel had taken a great fancy to Willy, and, as Sir 
Evelyn often remarked, did their very best to spoil 
him, adding that it would give him endless trouble to 
uudo thqir work ; whereupon Mabel would retort th«» 
old proverb about *^ glass houses and throwing stones," 
and advise him to practise first before he presumed to 
lecture them. One morning, Willy having finished his 
usual Latin lesson (which he always said to Evelyn in 
preparation for Mr. Bandolph), was standing by the 
window, when he suddenly exclaimed, " Oh, Evelyn, do 
come and look: Forster is leading such a beautiful 
little white pony down the drive, with a new saddle 
on ! and he's got svxik a long taiL Do come." 

Sir Evelyn smiled as he complied. ^* I've seen him 
before, Willy: I bought him for a friend of mine, 
WJiat do you think he will say to him ? " 

But before Willy could reply his brother's hands 
came and lifted him up before the large pier-glass be- 
tween the windows. 

" There he is," he said, laughing. " What does he 
think ? " 
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Willy was fairly overwhelmed. "Oh, Evelyn!*' he 
exclaimed, " you don't mean that ? Is it really for me ? 
Oh, I don't know how to thank you I how very, very 
kind." 

Evelyn was almost as much pleased as he was. 

" Did'nt I promise you a ride before long ? Yes, its 
your own : come down and try how you like him." 

Willy's delight when he was mounted and riding 
round the drive cannot be told: they made a pretty 
pair, at least so thought his brother as he watched 
them. That afternoon they rode to the Priory, Willy 
being all impatience to show Grace and Mabel his new 
possession. They found them in the garden, busy with 
a new fernery. 

" Look 1 " exclaimed Willy as they rode up : '* did you 
over see such a beautiful pony ? Evelyn has given him 
to me, and his name is Snowdrop." 

Grace and Evelyn exchanged glances : it was not the 
first time she had seen it and known of its destination. 

" Dear me, it is a beauty ! " said Mabel, stroking its 
neck. " I wish he would give me such a one too." 

" You must deserve it first," laughed Sir Evelyn, as 
he dismounted. ** I think I am pretty safe if I promise 
you one then." 

" I wont speak to you," retorted Mabel, tossing her 
head. "Come, Willy, you and I will go and amuse 
ourselves : these two are not worthy of our company I " 

Willy looked up at Evelyn as if to ask permission. 

*' Yes: you may go. But I shall not be very long: so 
don't go far." 

Sir Evelyn was always glad of a talk with Grace. 
Her quiet^ sensible, womanly advice and sympathy were 
just what he needed, vexed as he constantly was by 
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Lady Caime's manceuvering and intetference. Grace 
often wished he would get rid of her; but knowing 
what his father's wish had been, and knowing, too, that 
as long as he remained un-married it was desirable to 
have a lady in the house, she forbore to say so ; she 
therefore always tried to take the bright side of things, 
and with her sprightly talk and cheery prognostications 
usually contrived to disperse the cloud. They wandered 
on into a little wood, talking busily, till Evelyn sud- 
denly recollected Willy, and they turned to go back 
again. As they passed a certain sunny glade, Evelyn 
remarked, "Look, Gracie: do you remember it was 
down there that Harry Wyndham and I went after 
those nuts for you ? He persevered much better than 
I did, though." 

Was it the shadow of the leaves, or was it the colour 
that deepened on her cheek, as she replied, quietly, 
" Yes : I remember it well." 

She added no more. Ah ! what had Gracie ever 
forgotten of that dewy, still September evening, when 
she walked through the golden woods, side by side with 
" somebody," and a little winged messenger had entered 
her heart, that silently, perhaps half unconsciously, 
lingered there still. Sir Evelyn, however, noticed 
nothing as they walked on. Soon they reached the 
little gate leading out into the garden, and rejoined 
the others ; then the horses were ordered, and Evelyn 
and Willy rode off. A few weeks after this an incident 
occurred which gave Evelyn a somewhat diflferent view 
of the character of his little charge to any that he had 
had before. He was sitting alone in the study one 
afternoon, when there came a very low, hesitating 
knock at the door, and Willy came in, looking rather 
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unlike bis luual self: his fiice was downcast, and he 
had evidently been dying. 

''Why, what's the matter?" exclaimed Evelyn. 
''What have yon been crying about, my boy?" 

''Oh, Evelyn, Fve come to tell yon something, and 
Fm afraid yon wfll be very angry when you know ! " 

" Well, at any rate, the best thing you could have 
done was to tell me yourself," he replied, drawing him 
nearer. ** What is it ? " 

** Fve— Fve disobeyed you. I don't know what you 
will say ; but I was just speaking to Mrs. Humphreys 
in her room, when that poor little boy Johnny Cave 
came to the door. He said his mother was dying, and 
no one had been to her ; and she kept asking all the 
time for me to come and read those same verses to her 
that I had read once before, so at last Johnny came to 
see if I would go." 

" And did you, Willy ? " asked Evelyn, gravely, " after 
what I had said." 

•* Yes : I did,— I did," he sobbed. " I did not forget 
that, and I came here to ask you if I might not just this 
once, but you were out, so I ran with Johnny : I seemed 
as if I could not help it, Evelyn. And when she saw 
me she held my hand so fast, and wanted the verses 
over and over again; and then she seemed happier. 
She thought Jesus would forgive her, too. Oh," he 
continued, with kindling eyes, " it was beautiful to see 
the look of joy come over her face ! I do think she is 
happy now I" 

In his eagerness he seemed, for the moment, to have 
forgotten his fears ; and Sir Evelyn himself could not 
help being struck with the artless story : he felt that 
there were depths in that childish heart that he could 
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not fathom : faith in unseen realities beyond his ken ! 
His fingers were abstractedly stroking back, over and 
over again, ' a stray little curl that would fall over 
Willy's forehead, — apparently unconscious of what he 
did, for he was curiously perplexed. Notwithstanding 
his soldier-like ideas of the penalties due to actual 
disobedience, he felt that he could hardly be severe in 
this case. It almost seemed indeed as if the little child 
before him had, all unwittingly, taught him a lesson, — 
a lesson of brave self-sacrifice for one in whom he 
could possibly have no natural interest. What is it, he 
thought, that made him venture thus, and then come 
straight and tell me himself, — afraid, as he evidently 
is: I cannot understand it The silence made Willy 
look up. Something in his brother's face, and that 
almost caressing touch of his hand, seemed half to belie 
his fears. The look recalled Evelyn. 

" Well, Willy," he said, *' by your own confession it 
was an act of direct disobedience, and you know I have 
always said"- 

At that moment one of the footmen came to the 
door with a message from the head keeper, to know if 
Sir Evelyn could see him for a minute ; he was waiting 
in the steward's room. "Very well, I will come directly : 
the new dogs have come, I suppose. You stay here," 
he continued, turning to Willy, " till I come back." 

His brother's former words had not much reassured 
him, and he awaited his return with considerable 
anxiety. It was more than ten minutes, but Evelyn 
had not been all this time with the keeper. As he 
passed the housekeeper's room, a thought struck him, 
and he went in. 

"Mrs. Humphreys, I want to know about Master 
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Willy's going with' that lad Cave : did you hear any- 
thing about it?'* 

** Yes, sir : I was here when he came, and I followed 
them to the cottage. Master Willy seemed as if he 
hardly knew what to do: but oh, Mr. Evelyn," con- 
tinued the old lady, wiping her eyes, ** if you had but 
seen and heard, you'd never have forgotten ! He seemed 
like a real little angel come down into that wretched 
place, and the poor creature wouldn't let him go. She 
seemed quite changed before he left." 

" Poor thing ! Well, you must let her have anything 
nhe wants now, of course." 

" I did take her some wine and jelly, and one or two 
other things, sir. But she wont want anything long : 
she will hardly live the night through, I think." 

As Sir Evelyn went back along the hall, he had, as 
may be supposed, pretty nearly made up his mind 
about Willy ; but he wanted to see what had been the 
child's own thought about it, — whether he fancied that 
in such a case the end justified the means, and so far 
his disobedience to himself 

"Tell me, now," he said, sitting down and drawing 
Willy to his side again, " what have you been thinking 
about all this yourself ? Do you feel that you deserve 
to get into trouble for doing what seemed to you so 
right at the time, even though I had forbidden it ? " 

The question was an unexpected one. Willy looked 
up quickly, but his natural simple truthfulness pre- 
vailed. 

** Yes, Evelyn : and I was afraid all the time to think 
how displeased you would be, but somehow I felt as 
if I could bear anything for her. She will so soon 
be gone, I shall never see her again: but oh," he 
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continued in a broken voice, "you don't 1 know how 
sorry I am to have disobeyed you ! " 

" I do know it ; I am sure of it, my dear child. 
There, don't cry : there was such an unusually strong 
reason for what you did this time, that I don't mean to 
say a word more about it ; so you needn't be frightened 
at me now/' he added, smiling, as he lifted him on 
to his knee. The sudden revulsion was too much. 
Willy could only cling to him in his relief and gratitude; 
but Evelyn felt how he was trembling, and realized 
more than ever the disinterested bravery he had shown. 
After a while he took him up to the kennels, to see the 
new pointers; great beauties they certainly were, for 
Sir Evelyn spared no expense with either his dogs or 
horses. 

" Just look at those two! " exclaimed Lady Cairne, as 
she saw them pass from the morning-room window. 
" I really think Evelyn gets more infatuated about that 
child every day. He never seems happy without him 
now." 

"No," returned Laura: "there's no such thing as 
getting Evelyn by himself at any time," and there was 
a considerable amount of annoyance and impatience in 
her tone. 

Meanwhile the two pursued their way all uncon- 
sciously, Willy having hold of Evelyn's hand as usual, 
and chatting merrily to him all the time. As they came 
back from the kennels, they passed the gate leading into 
the park. Not far oflF, coming slowly along, was Johnny 
Cave. His head was bent down, and he evidently did 
not see them. 

^ Oh, Evelyn, there is Johnny ! May I just run and 
ask him how his mother is now ? " 
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" No : he. will be here directly, and then you can 
speak to him/' 

Johnny came on in his usual slouching fashion, look- 
ing more miserably untidy and dirty than ever. 

** Here I " said Sir Evelyn, as he was passing : '^ how 
is your mother this evening, my boy ? " 

The lad eyed him rather askance: he had been 
accustomed to hear Sir Evelyn Alliston spoken of in 
no measured terms by his father and his lawless asso- 
ciates, and looked upon him somehow as his natural 
enemy. 

''Why, there aint no use a asking now," he muttered: 
^ her's gone," 

" Dead*' do you mean ? " exclaimed Evelyn, shocked. 

*' Aye, dead," he answered, the tears coming slowly 
down his cheeks ; " and th' neighbours have been and 
covered her over wi' a sheet, and say she won't speak to 
me again, never no more ; and father's away ! " and he 
fairly broke down, and burst into tears. Willy was 
almost as bad too. 

" Poor child 1 " said Sir Evelyn, as he opened the gate. 
" Come up with us to the house now, and have some- 
thing to eat, and stay there a little if you like." 

Johnny obeyed, though a little doubtfully; but 
Willy's presence seemed to reassure him. They walked 
on, and when they got back Sir Evelyn pointed Johnny 
to a seat ; and then, taking Willy with him, went in 
search of Mrs. Humphreys. He told her how they had 
found him, and that his mother was dead. 

" Poor little lad 1 I'll go and see to him myself, Mr. 
Evelyn : I daresay he hasn't had much to eat to-day," 
and the kind soul bustled oflf. Willy felt happy about 
him now. 
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"How funny it seem*) to hear her call you 'Mr. 
Evelyn/ " said Willy, as they walked down the hall to- 
gether : " no one else does, do they ? " 

"No, I suppose not," answered Evelyn, laughing: 
"hut you see dear old Mrs. Humphreys lived here 
hefore I was horn, so she looks upon me quite as her 
own child, and lectures me well when she thinks I don't 
take proper care of myself. She was housekeeper here 
when my mother came home as a hride." 

" I have often heard her talk of your mother, Evelyn. 
She was very beautiful, wasn't she ? " 

" She was, indeed," he answered thoughtfully. The 
memory of his mother was still enshrined in his heart, 
as the type of all that was fair and lovely in woman. 

"Have you never seen her picture, Willy? Come 
this way, and I will show it you." 

They went upstairs, and turned down a passage 
where Willy had never been before, and at last entered 
a small but extremely pretty room. The windows 
looked out over the park and south terrace, but the 
furniture was all covered up. It looked as if it had 
not been used for many a day. The evening sun was 
streaming in now, as Evelyn drew aside the curtain 
from a large picture that hung opposite them. Willy 
was breathless with awe-struck admiration. Yes, there 
she was, — the beautiful Lady Maude, of whom he had 
heard so often. The laughing dark eyes seemed to 
beam on him with a living light from their wondrous 
depths ; the lips were parted, as if to speak ; the 
chiselled features fresh and fair, as if painted but 
yesterday, and the glimmer of the satin dress she wore, 
bright as ever. Evelyn stood gazing at the picture in 
a sort of abstracted way. It was seldom he could bring 
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IiindHolf to look upon that life-like form, recalling as it 
did so vividly the days when she had been all in all to 
him. 

"Oh, mother!" he exclaimed involuntarily, as he 
threw himself down on the nearest seat, and covered bis 
face with his hands. Willy looked at him, wondering : 
he had never thought of this, and was half afraid. 

" Evelyn," he whispered, going towards him, *' oh, I • 
am so sorry I asked you to come! I didn't know!" 
and he tried half timidly to take down his hands. "Do 
look up again, Evelyn I " 

At the tone of that last word Sir Evelyn raised his 
head, and then Willy came into his arms and nestled 
fondly there, as if he would fain do his little best to 
comfort him. 

" My dear child," he said at length, " you needn't be 
sorry. I like to have come here with you. You are 
my little comforter now, you know," he added, with 
strange tenderness in his voice. 

" Oh, am I a comfort to you 1 " exclaimed the child> 
twining one little arm round his neck. " I know I love 
you better than anyone else in the whole world, Evelyn, 
but I didn't think I could be any good to ycm ; I have 
often wished I was older, that I might." 

" No, my boy, I don't want you a bit diflferent 1 " and 
once again he looked up at the beautiful stately young 
mother, who would always be young to hiuL 

"I think you are very much like her," remarked 
Willy, after a pause, during which he had been half- 
unconsciously studying the line of Evelyn's profile, and 
comparing the two faces, the one in his eyes quite as 
perfect as the other: ''and she was very good, too, 
wasn't she?" 
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"Yes, indeed she was! Ah," he added^ as if to 
himself, " if she had lived, I might have been a better 
man : but it's all over now ! " 

" Oh, but dear Evelyn," exclaimed Willy, earnestly, 
" think where she is now, and how she will want you 
there ! Oh, I'm glad, so very glad to know that she 
was a Christian ! " and he folded his hands, and drew a 
deep breath as he spoke. 

*'Why do you feel so, Willy?" asked his brother, 
half-amused at his innocent earnestness. 

" Because," he faltered timidly, — ** because perhaps I 
shall see her some day, and I know how very very much 
she must have wished you to be one too ; didn't she, 
Evelyn ? " 

Evelyn was silent. Willy's face was hidden ; he 
was half-afraid he had gone too far, but he thought he 
was not displeased by the caressing clasp in which he 
still lay. It was the first time he had said so much, 
but it was not the first time that his childish words had 
come strangely home to his brother's heart That 
simple question had stirred a feeling within that was 
never entirely silenced more. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Unbent before the winter's nigged blasts 
Unaoiled by tbe world's sad and tainted air, 

It sparkles ont to meet ns as we pass : 
^ht, 'mid the brightest ; 'mid the fairest, fair ! 



The months passed on^ and Christmas came roiind with 
all its time-honoured festivities. Alliston was again 
full of guests ; the great rooms all thrown open : blazing 
fires and good cheer abounding everywhera Willy 
was lost in astonishment at all he saw : he had never 
dreamed of anything like the almost princely hospi- 
talities of his English home. Among the visitors were 
Lord and Lady Liscombe ; or rather, as they had now 
become since the old Earl's death. Earl and Countess 
Rythesdale. Their two daughters were with them: 
Lady Constance and Lady Ida Liscombe, — fair, joyous 
girls of eighteen and nineteen. The eldest son was 
abroad this year; the youngest — ^Aylmer, — ^with his 
regiment in India. Willy had never seen any of them . 
before ; but he and his " aunt/* — as Lady Rythesdale 
made him call her, though there was no actual relation- 
ship between them, — ^soon became fast friends. She 
was charmed with his innocent simplicity and sweet- 
ness, and he seemed on his part equally fascinated by 
her high-bred gentleness and grace. Lady Caime's 
ill-concealed dislike of her was increased by this. She 
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was out of all patience, as she said, at the ridicoloos 
fuss she made with Willy. However, she and Evelyn, 
too, woold find out their mistake some day, when they 
saw the result of all their spoiling ! Of course Willy 
could not be so much with Evelyn now as usual, for the 
latter had very constant calls on his time and attention 
as host, especially as there was hunting two or three 
times a week, and he was always out ; so the little bits 
of time he did get with him were doubly precious. 
There were two other boys staying in the house now, — 
nephews of Lady Caime, — ^Lewis and James Murray : 
they were spending their holidays with her, as they had 
done several times during Sir Hugh's life-time. They 
were several years older than Willy, and very much 
inclined to tyrannize over him in various ways. In 
former days they had been used to have everything 
pretty much their own way : they found this somewhat 
more difficult to accomplish with Sir Evelyn to the 
fore, and in consequence revenged themselves on Willy 
whenever opportunity offered. His earnest desire and 
efforts to be friendly with them ought to have won for 
him different treatment; but they were thoroughly 
jealous, not only of his position in the house as Sir 
Evelyn's brother, but of the unvarying love and happy 
confidence that subsisted between the two. Too far 
they dared not venture, lest they should be found out ; 
and Willy was willing to bear a good deal rather than 
get them into trouble ; but it cost him many a struggle 
and many a prayer : the victory came in due time ! 

On Christmas Eve there was a large party for dinner. 
The two Murrays, at Lady Caime's special request, 
dined downstairs that night, so it was rather an ordeal 
for Willy to come in afterwards all alone into the 
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spacious brilliantly-lighted room, with so many strange 
faces round him. He came straight to Evelyn, and 
from his side stood enjoying the dazzling scene. The 
flitter of silver and glass, the magnificent hot-house 
flowers and fruit, the splendid centre-piece, with its 
festoons of holly and miseltoe, the gay dresses and 
bright faces round the table, combined to make as 
true an English Christmas picture as ever eye beheld. 
From her distant seat Lady Rythesdale smiled and 
nodded to him. Grace Eversley made him come to 
her side for a moment; and then Mr. Wyndham, of 
whom mention has before been made, and who had 
quite won Willy's heart by making him a little ship 
that would actually sail, took forcible possession of 
him as he passed. He came softly back to Evelyn, 
though, at last, as if the place he loved best was by 
his side. 

"How wonderfully like his mother he grows," re- 
marked Mrs. Randolph, who happened to be sitting 
near. "How well I remember her. I should think 
Willy must seem more like a child to you than a 
brother : does'nt he. Sir Evelyn ? " she added, smiling. 

"Yes: I often call him 'my child,'" he replied, 
looking fondly down at him. "I assure you I feel 
quite patriarchal beside him." 

Certainly at that moment Willy looked such a child 
as any elder brother might reasonably be proud of. 
There was a flush on his cheek and an unusual brilliancy 
in his eye; and the velvet dress he wore set off to 
perfection the delicately-cut features and golden hair. 
Altogether, something in his appearance that night, as 
he stood there encircled by Sir Evelyn's arm, drew 
many eyes to that end of the table. Those two made 
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a picture that was long after remembered by several of 
those Christmas guests. 

There were to be charades after dinner^ so the ladies 
soon withdrew. Evelyn was holding open the door for 
them, when Willy whispered, as he passed out last, 
''Good night, Evelyn: I suppose I shall not see you 
again." 

Sir Evelyn glanced at the clock on the mantlepiece. 

" Well, its almost your time now, is'nt it ? but to- 
night, as its Christmas Eve, you may stay up longer : 
till I tell you to go," he added, laughing and pinching 
his cheek. " Will that do, eh ? " 

How delighted he was. "Oh, thank you, Evelyn 1 
then I shall see the beautiful things you are going to 
do," and he skipped away into the drawing-room, 
while Evelyn returned to his seat, thinking at how 
very small a cost he had conferred so much pleasure ! 
A little while after, as Willy was standing beside Lady 
Rythesdale, looking at a bracelet which contained a 
minature of her bright-faced boy Aylmer, Lady Caime 
hurried in from the other drawing-room. 

"Now, Willy, it's past your bedtime: come, go 
directly." 

"Oh, but Aunt Caime," he exclaimed joyfully, 
" Evelyn says I may stay up longer to-night, so I shall 
see the charades after all ! Isn't it kind of him ? " 

Lady Caime muttered something about " absurd in- 
dulgence," as she turned away ; and James and Lewis 
Murray, who had several times exulted over Willy in 
the prospect of their seeing them after he had gone, 
looked rather small.. Soon the gentlemen came in, and 
then those who were going to act disappeared. Pre- 
sently all the rest were summoned to the library, Willy 
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keeping close by Lady Rythesdale, for he hardly under- 
stood what was going to happen. The scenes were all 
historical: the first, Lady Jane Qrey's refusal of the 
English crown. She stood in the centre of the group, 
dressed in the quaint picturesque fashion of the olden 
time; an earnest, half-regretful, half-determined look 
on her fair brow, as she resisted the eager pleading of 
her youthful spouse. Lord Guildford Dudley, represented 
by Harry Wyndham. The look of intreaty in his face, 
— was it altogether feigned ? At any rate the flush on 
Grace's cheek seemed to deepen for a moment, but the 
scene was an exciting one: let it pass. At her feet 
knelt the Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, — 
Captain Melville and a Mr. Lindsay, of whpm more 
anon. Laura and Lady Constance represented the two 
Duchesses, as they also used every argument to induce 
the ill-fated young bride to accept the dangerous crown. 
The curtain fell on her reluctant, tearful consent, gained 
at last. The next scene was the knighthood of Sir 
Walter Baleigh, and need not be minutely described. 
The third and last was the chef d! oeuvre of the whole : 
it was the intercession of Queen Philippa for the con- 
demned defenders of Calais. Towering above them all 
stood Edward Flantagenet, in his regal robes. Sir 
Evelyn had been at once chosen for this, on account of 
his superior height ; for though Harry Wyndham had 
indignantly asserted, in answer to Mabel's teazing, that 
five feet eleven was a stature by no means to be despised, 
there was no doubt that Sir Evelyn's additional two 
inches gave him superior claims. Willy was almost 
afraid: the martial attire, the commanding attitude, 
and the stem expression of his eye, half made him 
doubt if it could be really Evelyn. At the feet of 
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the Monarch knelt the Queen, so disguised by her 
courtly dress and. the old-fashioned head-gear, which 
hid away her wealth of sunny hair, that it was dij£- 
cult to recognise the Lady Ida. The loveliness of the 
suppliant, the pathos of her pleading, the terrible 
resolve of her royal spouse, and the noble bearing of 
the gallant Eustace de St. Pierre and his brave col- 
leagues, formed a picture not easily to be forgotten; 
and as the words burst at last from the lips of Edward, 
"Dame, I can deny you nothing!" and the halters were 
triumphantly taken from the necks of the doomed 
patriots, the curtain fell amid quite a furor of applause. 
When the actors reappeared in the drawing-room, they 
were warmly congratulated on their performance. 
Evelyn threw himself down on an ottoman beside 
Lady Rythesdale, declaring that he was glad to be 
rid of regal restraints and dignity; and then Willy 
stole to his side, and softly drew his arm round him, as 
if to assure himself of his identity. Lady Rythesdale 
smiled as she noticed this, but made no remark. 

The next morning, when Willy came in to breakfast, 
three Christmas presents awaited him: a beautiful little 
Skye terrier from Grace Eversley, with the single word 
"Mop" engraved on the collar; a writing-desk with 
silver fittings, and his initials on the outside, from Lady 
Eythesdale ; and a book from Evelyn, full of illus- 
trations of travels and adventures. His delight cannot 
be told; he could hardly tear himself away from his 
treasures, even to come to the table. They all went to 
church afterwards. It was a brilliant frosty morning ; 
the old church was gay with holly and ivy, and wreaths 
of scarlet berries. Willy could just see it all, over the 
top of the old-fashioned pew^ as he stood on a foot-stool 
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by Evelyn's side to look over the same hymn-book. 
Once, half unconsciously, his eyes were raised to his, 
as the sweet words of the '' angels' song " floated by, as 
if with the longing to know that he, too, was sharing 
the only real joy of that holy time, — the assurance 
that the Saviour, whose lowly birth they that day 
commemorated, was indeed his own. The look was not 
lost upon his brother, though the child did not know 
it. Mr. Randolph's sermon that day Willy never forgot. 
By the end of the week all the guests had left Alliston, 
— with the exception of Mr. Wyndham and the two 
Murrays. Somehow it seemed as if these two and 
Willy had less and less in common as time went on. 
There was much in them that he could not but disap- 
prove of, — to say nothing of their very unconciliating 
conduct towards himself. They seemed to take a pride 
in seeing how far they could evade all authority; 
and, after deliberately disregarding Lady Caime's most 
stringent commands, would endeavour, by any amount 
of subterfuge and prevarication, to escape being found 
out. Willy was so accustomed to conceal nothing from 
Evelyn that he could not understand it. They often 
laughed at him for being such a little fool, as they termed 
it. We shall see which was the safest policy in the end. 
Here it may be observed, that although Sir Eveljm always 
encouraged Willy to come to him with everything, he 
did not allow him to consider that the mere confession 
of a fault was to preclude all penalties: his idea of 
justice was very diflferent from that, and Willy perfectly 
understood it. A little incident that occurred about 
this time may be mentioned in proof of this. A frost 
had set in with great severity, and the great pool in 
the park was frozen: skating oT course began; and 
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Willy, who was having his first lessQDS from Evelyn, 
enjoyed it thoroughly. It was a splendid day : the ice 
was covered with sliders and skaters. Lady Caime, 
however, with Laura and the two Murrays, were out 
for the day. Sir Evelyn, with his friend Harry 
Wyndham and Willy, had just returned to the ice after 
lunch, when the latter, who had got on his skates and 
was just beginning to start, happened to put his hand 
into his pocket, and there found a note that Evelyn 
had given him the day before to take to Mr. Randolph I 
He had entirely forgotten it, and now was in great 
dismay; for he had several times been reproved by his 
brother for carelessness in little things, and he had told 
him that the next time he transgressed he must take 
notice of it. For a moment the temptation was strong 
to send someone up to the Rectory, and say nothing : 
but Willy's conscience would not allow that ! He went 
straight up to Evelyn. 

" Evelyn," he said, timidly, " I quite forgot that note 
to Mr. Randolph that you gave me yesterday : I'm very 
sorry ! " 

"Oh, Willy, that was very careless I How did you 
know of what consequence it might be ? " 

" I am very sorry ! " he repeated, his eyes filling with 
tears. 

• " So am I ; for you remember what I said last time. 
I am particularly sorry to do it now, but you must 
learn to be more careful ; so now you will have tq take 
the note up to the Rectory yourself, and then go and 
stay in your own room instead of coming down here 
again.'* 

Poor Willy! this was indeed a penalty: a dreadful 
one it seemed to him. He, had been so thoroughly 
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enjoying his skating, it was very hard to leave it now. 
He said nothing, however, but asked George, — one of 
the footmen, who was his special attendant, — ^to take 
off the skates that he had only just put on. The latter 
looked much surprised; but seeing that he had hard 
work to speak at all, he supposed that something was 
wrong, as he had just seen Sir Evelyn speaking to him. 
He was very much attached to his little charge ; and 
as he felt a tear fall on his hand while he was un- 
fastening the strap, he could not help thinking, privately, 
that if it wa% his master who had spoiled his pleasure 
in this way, it was very hard 1 But Sir Evelyn was 
quite as sorry himself, if he had only known it. Willy's 
instant though timid confession of his fault, had touched 
him considerably, and especially the way in which he 
had taken his disappointment, — no sulking, or pouting, 
or angry looks ; and in his heart he wished he could have 
spared him I He could not help watching him a little : 
perhaps he guessed why bis hand passed so hastily over 
his eyes, and his head was bent so low. How little 
Willy knew as he rose up and turned to have one more 
look at the joyous scene, and especially at one figure 
among all those swiftly-flying skaters, what yearning, 
loving eyes had been resting on him not a minute 
before : he seemed to be skimming away then as lightly 
as any of them. Slowly and sadly he pursued his way 
to the Rectory, left the note, and then came on to the 
house. He met nobody, and at last reached his own 
room. There was a nice fire as usual, and it looked 
warm and bright ; but as he stood at the window, the 
brilliant winter-sky, the sparkling ground, and in the 
distance the pool with its busy throng, whose merry 
shouts and laughter he could faintly hear, made him 
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feel sadder than ever. No thought of resentment 
against Evelyn was in his mind, for he knew he had 
been just in what he had done; and justice to a child 
is everything! but stiU it seemed very strange to be 
there all alone when such fun was going on. He took 
a book and tried to amuse himself, but somehow he 
could not get, interested in what he read. The after- 
noon was unspeakably long. Willy did not know how 
utterly his brother's pleasure had been spoiled too, — 
how those involuntary childish tears, at his apparently 
harsh decree, had gone to his heart ! 

At last, when it became too dark to see out of doors 
any longer, Willy went and sat down on the hearthrug, 
and leaning his head against the armchair, fell fast 
asleep. The housemaid came in presently to shut up 
the windows and see to the fire, and he awoke quickly. 
He found it was nearly six o'clock : surely the skating 
must be over by that time. He sat still for a while, 
and pondered what he should do all the rest of the 
evening, — ^whether he should see Evelyn again or not ; 
and then came back the thought of his displeasure, and 
altogether he felt very unhappy. Presently he heard 
him come into his dressing-room, but he knew it could 
not be to dress then. How he listened to every sound 1 
At last Evelyn opened the door between. Willy was 
still sitting on the rug; he started up now, not the 
least knowing what would come next Evelyn came in 
and came up to him, and just putting his arm round his 
shoulders, without a word he stooped down and kissed 
him. Oh, what a bound the little heart gave at that ! 
The weight seemed gone in a moment ; and then Evelyn 
sat down before the fire, and drew him close to him. 

" I cannot tell you, my dear child, how sorry I am 
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that this has happened to-day ; but I think you know 
that what I did was only just and right after what I 
said last time." 

" Oh, I know," said Willy, brokenly, " and I am very 
sorry; but it doesn't seem half so bad now that you 
aren't angry still : I have been feeling so afraid of that 
aU afternoon ! " and he laid his head down on his 
brother's shoulder as he spoka 

" No : I did not feel like being angry when I saw 
how you took what I said, especially after you had told 
me yourself. I always meet confession half way, as 
you know, though that does not do away with all 
penalties ; and this forgetfulness, though it is not like 
many other faults, must be overcome. It brings often 
so much trouble, and even danger with it, if it is not 
checked in time." 

And then he went on to tell him of all the people 
who were coming to-miorrow, and the grand day's 
skating they should have, as it was still freezing hard. 
Soon after the gong sounded, and he went back to his 
room, taking Willy with him as usual. He came 
eagerly enough, and was so bright and happy, — ^so 
evidently relieved at his brother's restored kindness, 
that the latter was quite struck. It liad been a little 
question with him that afternoon, whether the child 
would easily get over his keen disappointment, — whether 
he would have any feeling of malice towards himself 
for the sudden check he had given to his pleasure. He 
was perfectly reassured on that point now. 

The next day arose cloudless and bright, and soon a 
large party had assembled, — ^among them were of course 
the Eversleys. Now Grace was a very fair skater, 
but sometimes it happened that she needed a little 
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assistance. Singularly enough whenever this was the 
case, Harry Wyndham was sure to be within sight and 
call ; once a strap wanted tightening, and he brought 
up a chair immediately,.and seating her in it proceeded 
to bore a new hole with great care : it certainly took 
a very long time, but perhaps was not so easy as it 
looked ! As to Mabel, she had only tried skating once 
before, and was very helpless. Sir Evelyn instructed 
her patiently, and she could soon stand alone. After that 
be would occasionally withdraw his hand, and skating 
off to a little distance, graciously invite her to follow. 

''Oh, Evelyn," she exclaimed, hopelessly, "I can't 
come : I daren't ! " 

"Try," he answered, laughing at her frantic attempts 
to " strike " properly ; " never mind a few falls ! " 

''Oh, please!" she cried, as she nearly lost her 
balance : " I was all but down then ! Evelyn, I'll never 
be saucy to you again, if you'll only come and fetch 
me I" 

" Ah, wait till you're on terra firman and independent 
of me. I hav'nt much opiuion of your promises now ! " 

" Willy, will you come and just give me your hand ? 
do!" 

" No, no, Willy ! " shouted Evelyn : " don't go, on any 
account." 

So Willy could only hover near, as much amused 
as Evelyn at Mabel's distress. The latter went to her 
again after that, and she soon began to gain more 
courage. Next day she improved still more ; but alas, 
that very night a thaw set in, and soon the ice-bound 
waters were sparkling and dancing again, as if rejoicing 
in their regained freedom. Those bright days of skat- 
ing, when they had been on the ice almost from morning 
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till night, were stereotyped for ever in Willy's memory. 
One day, soon after, the Murrays had some friends of 
their own to see them ; they were just their own sort, 
and Willy felt in the midst of their noisy play that he 
was hardly wanted. So he stole away to his room, 
where the bright fire seemed to invite him to stay, and 
taking the book Evelyn had given him on Christmas 
Day, began again to look over the pictures. But gradually 
his thoughts wandered away to the old manse, and his 
life there. This beginning of the New Year had re- 
called past days: he wondered what they were all 
doing, and whether they ever thought of him, and then 
came the contrast of his present life. How much he 
had come to love his beautiful English home ; how kind 
almost everybody was to him I and Evelyn : what should 
he do without him now? Almost unconsciously his 
thoughts resolved themselves into a little word of 
earnest thanksgiving for all that surrounded him, and 
especially for Evelyn's love, which seemed to him, as in 
truth it was, the crown and sunshine of his little life I 
Just then he heard his brother's voice calling him, and 
ran off. Evelyn had come in from hunting, and had 
thrown himself down, just ba he was, on one of the 
comfortable easy chairs in the library. 

" Well young man," he said, as Willy came eagerly 
to his side, ^ and where have you been : I looked into 
the school-room, but couldn't find you ? " 

" I was upstairs," he answered simply. " Have you 
had a good run to-day, Evelyn ? " 

"Capital: all round by Brakenhurst and Ellington, 
and killed at last in Sedgely Hollow. But what were 
you doing all by yourself, and away from the other 
boys ? " 
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''Oh^ I was looking at my beautiful book again : Fm 
never tired of that. And then/' rather hesitatingly, 
" I was thinking." 

" What about : nothing that made you unhappy, eh ? " 
Evelyn had more than once fancied that this season 
might be bringing back old days to him. 

" No, indeed," he answered earnestly. " I was think- 
ing how much I had to make me happy. And then, I 
couldn't help thanking God a little bit for bringing 
me home to you, Evelyn, and just then you called 



me. 



** My dear child!" exclaimed his brother involuntarily ; 
but for the moment he added no more. The innocent 
words had gone straight to his heart. He wondered if 
Willy could at all guess the brightness that had come 
into his own life since he had come " home " to him, 
as he called it! At that moment Harry Wyndham 
came in. 

" So you're back first," he said to Evelyn, as he sat 
down on the other side of the fire. *'I missed you 
coming home." 

" Yes : I came back the short way, by Helstone, when 
Manvers left me. You were with Col. Eversley, were 
not you ? " 

" Yes : I rode nearly all the way with him," answered 
Harry, cheerily. " Oh, by the way I've got something 
here," and he drew out a small sealed note, which he 
gave to Willy. 

" Oh, Evelyn ! it can't be for me : it must be your's I " 

" Well, I don't know Willy," he replied gravely, with 
a glance at his friend: "my letters aren't addressed 
quite like that, with such a grand 'Esquire.' You'd 
better open it and see." It was an invitation to a 
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dinner and Christmas tree at the Priory^ for the next 
Thursday evening. 

Willy's eyes sparkled. ** Oh, I never saw a Christmas 
tree in my life ! But it's a late dinner, so I suppose you 
won't let me go, Evelyn ? " 

*^ Yes/' replied his brother smiling, and stroking hin 
head : " you shall go. Are we asked too, Wyndham ? " 

"Certainly we are, and the Colonel asked me to go 
over there in the morning and help choose the tree," 
he replied, with a look of such infinite saUsfsu^tion as 
the occasion seemed hardly to warrant I 

Sir Evelyn laughed. ''Then I suppose I needn't 
expect to see you all day, eh, old boy ? " And his tone 
was somewhat mischievous. 

" Ob, yes, I shall come back ; but I can't quite tell 
when." And Harry took up a paper that lay near hioi 
and began to read it with great apparent interest 

Willy then ventured to ask, " Are James and Lewis 
going, Evelyn ? " 

** I don't know, and I don't much care : those younj^ 
gentlemen are no special favourites of mine, I can 
tell you. I don't think I shall have them here 
agami 

" But they do so like being here ! " 

"Very possibly: but I wonder you seem to care 
about it, Willy. I don't fancy they make themselves 
particularly pleasant to you, eh ? " Evelyn knew more 
on this subject than Willy guessed, but he did not say- 
so then. 

** Why, you see they are older than I am, and I don't 
think they always like the things that I do ; but I do 
hope you will let them come again," he added, half 
timidly. 
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''You are a strange child," said Evelyn, smiling as he 
rose to go upstairs ; and the subject dropped. 

The Christmas tree at the Priory was a great success. 
The presents were all good of their kind, but as the 
ticket for each thing was drawn promiscuously, no one 
knew what they should get. Willy, to his extreme 
delight, drew a box of water-colours, containing brushes 
and palettes. 

Oh, look, Evelyn !" he exclaimed, " is'nt this beautiful ? 
I have so often wanted to colour some of my little 
pictures : do look ? " 

Evelyn was almost as much pleased as he was at 
seeing his pleasure, and examined and praised every- 
thing to his heart's content. He had got a handsome 
leather purse, so he was in luck's way. Harry Wynd- 
ham's prize was a doll ; and, amid the delighted amuse- 
ment of the children, he gravely took it in his arms 
pretending to hush it to sleep. He, however, soon 
effected a change with little Minnie Kirby, who was in 
despair at possessing an elaborately worked cigar case. 
After a time, when the tree was cleared and the bon- 
bons distributed, the whole party returned to the draw- 
ing-room. 

" What have you got, Lewis ? " asked Willy, finding 
himself near him. 

"Only this," he replied, discontentedly showing a 
handsomely bound book that he held. " I've been try- 
ing to exchange it, but nobody will. And I declare," he 
added, " you've got that paint-box, — the very thing of all 
othera that I wanted : its too provoking ! " and he turned 
away. 

What a struggle went on for a minute in Willy's 
mind. Lewis had been particularly illnatured to him 
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« 

that morning, refusing to lend him something of his 

that he much wanted for a minute. Here was a fine 
opportunity for putting his principles into practice^ and 
trying to "overcome evil with good." He would try. 
" Lewis," he said, following him, " I will change with 
you if you like, and you shall have this." 

Lewis opened his eyes in astonishment. " Why don't 
you care for the box then: do you really want to 
change ? " 

" Yes, I do : I dare say I shall like the book very 
much." 

" Very well then, here it is ; and the paint-box will 
be much more useful to me than to you." 

Poor Willy 1 Lewis little guessed the sacrifice he 
was making. An unbidden tear rose to his eye, but be 
brushed it hastily away as he gave one thought to his 
lost treasure. A few minutes after Sir Eveljm chanced 
to see Lewis Murray busily examining his new possession. 

" Why Lewis," he said, " have you one too ? That is 
exactly like Willy's I " 

" It is the one he had," answered Lewis, rather doubt- 
fully : " he changed it just now with me for a book." 

'' Indeed I I wonder how that could have been : he 
was so very much pleased with it, and said it was just 
what he wanted." 

"He did'nt seem to mind," said Lewis sullenly, as 
he retreated ; but in his heart he was wondering how 
Willy could have done it for him. 

After a while Sir Evelyn came upon Willy, and 
thought he would have a little further explanation. 

" Come here Willy," he said: "I want you a moment!" 

The child looked up rather anxiously: there was 
something not quite usual in his tone. He just took 
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him aside into a little ante-room, where it happened 
no one was at that time, and asked him what he had 
done with the paint-box that he had been so pleased 
to get. 

" Lewis liked it very much too," he answered hesitat- 
ingly ; " so I gave it to him, and he gave me a book in 
exchange." 

" But how was it Willy ? I don't understand : I don't 
suppose you like the book half so well." 

"No: but I wanted particularly to do something to 
please him." 

" Why ? Because he was so particularly illnatured to 
yoi^ this morning, eh ! I happened to hear all that." 

" Did you, Evelyn ! I thought you were busy with 
the paper." 

" So I was : but I heard notwithstanding. How is it 
my boy ? " 

" Why you see, perhaps now he won't think / feel 
unkindly about it ; and you know it says we must try 
to do good even to those that aren't very kind to us. 
You don't mind, do you ? " he added, looking up at him 
with his earnest eyes. 

" No, my dear child ; I don't mind, except for your 
own sake, though I can hardly understand it even now. 
It was your own, and you had a right to do as you 
Uked." 

" I am so glad," said Willy, with a half smile : " I was 
almost afraid when you called me that you were vexed 
about something." 

"Not with you at any rate," replied his brother 
kindly. Just then they heard Grace's voice calling 
him to come and make up the number of a game ; and 
he ran oflF. 
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Sir Evelyn was greatly struck with his conduct in 
this little affair ; and Lewis, for once, was thoroughly 
ashamed of himself. Perhaps after all, Willy was the 
most entirely satisfied of the three ! Even though the 
sacrifice he had made seemed so little appreciated by 
his companion, he had the happy consciousness of hav- 
ing tried at least to please his Master in heaven : and 
the thought of His loving approval was joy to his little 
heart. The pleasant evening came to an end at last. 
A few days after, and the Murrays left for school, and 
Willy's lessons with Mr. Randolph began again. They 
had been very happy holidays ; but his school life was 
not an irksome one : he had his afternoons with Evelyn, 
and whether indoors or out, to be with him was 
quite enough for Willy. His gentle kindness was ud- 
varying, and the child repaid it with the fulness of 
his young heart's love; it was seldom that even the 
shadow of a cloud came between them. No event of 
any importance occurred at AUiston now for several 
months. The next that need be recorded was when 
April days were getting bright and warm, and winter 
had entirely passed away. 



CHAPTER VIL 

" When we are sad, where can we turn for sacoour ? 
When we are wretched, where can we complain? 
When our heart's treasured ones look coldly on na^ 
Where can we go to ease our bosom's pain ? " 

One" day early in April, Sir Evelyn chanced to take- 
up the TiTnes after luncheon, and exclaimed hurriedly, 
as his eye caught a name on the first column, " Dear 
me : I am very sorry to see this. Poor Wyndham ! " 

"What is it?" asked Lady Caime: "anything happened 
to him?" 

" No ; but I see he has just lost his mother : very 
suddenly too. Poor fellow! I almost wonder I have 
not heard from him; but I suppose he has bad time 
for nothing yet." 

** Is it my Mr. Wyndham,* asked Willy ; " the one 
that was so kind to me at Christmas, and made me the 
ship?" 

''Yes; it*s Harry Wyndham," repfied his brother. 
" Poor fellow 1 his home will be broken up now ; for he 
was the only child, and his father has been dead for 
years. I wonder what be will do : at any rate he shall 
come here as soon as he likes." 

Harry was his greatest friend, and he knew how to feel 
for him in this sorrow. That afternoon as firefly and 
Snowdrop, with their respective riders, were passing the 
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Priorv gates, tliey met the two Everaleya, and Mrs. 
WiltiDQ just coming oat. They stopped aa a matter o4 
course. Mabel was beginning to rally Evelyn on his 
grave looka, wht*n he remaii:ed, — 

* By the way, have you heard about poor Wyndham ? 
I onlv saw it in the T-ni*^ of to-dav!** 

** No : what ? * exclaimed Emma Wilton and Mabel 
in a breath ; Grace waa juat then bending so low over 
Snowdrop's head-gear that perhaps she did not hear. 

Evelyn explained ; abiding, *' I have written to him, 
and asked him to come to Alliston as soon as he liked. 
I thought it would do him good," 

** The best thing in the world for him," said Mrs. 
Wilton. '* Poor fellow I he will feel it very much : he 
always seemed so attached to her." 

** Yes," remarked Mabel : * how he did talk of her 
last time he was here," 

Grace seemed to find something very attractive 
about Snowdrop, for she never lifted her head till 
the adieus were exchanged, and Evelyn and Willy 
rode on. 

" I wonder what was the matter with Grace, to-day," 
remarked the latter. " She hardly spoke once, and she 
looked so very white : didn't you think so Evelyn ? " 

^' I didn't notice it ; we were talking so much of Mr. 
Wyndham. But take care, my boy ; you've got your 
reins wrong again I " 

** Oh, dear, how stupid I am : I do so forget ! Is 
that right ? " 

''Yes, quite! take them up well: and now for a 
cant^/^ 

Through the soft spring twilight, over the turf they 
cantered on, nearly all the way till they reached home. 
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How Willy enjoyed these rides with Evelyn : he was so 
gentle with him, so kind and patient in his teaching, 
that he thought there could not be a pleasanter thing 
in the world than to ride so by his side. 

At last came a letter from Harry Wyndham, to say 
that he would be at Alliston on the evening of the 
following day. ''I am afraid you will find me but a 
dull companion, my dear old fellow ! " he wrote ; " but I 
had rather be with you than anywhere else, so expect 
me to-morrow." Next day he got into the train, and 
was, as he thought, fortunate enough to have secured 
a carriage all to himself. His feet were comfortably 
reposing on the opposite seat, covered with his ruj^, and 
he was congratulating himself that he was not likely 
to be disturbed now, when the door opened, and another 
gentleman entered. " Hallo, Wyndham ! " exclaimed a 
fine cheery voice. " Is it you ? " And the new comer 
shook hands with him warmly. ''Lord Bythesdale! 
who would have thought of meeting you here ? " said 
Harry in astonishment. " Where are you off to ? " 

'' I am running down to Oxford to see a young scape- 
grace nephew of mine, who seems to have come to 
grief in some way or other. I couldn't quite make it 
out, so I thought I'd better go and look him up. And 
where are you going, may I ask ? " 

'''Why, Alliston has asked me to stay with him again. 
He's the very best and kindest friend a man ever had : 
and just now of course I feel it especially." 

" Ah ! I was so sorry to hear of your loss," replied 
Lord Bythesdale. " Well, at any rate Evelyn will do 
his best for you : be i8 a good fellow, as you say. I 
don't think I ever knew a young man in his position 
80 utterly unspoiled, and yet filling it so well in every 
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way. I wish, bj the way, you'd tell him to remember 
hilt promise of coming to the Towers this summer ; it's 
more than a year since he was with us thera" 

** Certainly I will : bat I rather fancy he is more at 
home now on account of his little brother ; he does not 
much like to trust him too long to my Lady C*s. tender 
mercies I imagine ! ^ 

*' Probably not: that is not at all surprising. But 
how good he is : it is so seldom one sees a great strong 
fellow like Evelyn, so thoughful and gentle with a little 
child. Be sure you tell him he is to bring Willy, too ; 
my wife took an extraordinary fancy to him when she 
was at Alliston : she used to get quite enraged at my 
Lady's unkind behaviour to him. I do hope/' con- 
tinued Lord Rythesdale, energetically, "that Evelyn 
will soon take to himself a wife, and get rid of her. 
I'm sure he has done his duty to her now I " 

**I wish he would, I'm sure," replied Harry; "but 
Fve never heard anything that seemed to point that 
way at all." 

" Haven't you ? Well, then of course you must not 
mention it ; but I do rather fancy from what I hear, 
that there is something on the tapis now. I believe 
he is all but engaged to one of those Miss Eversleys, 
though they have not announced it yet. You know 
who I mean ? They were often at Alliston while we 
were there at Christmas." 

•* Yes, I know," replied Harry quietly. 

"I sincerely hope it is so," pursued his Lordship; "they 
are charming girla He might have looked higher cer- 
tainly : but I believe it would be for his real happinesa" 

" Which of them is it ? " asked Harry, in a rather 
low voice. 
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** Oh, not the widow ! and of course not the young 
one. Its the second, — ^Qrace is her name, — the one 
with those bewitchinpr dark eyes ! " 

'' Yes : that's the name of the second.'' But Harry just 
then found no more to say. His companion drew out 
his Timea^ and he did the same, but what progress he 
made in the perusal of it need not be told, seeing that 
he was holding it for a long time, quite unconsciously. 
Upside down. Poor Harry! it seemed as if a dark cloud 
had suddenly overshadowed him. It was of no use 
trying to hide it from himself: he knew now that he 
loved Grace Eversley, — truly, deeply loved her; and 
yet how could he have been blind so long ? Was it not 
the most natural thing in the world that she and Evelyn 
should have become attached to each other : sharing as 
they did so many tastes and pursuits, and so constantly 
thrown together. How in fiEtct could it be otherwise ? 
No : he could not wonder ; and yet he had fancied that 
she had not been altogether indifferent to him : but that 
could only have been fancy. Besides, he knew well 
enough that he could in no way offer to Grace what 
Evelyn could. What a position his wife would occupy 1 
And with his own enthusiastic admiration for his friend^ 
he could not imagine any woman proof against his 
lova 

No doubt there had long been an understanding 
between them : he could recall many little proofs of this ; 
aud her manner to himself had been but the sort of 
sisterly one that his intimate friendship with Evelyn 
would naturally permit of. Well, at any rate, no one 
knew of his secret, and no one ever should know. But 
how different was the anticipation of arriving at Alliston, 
to that which it had been in the morning ! The idea of 
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seeing Grace again : of being near her, — ^with her, had 
attracted him perhaps more than he knew. He had 
half dreamed of ascertaining his fate this time, though 
he feared the opposition of her father. He had come 
now into the possession of his small patrimony ; but it 
might be wholly insuflBcient in his eyes. However, 
there was no need to think of all this now. How 
changed everything seemed ! The sight of the well- 
known carriage at the Overstone Station brought an 
almost sickening feeling of hopelessness and despair. 
Lord Rythesdale put his head out to see if Evelyn 
might have come, but there was only the carriage. 

** I dare say he is better employed this beautiful day," 
laughed his Lordship, as he shook hands with Harry : 
" but mind you don't say a word, it might annoy him, 
till it is announced; but you may be sure it's true. 
Just look at those horses," he added ; " what splendid 
fellows they are ! Evelyn knows something about 
horseflesh at any rate. Good-bye ; and don't forget my 
message to him. 
" Good-bye," said Harry : " I shall remember." 
And then, as the train moved on. Lord Rythesdale 
seated himself comfortably again, and thought no more 
of what had passed. Little he guessed what sorrow 
to more than one young heart his chance words had 
caused. Is it not often so ? We kuow not what daggers 
we sometimes thurst into the bosom of our nearest and 
dearest, by some accidental word, — some careless remark. 
The smile may linger on the lip and the light in the 
eye, when the sunshine has died suddenly out of the 
heart. Well for those who in moments like these can 
cast their burden on the loving heart of "Him who 
knows all, and loves us better than He knows." 
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Meanwhile Harry Wyndham was pursuing his way to 
Alliston. Just as the carriage reached the bouse, Sir 
Evelyn rode in at the other gate. How handsome 
he looked, was his friend's involuntary thought: how 
worthy of any woman's love ! His greeting, too, was so 
full of genuine kindness and sympathy ; he could never 
feel differently to him, though, all Unconsciously he had 
become his rival in the dearest wish of his heart. They 
entered the house together, and Evelyn was struck by 
Harry's exceedingly sad, dejected look. Little he knew 
whence the last and darkest cloud had come. 

They were walking up and down the terrace later in 
evening, when Willy came running up the steps on his 
way from the Rectory: he had stayed on for some 
cricket practice with his school-fellows, as Evelyn was 
away. 

" How that child grows ! " exclaimed Harry. " And I 
declare I think he gets jollier-looking every time I see 
him : but he does not look over strong, Alliston." 

"No," replied his brother, rather anxiously: *'he 
has had a tiresome little cough lately; but its nearly 
gone now. The warm days will soon set him to rights 
again." 

" Oh, have you come back ? " cried Willy, as he caAight 
sight of Mr. Wyndham. "I'm so glad!" And the 
greeting that followed was so warm on both sides, that 
Evelyn was considerably amused. 

. At dinner that night Evelyn chanced to remark that 
he was to lunch at the Priory next day, as he had some 
business with C(d. Eversley. 

" You'll come, of course ? " he said to Harry. " They 
quite expect you, and it wilt be only a family party you 
know." 
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How inadvertently the words were spoken, but they 
went like a knife to bis heart Of course Evelyn 
would say so naturally enough. But no: try as he 
would, he could not yet bring himself to look upon 
bis great happiness. Perhaps after a time it would 
Hseem easier. 

** No : I think not to-morrow," he replied. " But don't 
you mind about me : we have plenty of work for 
^o-morrow, haven't we, young man ? '' and he turned to 
Willy, wbo had just come in. 

'* Oh, will you really mend my ship for me to-morrow ? 
How kind of you I I will be back in good time.'' 

'' But why should you bother yourself about that ? " 
asked Evelyn. '' Willy can wait : and you aren't going 
to run away I " 

'' But I like to do it for him : it is just what will suit 
me, I assure you." 

Just then the ladies rose to retire. 

''Evelyn I " said Willy presently, in rather a hesitating 
voice, " I had almost forgotten : but Grace gave me. this 
for you this afternoon. J didn't quite forget," he added 
coaxingly, as .his brother took the little three cornered 
note from his hand. 

" Well, oot quite ; " answered Evelyn, beginning to 
read it. ^* Ah, that's all right." And a contented smile, 
as Harry thought, came over his face. " What time did 
you see her, Willy ? " 

*' About four I think," he replied, quite reassured by 
the tone of his voice; ''just as we were passing Ayton 
Cliff. She said she had only written a line because 
she should see you to-morrow." 

The next day, finding that Harry was really in earnest 
in his wish to stay behind, Evelyn went without him. 



I 
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He could not help tbiiiking it a little strange^ intimate 
as he was with the Eversleys, that he should feel any 
scrapie in going there. However, he supposed the feel- 
ing would wear off in time, and meanwhile it was best 
to let him do exactlj as he felt inclined. Willy came 
back in good time, and the two went at once to Evelyn's 
lathe room, where were tools of all kinds, and soon both 
were as busy as possible. 

"I suppose you very often see the Eversleys, don't you, 
Willy ? " asked Mr. Wyndham, casually, in the course 
of the afternoon. 

"Yes: we see them nearly everyday. They come 
here, or we stop at the Priory when we come back from 
riding." 

"And what do you do generally ? " 

'' Oh, Evelyn talks to Gracie a great deal ; because he 
tells her all about the new cottages he is building, and 
the things he does in the gardens : so Mabel and I go 
lie the ferns, or the doves ; and sometimes we water the 
flowers, or feed the swans. Evelyn has been making a 
new rose-garden lately," he added, " and Gracie has done 
all the designs for him. It is so pretty, with arches of 
roses and little winding patha Won't you come and 
look at it ? it's close by." 

" I will some time," replied Mr. Wyndham : and so 
the talk ended. 

Meanwhile, in the sunny morning room at the Priory, 
Mrs. Eversley and her daughters were sitting at their 
nsual avocations, reading and working. Grace happened 
to be nearest the window. She was looking remarkably 
well in her softly-coloured dress, just relieved by the 
l>right blue ribbon that bound her rich hair. A few 
primroses were in her belt ; for Grace was rarely seen 
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without a flower of some kind about her : winter and 
summer it was almost a joke against her that she always 
found something in the shape of a leaf or a flower to 
wear. Just now her work did not appear to engross 
her very specially : her eyes often wandered out over 
the garden, and beyond to where the road might easily 
be seen. All at once they drooped low, and a slight 
flush rose to her cheek. 

" Here they are ! " exclaimed Mabel, as the sound of 
horses' hoofs was heard outside. 

" Oh, no : it's only Evelyn. Mr. Wyndham can't be 
at Alliston then ; " and she ran out as usual to caress 
her favourite Firefly. Sir Evelyn entered. 

" I could not persuade Wyndham to come with me," 
he said to Mrs. Eversley after they had shaken hands, 
" though I told him you would be alone. Perhaps, poor 
fellow, he will feel more up to things after awhile : he 
looks quite ill now." 

"I am very sorry," she replied. "I should have 
thought be would have felt enough at home with us 
not to mind." 

"So I thought, and so I told him; but he would 
not be persuaded. Look, Grace," he added, turning 
to her: "this is the design you wanted for that last 
border." 

But Grace had vanished. 

" Why, she was here a moment ago," remarked her 
mother : " where can she have flown to ? " 

Poor little Grace, she had somewhat hastily retreated, 
— ostensibly, to get something for her work ; really, to 
keep down the choking feeling at her heart caused by 
Evelyn's words. Almost unconsciously she had been 
anticipating a certain meeting that morning with strange 
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joy : and now, to think that he was so near and yet had 
not come, how could it be ? and why should he treat 
them as if they were. strangers? Well, at any rate, 
she must not stay there; so she returned again to the 
drawing-room as soon as she could, and entered with 
great apparent interest into the design Sir Evelyn had 
brought for her approval. Mabel thought her rather 
silent that afternoon as they walked together ; but as 
she appeared just as usual at dinner, she supposed it 
had only been her fancy. 

Business with Col. Eversley occupied Evelyn several 
hours after lunch: when he got back he found Willy 
busily sailing his ship in the great basin of the foun- 
tain on the lawn, 

" Look, Evelyn ! " he exclaimed eagerly : " doesn't it 
sail well ? Mr. Wyndham has mended it so beautifully 
for me." 

^ I see. How kind he is to you ! Where is he 
now ? " 

" He went for a walk about half-an-hour ago. I asked 
him if I should come with him ; but he said he liked 
being by himself." 

" Come and see how your ship sails on the pool," said 
Evelyn : " you'll have more room there." 

Joyfully Willy assented ; and very pretty the tiny 
craft looked as she glided out in full sail over the 
smooth water. The string he held it by went out 
farther and farther, till she looked like a little white 
speck in the distance. 

*' Isn't it like a real ship, Evelyn?" cried Willy 
with delight. " I wish Mr. Wyndham was here to 
see it." 

Just as they were leaving the pool he joined them. 
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" So you came here after all ? " he said to Willy. 
"And how did she go?" 

'' Oh, so beautifully I I did so wish you were here." 

^ Well : but you would not come with me. It's quite 
true," he added to Evelyn, as Willy ran on to put his 
ship away. '' I tried all sorts of arguments, but it was 
no use. You had told him never to go beyond the 
gravel walk; and though he was longing to see his 
ship sail, I believe cart ropes would not have drawn 
him." 

Evelyn smiled. ''I quite believe that; though, of 
course, I only meant when he was alone : he certainly 
might have gone with you. But my word is law to 
him, I think, whether I am present or absent. I really 
have to be quite careful how I lay commands upon 
him." 

'^ How is it, AUiston ? I have often noticed it : and 
yet he seems so devoted to you ; not a bit as if you 
ruled him by fear." 

'* No : I don't think I do that It certainly is more 
love than fear ; and yet I have never spoilt him. But 
there is one thing I have sometimes wondered about 
with regard to that child. Now and then I have almost 
thought that neither his love for me nor his fear would 
make him do anything that he fancied to be wrong: 
not that we have ever come into collision yet ; but I 
want to get him out of some of his strange notions if I 
can." 

" Oh, if you mean religious scruples and fancies, no 
doubt he will grow out of them in time. I wouldn't 
try to root them out too roughly ; it only makes them 
take firmer hold." 

''No, I don't wish to force him; but of course I 
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could not possibly give way^ if once I were in earnest, 
for his own sake." 

Jast then the little subject of their conversation 
reappeared ; and as Evelyn's arm passed fondly round 
his shoulders as he walked by his side, it did not seem 
that much else than love subsisted between these two. 

'' Did Mabel send me any message about the doves, 
Evelyn ? " he asked, presently. " She promised to tell 
me how many came." 

"No, she didn't: but I didn't see much of ier. 
They were all so sorry, Wyndham, that you would not 
come. Mrs. Eversley said she hardly thought you 
would look upon them as strangers in this way, idter 
you had been there so much." 

" They are very kind," he replied, rather absently : 
" I will go some day." 

" Willy," said his brother, after a pause, " Grace and 
I have quite finished the design for the end of the rose 
garden now. She liked the one I took her to-day very 
much ; we have turned the little walk round into the 
shrubbery." 

" Oh, that will be very pretty : may we go and look 
at it now ? " 

" No, my boy, it is getting too late for you to be out. 
You shall come with me to-morrow." 

When the morrow came, and in fact as several days 
passed on, Evelyn perceived with sorrow, that his friend 
did not at all regain his usual spirits : he looked thin 
and pale, and all his own anxious attempts to cheer or 
amuse him seemed to fail As long as they w^e quite 
alone he was comparatively himself, but any proposal 
to go anywhere, or see people when they came, he 
seemed to shrink from strangely. If Evelyn had to 
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leave him, he seemed always content if be might have 
Willy. 

" Do ride with me this afternoon/' urged the former, 
one day : *' it will do you good, and then we can stop 
at the Priory as we come back, and make the girls 
admit us to their ' five o'clock/ That can't be called 
visiting you know/' 

But Harry could not bear it yet. 

"No*: I think I won't to-day, thank you;" he replied, 
as cheerfully as he could. " I'll take Willy a walk, if 
you are going too far for him." 

And so the matter ended. What was it that drew 
the hitherto spirited, dashing young oflScer to the little 
child, and made him delight in his companionship? 
Perhaps it was the fresh unsullied purity and simplicity 
that hung around Willy, and contrasted so with the 
men and manners to which he had been accustomed, 
that he found so refreshing. Perhaps it was the gentle, 
timid attempts he sometimes made to lead him to 
think of the Hand whence all joy and sorrow comes, 
though he little guessed the bitterness of his present 
grief. His simple words had a very soothing effect 
sometimes. Any direct stereotyped forms of comfort 
would have failed utterly. It was the half deprecating 
childish manner, and the knowledge that the little one 
at his side had not the faintest idea of what was really 
the cause of his unusual depression. An older and 
more experienced companion might easily have detected 
something more than the mere natural grief for the 
loss of a parent : but with Willy he felt safe. When 
with Evelyn himself he had a strange mingling of feel- 
ings, that at times almost unconsciously showed itself. 

A bitter pang would shoot across his breast as he 
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saw him in the full enjoyment, as he supposed, of 
the happiness that he would give his very life but to 
hope for, and the next moment he would as bitterly 
accuse himself of ingratitude and injustice towards his' 
friend, and be filled with remorse at having ever in- 
dulged an ungenerous thought of him. Evelyn was 
often curiously perplexed, but made every allowance 
for his present mood, and endeavoured in all ways to 
anticipate his wishes; till at last, Harry, touched beyond 
words at his patient, unselfish kindness, which he knew 
must seem so often unworthily received, resolved to 
make the eflfort he felt must be made some time, what- 
ever it might cost him. It happened one afternoon 
tbat he had agreed to ride with Evelyn and Willy to 
Overstone and back, as the former had some business 
there. It was Willy's birthday, and as in returning 
they were passing the Priory gates, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Oh, Evelyn, do let us go in for a minute ! I 
should so like to see Grace and Mabel to-day, and show 
them my new whip that you gave me this morning." 

Evelyn at once looked his refusal, and hoped that his 
friend had not heard; but Harry, who was a little 
behind, said, " Oh, yes, Alliston : let him go. I'm com- 
ing too," he added, with an attempt at a smile, as 
Evelyn looked round in surprise. 

" That's right ! " exclaimed the latter : " How glad 
they will be to see you. I hope they are at home." 

Harry earnestly hoped not. But yes : there on the 
lawn they all were, — Colonel and Mrs. Eversley walking 
about together, just returned from their usual drive, 
and Grace and Mabel busy among the flower beds. 

" Why, here come Evelyn and Willy," cried Mabel, 
" and Mr. Wyndham, too. You'd better come Grace," 
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•he added, as Ae rose fioBL ho' kneoL '*Paiiapi they 
am gmng to stay.** 

Grace, Iiowerer, fingezed ; abe needed a momeiit to 
adll the beating dt her fixilirii fitde heart, and tiien she 
followed h^ astefi They had diamoonted, and flie 
serranti were leading away the horses, so th^ was no 
hurry. She diook hands with Sir ETdyn, and then, 
for one instant, her qres met those of Harry Wyndham 
fixed upon \et in a way that made her almost qnaO. 
What was it ? Sach a strange mingling of rqiroacb, 
tendemeas, and gri^ as p^fectly bewildered her. What 
coald it all mean ? She recovered herself howerer, say- 
ing as she held oat her hand to him, 

'^I am Tery glad yoa are come at last, Mr. Wyndham : 
we b^an to think yon had fotgottoi ts&T 

''Forgotten I" he repeated inydlantarily, with a grasp 
of the hand he held, that almost hurt her; bnt he 
dropped it snddenly. " No, SBas Eversley, I had not 
forgotten; bot I haTO been nowhere lately. I only 
hope I have not kept Alliston away too aelfishly." 

Oh, no ! " she replied, with a somewhat forced smile : 
this was 90 different from the meeting she had antici- 
pated. ** We have aeen him nearly eyery day as nsnal, 
I think." 

Harry turned away abmptly : he got desperate when 
he looked at her ; uid mormnring aomething about the 
new fernery, he went towards Mabel and asked her to 
show it to him. Willy had been taken possession of by 
Mrs* Eversley, and as Harry and his companion turned 
into the shrubbery he aaw Sir Evelyn, who had been 
talking to the Colonel, join Qrace, and seat himself 
beside her under the acacia tree. Tea came out pre- 
aently^ bnt Hany did not once apeak to Grace again. 
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he dared not They shook hands at parting, and that 
was all, — all that passed between these two young hearts 
that were *' true as steel " to each other, had they only 
known it! 

Grace Eversley sat a long time over her hair that 
night : she mechanically brushed over and over again 
the long thick tresses, for her thoughts were all in con«- 
fusion. Why had this change come ? What had ^ 
done to cause it? Had he forgotten her, and seen 
some one else that had made him cease to care for her ? 
Or was it possible that she had been all this time deceiv- 
ing her own heart, and fancying more than she had 
any real grounds for ? No : that could hardly be, whea 
she recalled various incidents during hi» last visit to 
Alliston. Something had come between them since 
then, and she was powerless: bnt then, that look he 
had given her to-day I it wa« all very perplexing, — very 
strange. And if as these thoughts passed through her 
mind, a few bright drops glistened behind that veil of 
clustering hair, who shall blame her ? But she brushed 
them hastily away: her womanly pride came to the 
rescue now. Never should he, or anyone else, suspect 
her secret If he had ceased to care for her, at any 
rate, she would appear indiflFerent And yet, even as 
she made her resolve, a little voice within told her 
that her heart was in his safe keeping, and would bo 
so for ever, however far apart their paths might hence- 
forth lie. However, she would meet him outwardly on 
his own ground : if he could forget, shjt could seem to 
do so too. 

The next time they met was at lunch at Alliston, and 
again Harry Wyndham seemed engrossed with every- 
one else, and scarcely looked or spoke to Qrace. She, 

H 
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on her part, was apparently much interested in discus- 
sing aU sorts of things with Sir Evelyn. 

So things went on. Evelyn supposed he must have 
been mistaken in his former fancy that Harry had 
rather more than a common liking for Grace Eversley : 
it could have been only fancy; for nothing could be 
more cool or matter of fact, than their behaviour to 
each other now. The last week in April came, and 
Harry had to return to his duties. 

*' Good-bye, my dear old fellow," he said to Evelyn, 
as they shook hands at parting. ^ I can't thank you ; 
but Fm afraid I've often seemed very ungrateful, and 
yet you know it wasn't that." 

^ No, no : I only wish I could have done you more 
good, and sent you off looking more like yourself. But 
you must come again this summer: that's a bargain, 
remember," he added, as the whistle sounded. 

"All right: good-bye! Good-bye, my boy," he said 
to Willy : " and mind you don't forget me." 

The train moved on : he watched Evelyn and Willy 
standing side by side on the platform, as long as he 
could see them; and then, — then he sat and mused 
over his visit to Alliston, — so very different from the 
last. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" A wiU that swerveth not at frown or smile, 
At threat or wile ; 
That ahall be thine, all well with thee : 
Oh, would that it were mine ! " 

About a week after Mr. Wyndham left, it happened 
that Sir Evelyn came across another friend of his, a 
Mr. Lindsay, of whom mention has been made as one 
of the Christmas guests at Alliston this year. He lived 
at Archester, a town seven or eight miles off. His father 
and Sir Hugh had been old friends, and the sons had 
often met. Sir Evelyn asked him now to come and 
stay from Saturday till Monday, as his business as a 
bank director kept him busy all the rest of the week. 
After this it became almost a settled thing that he 
would dine at Alliston on a Saturday evening, and leave 
early on Monday. He was seven or eight years older 
than Evelyn : a keen, clever, satirical man of the world, 
with handsome, rather sharply-cut features, and a clear, 
cold eye, that seemed to penetrate one through and 
through. He had the character of being something of 
a wit : certainly most of his friends — Sir Evelyn him- 
self not excepted — were at times somewhat in awe of 
his demure jokes and sarcastic observations. Willy 
from the first seemed to have a sort of instinctive 
shrinking from him, he could hardly have told why : he 
was very unlike his dear Mr. Wyndham, but he knew 
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every one could not be as kind as he was to him. A 
chance remark of Laura's, that Mr. Lindsay happened 
to overhear, concerning his partiality for the former, did 
not tend to mend matters : as time went on they seemed 
to drift farther and farther apart. It was the covert 
sneer, — ^the passing smile of ridicule at sacred things 
that so often perplexed and troubled Willy : he could 
not understand it, and jit grieved him to see that Evelyn 
did not seem to disapprove. Sometimes he could hardly 
help openly expressing his surprise and indignation ; 
but he knew this was not for him to do : he only steadily 
avoided joining by look or smile in the amusement 
caused by any of his cleverest jokes and comparisons, 
when they touched on anything serious. Mr. Lindsay 
saw plainly that this was not because he did not under- 
stand them, but because he would not countenance what 
he thought so wrong : and strange as it may appear, it 
irritated him. Evelyn too observed it, and was himself 
half provoked sometimes. The child's silent protest 
might have made him feel somewhat uneasy, and this 
might have caused an almost imperceptible change : at 
any rate Willy felt that when Mr. Lindsay was there 
he was not quite so happy with Eveljm as usual ; he 
seemed a little more inclined to be impatient with 
him, and to laugh at his scruples ; and he had many 
a tear and many a heart-ache in secret, that his brother 
little suspected. Possibly Mr. Lindsay might have 
liked to have his friend more entirely to himself when 
he came, — perhaps he too felt the unconscious influence 
of that child's simple pf^s^nce was an uncomfortable 
check upon him : however it was, he lost no opportunity 
of trying to impress upon Sir Evelyn the importance 
6f not giving way to him, as he termed it^ in other 
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words, of not recognising those principles which were 
in Willy's eyes so unspeakably important. 

"I don't spoil him, though, I assure you," Evelyn 
would assert. " Wyndham used to tell me he thought 
I was sometimes too strict with him : and then he is 
such a good, tractable child, and so fond of me too, how 
could I treat him differently ? " " Ah : that's all very 
well as long as you don't nm counter to him ; you'd find 
him anything but tractable, I can teU you, if you hap- 
pened to oppose any of his strange fancies ! " 

Evelyn would not admit this for a moment ; and yet 
these insinuations so often repeated were not, in time, 
without their effect One Sunday afternoon, as he and 
his friend were sauntering about the grounds together, 
their conversation happened to turn on the art of read- 
ing aloud, as being rather a rare but most desirable 
accomplishment. ** Did you ever happen to hear Willy 
read anything ? " asked Evelyn : " it is most original. 
He hasn't quite lost his little Scotch accent yet, and he 
enters into what he reads in the most amusing way. 
He was reading to me yesterday a bit out of a very 
clever, racy book, just come down, — an account of a 
day's shooting with a Cockney amateur. The book 
itself is quite beyond him, of course ; but this passage 
he seemed thoroughly to appreciate." 

" No : I never heard him," laughed Mr. Lindsay ; " and 
I don't suppose I shall now, for I have to leave very 
early on Monday, I am sorry to say 1 " 

''Oh, he shall bring it in to-night, after dinner, if 
you like ! " 

" To-night ? I h^xdly suppose you will get him to do 
that, Alliston. It is Sundxiy, you know," he added, 
with a slightly sneering accent on the word. 
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"Not much fear, I think, if I tell liim to do it," re- 
plied Evelyn, smiling. " Look George," as they entered 
one of the houses, *' those are fine grapes, am't they ? " 
and so the conversation turned. 

That evening, when the ladies had retired, Willy was 
standing beside Evelyn as usual. — ^He, it may be re- 
marked, had entirely forgotten the afternoon's conversa- 
tion, but Mr. Lindsay, who had not, presently remarked, 
" By the way, didn't you say Willy should read us 
something this evening ? " 

" Oh yes : I had forgotten. Willy," he said, turning 
to him, "just go into the library and fetch that book 
you were reading to me yesterday. You know which 
I mean : it was the second volume, I think." 

** Oh, Evelyn ! " exclaimed Willy, involuntarily, but he 
did not oflFer to go. 

" You know where it is, don't you ? " he asked. 

" Yes : I know ! but ". . . . 

" Why don't you go at once, then ? " the least touch of 
impatience mingling with his tone ; for he knew that 
his friend was taking keen note of what was passing, 
to see if he did get his way with Willy as easily as he 
had anticipated. 

'' Oh, not to-night, Evelyn \ " pleaded the child ; '' I 
would any other day, in a minute ; but I can't read that 
to-night : please don't ask me ! " 

"And why not to-night?" said Evelyn, determined 
not to see the reason, though he knew it perfectly well. 
Willy saw there was no escape. 

" Oh, because, — because," he faltered, " it is Sunday, 
and it is not right to read those sorts of books on 
Sunday!" 

"And pray who is to be the judge of what is right 
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or wrong, you or I ? Let me have no nonsense of this 
sort, Willy. I wish you to do it, and that is quite 
enough for you : don't oblige me to tell you a second 
time." 

'' I cannot : I cannot ! '' persisted Willy, bursting into 
tears. " If you would only wait till to-morrow 1 '* 

" You will have to do it to-day, I assure you," said 
his brother, now getting angry. But he did not choose 
to prolong the contention before a thiid person, so he 
added, '' You had better go to the study and think it 
over a little ; but remember, I am not going to be trifled 
with." 

Willy's heart died within him. Evelyn had never 
spoken so to him before. He heard in his tone a deter- 
mination to be obeyed, and dreading his anger more 
than anything in the world, it was indeed hard work 
now to keep brave. But he thought of the Master in 
heaven, whom he had. promised to obey,— of the sweet 
promises Christ had made to His faithful soldiers, — ^and 
still he remained true. As the door closed upon him, 
Evelyn exclaimed, *' I would have given twenty pounds 
i^ot to have got into this contest with that child, for I 
can't draw back now ! " 

"I hope not, indeed. The fact is, my dear fellow, 
you've given in a great dealtoo muchtohim already. 
How dare he withstand you so 1 " and Mr. Lindsay's eye 
flashed as he spoke. 

''But he has never approached to anything of the 
sort, so far ; never since I had him home, I assure you." 

" Possibly not," was the uncompromising reply ; " but 
that has been only, as I've told you, because you never 
fairly opposed any of his absurd fancies. The idea of a 
child of his age setting up his opinion^ in that way : it's 
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preposterous I What a licking he'd have got at school for 
it, and serve him right too : ii?hy should he be treated 
differently to other boys ? " 

" I don't wish to treat him differently/' said Evelyn, 
rather quickly ; " but I've never seen any occasion for 
it before," 

^Ah, that's just it: you've spoiled him a little, 
as I said : why half a word from you ought to be 
enough. You should see the way I manage that young 
nephew of mine ; he has lived with us, you know, since 
my sister's death. A look is enough now, though I've 
had something to do to bring him to it I " 

'*! daresay," returned Evelyn, rather abstractedly; 
but just then as he caught the keen stem glance of Mr. 
Lindsay's eye, a sort of indefinable relief came over him 
that Willy at any rate was safe in his own hands. 

** But I don't intend to waver," he said as they rose 
from the table: ''these absurd scruples about such 
trifles I won't have him give way to. Don't say any- 
thing about it though, George: I had rather aunt 
Caime should not know that Willy is in any trouble 
with me." 

" Certainly not : only mind you keep firm, whatever 
you do," 

A curious sort of misgiving mingled with Sir 
Evelyn's determination as he walked down the hall 
into the study ; possibly had be been left to himself he 
would not have acted as he now did, — but Mr, Lindsay's 
influence with him was strong : he did not wish to lack 
firmness in his eyes, though he sincerely .hoped that 
Willy would have come to his senses by this time. 
Great therefore was his regret and surprise to find him 
still as persistent as ever. Ah, he little knew the 
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strength he had been seeking in those few troubled 
minutes, that now enabled him to keep firm in this his 
first real struggle for his Master's sake I In his heart 
the words seemed whispering, **Thou, therefore, my 
son, endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ!'* 
and still he remained true to his allegiance. 

To do Evelyn justice, he was very patient with him, 
and gave him every chance ; but argument, persuasion, 
and even threats, alike failed, though he told him plainly 
what he might expect if he still held out, — just what, in 
fact, any lad at school would have got for far less than 
this, as his friend had said. Even then, though with 
many tears, Willy maintained his ground; but the 
alternative was rather formidable, especially coming 
from Evelyn. He thought he never had been in such 
trouble before; and when at last his brother, though 
very reluctantly, proceeded to put his threat into ex- 
ecution, his childish distress was overwhelming, bravely 
as he bore it It cost Sir Evelyn, too, a great deal 
more than he would have cared to own, inflexible 
as he seemed outwardly; nothing but his own strict 
military ideas of discipline and obedience, combined 
with his friend's urging, could have kept him firm 
throughout. Afterwards, however, in spite of himself, 
he could not help giving way a little: he drew the 
sobbing child within his arm, letting him stand so, 
without attempting any words for several minutes. 
''Willy!" he said at last. The boy raised his head, 
but with an unmistakable look of fear and appre- 
hension : he had been dreading his brother's first 
word, lest it should be a repetition of the command 
that had already cost him so much, and which still 
seemed to him as impossible as ever to obey. But 
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Evelyn had no intention of putting him to any farther 
test that night, — was it just possible that in his heart 
of hearts he even yet doubted if he had really gained 
the victory ? — at any rate, he would defer the issue of 
the contest for the present 

" I wish to explain to you/* he said, " that I am not 
going to insist upon anything more to-night. You have 
disobeyed me, and have felt the consequences, and 
there is an end of the matter for the present : besides, 
I don't suppose you could read anything at all just 
now. But, remember, I expect that if I tell you to do 
the same thing next Sunday, you will do it at once, 
without any hesitation or delay : and if you will give 
me your promise to do this, I am quite ready to be 
friends with you again : but not without Do you under- 
stand ? " He understood but too well 

" Oh, yes : but oh, if it was anything else!" he sobbed. 
He dared not add more, but almost unconsciously his 
head drooped against Evelyn's shoulder as he stood there, 
though he raised it again immediately as if he knew he 
had no right to his old privilege now. Evelyn noticed 
it, however. "Don't try to make up your mind to- 
night," he said : ^ you will have plenty of time before 
you come to me with your Latin in the morning, and I 
have no doubt before that time you will see that it is 
of no use trying to contend with me. I am sorry, 
Willy," he continued, more kindly, — ^for the childish con- 
fiding action had touched him,— "very sorry that I have 
had to do this; but you know I gave you every chance, 
and I must not, cannot, allow you to grow up in habits of 
disobedience : it would be very false kindness if I did." 

" Ah, yes," he murmured : " but if you could only 
tell" 
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He stopped again, for he knew he could not then 
explain to Evelyn why he had disobeyed him ; this was 
not the time : he could only wait, and hope that some 
day opportunity might be given. But oh, what a dark 
cloud seemed to hang over him now, at the thought of 
his brother's continued displeasure, and his opposition 
to those things which he held most dear. Evelyn did 
not speak : he sat silently thinking, and Willy seemed 
in no hurry to change his position, for his arm was still 
round him, though he sadly felt that he could not be 
all right with him again till he had given the promise 
that he dared not even think of. 

"It must be your bed-time, I think, Willy," said 
Eveljm, at last : " and I ought to be going. Yes," he 
added, looking at his watch : " it is past the half-hour, 
so you must go." 

He got up, and opened the door to let him pass. 

** Good night," he said gravely: that was all. No kiss, 
no loving caress as usual : and Willy's heart was nearly 
broken. He tried in vain to speak : no words would 
come. When he reached his own room he threw him- 
self on his knees beside his little bed in a fresh burst of 
tears. " Oh, what shall I do ! how can I bear it ? " he 
exclaimed, half aloud. " How will it ever end ?" Gradu- 
ally he was able to cast his burden on the loving Friend 
and Saviour who had been so long the refuge of all his 
childish sorrows; and then he prayed for Evelyn, — as he 
always did, — his own dear Evelyn he still called him ; 
that he might soon — soon be brought to know the 
value of the precious things that he seemed now to 
oppose. He rose from his ktiees calmed and strength- 
ened. " I will try to be a good soldier," he thought, 
" but it is harder work than I expected ; " and then a 
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little verse that be had learned long ago came back to 
him: — 

^' Oh faint not, Chrutxan, for thy sighB 
Are heard before the throne ; 
The race must come before the prize, 
The crou before the crown ! " 

'' Ah, that crown ! '' he murmured, as he laid his head 
on the pillow ; " how bright and beautiful it will be : 
no struggles there I Well, I must try and bear my little 
cross patiently : perhaps it mayn't be for very long/* 
And thinking thus he fell asleep. Meanwhile, as soon 
as Mr. Lindsay found himself alone with Evelyn, he 
inquired, with some interest, how the contest with Willy 
had ended. 

" I am sorry to say," he replied, " that in spite of all 
I could urge, he still held out. I was very much sur- 
prised, for I had not expected it." 

" I am not, in the least," was the rejoinder. " I told 
you how it would be if you were so easy with him.'' 

^' But I was most decided, I assure you, and acted on 
your advice to the letter; for I was determined to do 
rmy duty, at any rate." 

" Ha, did you though ! " exclaimed his friend. " He 
is more plucky then than I gave him credit for : but of 
course you got the victory after that?" 

^' Well," returned Evelyn, rather doubtfully, — ^for even 
now he half feared the charge of indecision, — ** I could 
hardly press the matter further to-night. He has paid 
the penalty of his disobedience you see : but I told him 
that if I required the same thing next Sunday I should 
expect it done without any nonsense, and that I would 
not be friends again with him till he had promised." 

" If you told him," repeated Mr. Lindsay, with the 
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slightest possible curl of the lip. " I only wish I had 
had to do with him, I should not have waited till next 
Sunday : then and there he should have yielded, cost 
what it might But as the thing is done now, do keep 
firm Alliston : don't take him into favour again till he 
has promised." 

" Oh, I don't intend to do so. Possibly, as you say, I 
may have spoiled him a little lately, but I mean to 
carry this point most certainly." 

" That's right : I begin to have hopes of you," relumed 
Mr. Lindsay, laughing. " I've no idea of children set- 
ting up their own opinion in this way, and making out 
everyone else to be wrong: but I shan't be here to see 
how you get on, for you know we leave for Switzerland 
early on Tuesday, and I must be back the first thing 
on Monday morning, to get all my work done." Then 
they exchanged good-night, and good-bye, for he would 
not hear of Evelyn being up to see him oflF, 

It was a sad awaking for Willy next morning, when 
he thought of all that had passed, and all that was to 
come. 

" What shall I do ? " he said to himself. " What can 
I do ? Nothing can ever make it right to do wrong : 
and yet to have Evelyn angry with me ; how shall I 
bear that?" Very earnest was his prayer that he 
might be helped through. He knew that strength 
would come, but it was with a trembling heart that he 
went to him when he was dressed, with his usual Latin 
lesson. Evelyn did not hear him come in, he was 
speaking to one of the gardeners through one of the 
open windows of his dressing-room. When h^e turned 
and met the little face upraised to his, with such an 
unmistakable look of fear and anxiety upon it, his 
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resolution almost gave way. How he longed to take 
him up in his arms and make all right with him again : 
but he checked himself. He had been determining 
while dressing that "he must not yield: the contest 
could not be allowed to end so. 

" You are rather early this, morning, Willy," he said. 
" I hardly expected you so soon.''* • 

" Am I ? " replied the child, his eyes drooping, for he 
felt keenly the want of his usual loving welcome. 
" Shall I go away again ? " 

" No : I am just ready." And Evelyn sat down and 
held out his hand for the book. '^ But tell me first, 
Willy," he said, drawing him nearer as he spoke, " have 
you nothing to say to me this morning ? Have you been 
making up your mind to give me the promise that I 
told you I must have before we could be friends again ? " 

How his face changed I He had been standing before 
his brother, but at these words he just sank down, and 
hiding his head on Evelyn's knees, burst into tears. 

" Oh, what can I say ? How can I promise now, more 
than I did yesterday ? What shall I do ? " 

Evelyn was silent for a moment: he had hardly 
expected this; and yet he could not speak very sternly 
with the child kneeling there before him. 

" Willy," he said at last, very gravely, " I am indeed 
surprised that you should dare to say this to me again. 
What are you thinking of: do you suppose it likely 
that I shall be the one to give way in this matter ? " 

" Indeed, I cannot help it," he sobbed. ** Do, do let it 
go this once, Evelyn. Tell me anything else to do, but 
not this : oh, please not this ! " 

Strict as were Sir Evelyn's theories concerning obedi- 
ence and discipline, and urgent as had been his friend's 
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advice, it was hard to resist that. But he did keep 
firm. 

" But this, Willy, — this is the very thing of all others 
that you have got to do ; the very act of obedience that 
I must insist upon. It may be a comparatively trifling 
one I grant ; but that makes no difference. Whatever 
may be your notions of right and wrong, unquestion- 
ably your first duty is to obey." 

" Oh, I know," he faltered ; " and yet I cannot ! I can- 
not ! " 

" Very well, then. You must not be surprised at the 
consequences. Till you make up your mind to yield to 
me, you must expect me to be displeased with you ; 
and if, when Sunday comes, you get into further 
trouble, all I can say, is, you will bring it entirely on 
yourseK." 

He saw that there was no hope. Nothing that he 
could say would avail, now that Evelyn had so made up 
his mind, and his heart died within him. But even 
as he knelt there, one little earnest cry for help went 
up to his Father in heaven, that he might be kept 
faithful. And then he tried hard to keep down his 
sobs as he rose to say his lesson. 

"Wait a moment," said Evelyn; and he moved to 
the window, apparently to speak again to the gardener^ 
really because he could hardly trust himseK at that 
moment Willy's tears went very near to his heart, 
but he came back directly, grave and determined as 
ever. 

The lesson had been perfectly learned, but every now 
and then Willy almost came to a standstill Evelyn 
saw how it was, and did not hurry him : even helping 
him with a word sometimes, — contrary to his usual 
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rule, — and explaioed the next lesson, as he always did ; 
but then he gave him back the book in silence, and 
Willy, with an instinctive consciousness that he must 
not stay on that morning, crept quietly from the roouL 
Evelyn noticed it : he knew how heavily his displeasure 
was lying on that little heart, but he would not allow 
himself to think ; and yet he could not but perceive 
the struggle that was going on between his evident 
longing to please him and the strong counteracting 
power of some unseen influence, that he could hardly 
yet understand in so young a child However, his 
determination not to yield seemed but to increase with 
the perception of the firm hold that these absurd 
notions, as he called them, had taken of his little 
brother. How he missed him though I The half-hour 
that followed was generally one of the pleasantest in 
the day, with the child's bright companioDship and 
happy talk: they were so seldom interrupted then, 
and Willy delighted in having Evelyn *' all to himself; '' 
but now the room seemed very empty and still, and 
Evelyn, pushing aside his book, went down into the 
garden; but again he missed the little hand in his, 
and the little figure always at his side, in this their 
usual morning stroll : it did not seem to benefit him 
much. And Willy: ah, Evelyn could not guess the 
conflict that was going on in that childish, loving heart; 
perhaps he was hardly conscious what a place he him* 
self held there, or what a bitter thing this estrangement 
was to him. 

It was tifxie at last to go down to breakfasts they 
wet'e neariy all assembled, and he came in and took 
his usual place beside Evelyn, quietly, as ususL No 
Mie^ of course, noticed any difference in either. Bat 
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what a different time it was to him! Evelyn was 
always so kind and gentle with him^ — never forgetting 
him in the midst of all his duties as host to others ; 
often giving him a look, or smile, or a touch of his 
hand, that said as much as either. Now, though he 
was so near, he took no notice of him, beyond seeing 
that he had all he wanted. But he soon perceived that 
Willy's breakfast was not much of an affair this morn- 
ing: he only played with what he took. The plans 
for the day were discussed as usual, and as two friends 
of Laura's, who were staying at Alliston, were to leave 
this week, they talked of taking them to Buthven 
Hold, a fine old ruin, about five miles off, where they 
would improvise early tea in one of the old courts> and 
return in time for dinner. Some were to drive, others 
ride ; and Evelyn could not help noticing the momen- 
tary flush and eager look on Willy's face as he heard 
him arranging about the horses. He had often wished 
to see Ruthven : in fact, to ride there with Evelyn had 
been a day-dream of his for a long time ;- but the latter 
said nothing about him, nor did any of the others, as 
they took it as a matter of course that he would settle 
about Willy. His eyes were raised anxiously to his for a 
moment, but they drooped again, to hide the tears that 
would come, for he saw there was no Ruthven Hold 
for him to-day. 

"I must be patient," he said to himself, choking 
them back as he took his way to the Rectory. ** This 
must be a little bit of the cross that aunt Effie used to 
tell me about : I will try to bear it But oh, I wish, I 
wish it was any one else that was angry with vqb I " 

Sir Evelyn meantime had gone to order the horses-;, 
but he did not seem very animated about it : that look 

I 
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of Will/s wag before lum stilL How he loi^ed to 
relent I but he knew that most not even be thooght o£ 

The morning passed heavily enon^ isx Willy: his 
lessons were all right, and Mr. Randolph and his com- 
panions were pleasant as naual; but there seemed a 
shadow over everything now. His very small appetite 
at dinner was remarked by one of them: however, 
that was never very great, so no notice was taken. At 
the nsoal time he came back again, and foond them 
all gone. Very sad and lonely, he wandered out into 
the garden, and, taking his little old Bible, went to his 
favourite seat nnder the lime tree. He thought it 
seemed hard work to be a good soldier, and wondered 
if he should have a long time of snch fighting, and 
then he fotind the chapter in which the whole armour 
of the Christian is described. How well he remem- 
bered reading it to his dear annt Effie in the sunny 
parlour at the Manse one Sunday afternoon when all 
the others were away: he thought how she had ex- 
plained to him what each part meant, and that Christ's 
soldien. must wear their armour always. 

''Ah, if I could but .hear her say it to me now!" 
he thought. " If I had only her to speak to for one 
moment 1 " and the tears just then blinded bim. But 
as he went on, and read one after another, the sweet 
promises of help and guidance marked by her hand, 
his little heart grew almost light again : he knew that 
though she was gone, the Saviour she so often used to 
tell him of was near, tenderly watching and loving 
him, and that he was not really alone. The time 
passed on, and at last he beard the sound of horses' 
hoofs, and knew that the riding party was returning. 
Through the leaves he watched them as they came by. 
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Evelyn was on another of his beautiful horses to-day, 
called Zephyr : she was curvetting about, and arching 
her neck, as if but just started, and he was managing 
her with his usual careless grace, while talking to one 
of his companions. He never looked more completely 
at home than when on horseback: he and his steed 
seemed to understand each other so perfectly. Willy 
looked after him admiringly: at any other time he 
would have run to meet him, and most likely had a 
ride round to the stables ; but now he kept out of the 
way, and presently stole into the house through one of 
the side-doors. 

He little guessed how Evelyn missed him now : he 
was so used to have the child with him just in this 
interval before dressing time,— sometimes in the study, 
while he finished his letters, sometimes in the garden 
or grounds,— always happy if he might be near him, 
and amusing him by his innocent talk, and pretty cares- 
sing childish ways that were part of Will/s very self. 
However, he tried not to think as he went oflF alone to 
the study ; but the little empty chair so close beside his 
own made it rather hard work : nothing but his natural 
determination of will kept him unwavering still. Laura 
and her young friends had fancied him rather silent and 
abstracted that day, though, as usual, he had been all that 
could possibly have been required of him, — still there 
seemed a difference. He did not see Willy at all till he 
came into the dining-room after dinner, but he could not 
help observing, while apparently engrossed in conver- 
sation with his guest Lord Manvers, the half-doubtful, 
hesitating way in which hQ came to his accustomed 
place by his side. He gave him his grapes and biscuits 
just as usual, and no casual observer would have noticed 
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anything: when anyone spoke to Willy his gentle 
answers were always ready. But he cried himself to 
sleep that nighty and the cloud seemed dark as ever 
when he woke next morning, — indeed as the dreaded 
Sunday came nearer and nearer he felt almost in 
despair. 

The next day passed much in the same way, — ^he 
scarcely saw anything of Evelyn ; and the times when 
he was necessarily with him only seemed to make him 
sadder, the change was so great. In the evening, after 
he had gone to bed, Evelyn was sauntering along in the 
lovely summer twilight, before he went into the draw- 
ing-room for tea, and as he passed the old Ume tree, he 
saw a little folded paper lying close by the seat that 
Willy generally called his. He picked it up, and saw- 
that it' was his writing; but as it was not a letter he 
had no hesitation in reading it. It was evidently a 
copy of some lines, and was headed, "The children 
going : suffer them to come to Me." 

" They are going, only going, 

Jesus called them long ago ; 
All the wintry time they're passing 

Softly as the falling snow. 
When the violets of the spring time 

Meet the aznre of the sky, 
They are carried forth to slumber 

Sweetly, where the violets lie. 

" They are going, only going. 

When with summer earth is dressed ; 
In their cold hands holding roses, 

Folded to each silent breast. 
When the autumn hangs red banners 

Out among the harvest sheaves ; 
They are going, ever going, 

Thick and fast as autumn leaves. 
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" They are going, ever going. 

Out of pain and into blisa, — 
Oat of sad and sinful weakness, 

Into perfect holiness. 
They are going, ever going. 

Leaving many a lonely spot ; 
But 'tis Jesus Who has called them : 

Suffer, and forbid them not." 

There was something strangely beautiful in the idea. 
Evelyn lingered over it unconsciously. And yet a few 
lines in pencil at the bottom of the page seemed to 
touch him even more nearly. " I have copied these for 
you, Elsie dear, because I know you will like them, and 
you will riot have seen them before. I love them. 
Sometimes now I almost wish I was going too. I can't 
tell you why: but you must pray for me very often, 

Elsie. I don't forget you " It ended abruptly here : 

evidently to be finished another time. A curious feel- 
ing gathered round Evelyn's heart as he read. Was it 
really so ? Did the child lay his trouble so much to 
heart. Oh, how his better nature prompted him to cease 
the contest with him at once 1 But no : Evelyn's ideas 
of duty were in their way as uncompromising as Willy's. 
Cost him what it might, he must go through with this. 
The victory once gained, such a struggle could never 
come again. He placed the little paper on the seat, where 
he knew Willy would be sure to find it, and walked on. 

The next evening was Wednesday. They were all in 
the drawing-room after dinner, when Laura remarked : 
" I can't think what has come to Willy lately, he seems 
so silent and spiritless, and he looked so dreadfully pale 
when he came in to-night after dinner. Did you notice 
it, Evelyn ? " she added, as he just then came up to the 
table to put down his cup. 
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*' He never has too much colour to boast of at the 
best of times," he answered, evasively, but with a keen 
feeling of anxiety at Laura's words. — " He hasn't com- 
plained at all, has he ? " 

** Oh no : and after all, perhaps, it is only the heat ! 
Are we not going to have any music to-night, Evelyn ? *' 
But he just missed her words as he stepped out of the 
open window. She did not at all like missing her usual 
singing with him. 

^ He does not look much like it to-night," remarked 
Lady Cairne. '' He has been as solemn as a judge all 
day ; but perhaps if you begin something he will come." 

Laura seated herself at the piano, and commenced 
one of her most brilliant performances. But Sir Evelyn 
heard without hearing, — ^he wandered on, many thoughts 
passing through his mind. He felt uneasy at Laura's 
chance remark. He had noticed more himself than he 
liked to own. Those verses of yesterday, too, what 
volumes they spoke I And he had observed that very 
day, when Willy had been obliged to come into the 
study with some message from Mr. Bandolph, how 
hesitatingly he had approached him, and how timidly 
he had given it ; so unlike his usually bright, confiding 
manner : and this of itself was no small trial to Evelyn. 
How would it all end ? Surely before Sunday he would 
have come to his senses, — ^he would never risk farther 
punishment at his hands. No: all would be well, if 
only he himself kept firm ! The next morning he had 
to leave the breakfast table before the others, as he was 
going to his friend Lord Man vers' for a cricket match, 
to dine and sleep there too. The dog-cart was at the 
door ; but Evelyn had gone into the study for something 
he had forgotten. Willy had slipped out after him, and 
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now he stood half hidden in one of the wide doorways, 
for he dared not follow him. Generally he was chatting 
with him to the last minute on these occasions, and 
always ran out to look at the horses. Athos, too, was 
careering about, uttering short barks of joy at the pros- 
pect of a run with the carriage. But Willy did not 
stir. Evelyn came back at last throi^gh the hall : but 
though he passed so near, and even stood quite close to 
him for a minute as Wilson held open his cigar case- 
and he took one out and lighted it, he did not speak or 
take any notice of him. How he envied Athos his 
master's caress, as he came bounding up. Wouldn't he 
even give him one look before he went I Evelyn knew 
well how wistfully the blue eyes were watching him ;. 
but he got into the carriage without a word ; gathered 
up the reins, and in another minute was off. 

Willy turned then and went away to his own room ; 
there he broke down utterly. It seemed almost more 
than he could bear to have Evelyn leave him in that 
way, without one word or smile ! The temptation came 
very strongly to give up, and say he would do as his 
brother wished : how nice and happy all would be again 
if he could only speak that one little word. But then 
came back to him the verses he had been reading 
under the trees, and once more he prayed earnestly 
that he might be kept "faithful '* stilL The rest of the 
day passed he hardly knew how : it seemed worse now 
that Evelyn was away>. and he could not even see him ; 
and he drooped sadly, though before the others he tried 
to be as usual He seemed to eat less and less, how- 
ever, every day, until Mr. Randolph became uneasy. 
He had tried several tiinea to find out what was the 
matter with him, for that something was on his mind 
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was evident; but the child always said he was well, 
and seemed to shrink so from being questioned that 
Mr. Eandolph forebore to press him. Possibly he had 
some slight suspicion of the truth, for he noticed how 
eagerly he drank in at family prayers any of his ex- 
planations that touched on enduring trial and bearing 
the cross for Christ's sake, and he fancied that perhaps 
his conscientious adherence to his principles might in 
some way have caused him to get into trouble with his 
brother ; for much as Mr. Bandolph valued Sir Evelyn 
Alliston as a most courteous neighbour and kind friend, 
he could not shut his eyes to the fact that he was by 
no means likely to feel with Willy in the things he 
held most dear; and earnestly he hoped and prayed 
that the gentle child who had so endeared himself to 
him by his winning sweetness and earnestness, might 
be enabled to keep firm if he were in any danger now, 
and might in the end influence his brother in the 
right way. The next day came. Willy had longed for, 
yet dreaded Evelyn's return. He knew it would not be 
till late, perhaps only just before dinner. He trembled 
as he thought that to-day was Friday : only one day 
more, and then Sunday I What should he do? He 
could never bring himself to act in a way that he 
believed would be so displeasing to his Father in 
heaven, whatever happened ; and yet, oh, how terrible 
it seemed I He knew Evelyn too well to suppose that 
he would ever give way; and when Sunday really 
came : he dared not think of it. How he wished that 
he could speak to him, and tell him how unhappy he 
was ; but his courage failed utterly. He knew he 
should never venture on that I At last the idea struck 
him that he would write .a little note that he might 
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leave for him to see ; so he got a pencil and paper, and 
after many attempts accomplished the following : — 

** Please don't be angry with me, dear Evelyn, for 
writing to you ; but I am so unhappy, I don't know 
what to do 1 I want to tell you how very sorry I am 
not to do as you wish ; but how can I ? it would seem 
like disobeying God to save myself. If you could but 
see inside my heart you would see how much I love 
you : and if you would set me anything ever so hard to 
do you would see how I would try and do it to please 
you. From your very unhappy little brother, 

"Willy." 

This he folded and directed, and placed on his 
dressing-table, and then went away into the garden 
that he might be out of the way if he should come 
home earlier than he expected. But Sir Evelyn was 
late, only just in time to dress for dinner, for he had 
been somewhat detained. About two miles from 
Alliston he overtook Mr. Bandolph, and asked him 
if he would like a lift. He got into the carriage, 
saying, as he did so, — 

" You are the very person of all others that I wanted 
to see. Sir Evelyn, but I fancied you would not be 
home till late." 

" I ttm very glad we have met then : what did you 
want with me ? " 

"Why, the fact is, if I had not seen you I think I 
should have come up to the hall to-night. I wished so 
much to speak to you about Willy, for I am getting 
quite uneasy about him." 

Mr. Bandolph did not see Sir Evelyn's start at these 
words, nor the sudden look of anxiety as he asked, — 
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" What about Willy : he is not ill, is he ? ** He had 
had his little brother much upon his mind since he 
went away, and was longing, more than he allowed to 
himself, to have him with him again. 

''No: not ill exactly; though I never think him over 
strong. But just now he seems to have something on 
his mind that troubles him greatly; his appetite has 
sadly failed, and he doesn't seem to care to be with the 
others, but gets away by himself as much as he can. 
I have several times tried to find out what it is, but he 
evidently shrinks so from being questioned that I have 
not liked to urge him. Surely you must have noticed 
something of all this. Sir Evelyn, so constantly as he is 
with you ? " 

" Yes : " and he answered in a curiously quiet tone. 
** Tes : I have noticed it, and I can tell you all about it, 
Mr. Eandolph. Willy is in trouble with me just now; 
but I shall really be glad of your advice in the matter, 
for I confess I am not quite easy myself at the way 
things are going." 

He then went on to tell him of all that had happened 
on Sunday night, and how Willy had not yet given the 
required promise. " Now what do you think about it?*' 
he continued. '' You know me well enough to be sure 
that the last thing I wish is to use further severity 
with him; and yet, what can I do: ought I tiot to 
insist upon his yielding ? Surely he is much too young 
to judge for himself in matters like this ! '* 

Mr. Eandolph was silent for a moment ; then he said, 
gravely, almost sadly : 

" You will not be offended with me, Sir Evelyn, if I 
am very candid with you and answer your question 
faithfuUy?'* 
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Certainly not, for I have asked you." 
I will do it in no words of my own then, but in His, 
who said, ' Take heed that ye offend not one of these 
little ones.' I believe, nay, I am 'sure that you are 
hardly aware what you are doing in this matter, nor 
how serious your responsibility is." 

Sir Evelyn was greatly struck by his words and 
manner r he did not speak at first. 

" But surely," he exclaimed, ** such a thing as this is 
not so important: it was but a very trifling act of 
obedience that I insisted on. What harm was there in 
his doing as I told him on Sunday night ? " 

" It was the principle it involved that touched Willy 
so nearly. And, as far as that goes, it cannot be looked 
upon as a trifle I think." 

" But these strict Puritanical notions are quite absurd 
for a child of his age. They must be shaken out of 
him ; and if trying to laugh him out of them won't do, 
what course had I left ? " 

"Ah, Willy clings too fondly to the teaching of his 
early days, to forget it .so soon ! He has evidently learned 
in Scotland a peculiar love and reverence for the Sab- 
bath, and that made it so especially hard for him. I 
can only say that it is what I have always tried to 
impress upon my own children: they have been ac- 
customed from their infancy to put away their weekly 
toys and books for Sunday, and it certainly never seems 
a wearisome day to them." 

" Well : I must own, as far as that goes, Willy always 
seems to delight in Sunday; and I believe takes real 
pleasure in the things that are a sort of restraint to other 
children. But then, he ia so different you know in many 
ways." 
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''Yes, he is no ordinaiy child, certainly; religion has 
taken a strong hold upon his little heart I believe he 
would brave anything rather than be unfaithful to his 
principles; but next to this, his love for you is the 
strongest feeling in his nature. Perhaps you can hardly 
tell how strong, unless you could hear him talk of you 
so constantly as he does. I can imagine what a 
terrible struggle this must have been for him, — ^almost 
more than he could bear." 

" I know it is so," said Evelyn thoughtfully, after a 
pause ; " and yet, what am I to do ? How can I let 
him deliberately disobey me now, after all that has 
passed too ? " 

" Ah, but take care I " replied Mr, Randolph earnestly. 
" Take care that your commands do not interfere with 
a higher authority. In everything else you have a 
right to his unquestioning obedience; and if I know 
Willy rightly, he will not fail in this towards you. But 
in this case, as you have not positively said that you 
aliall require this of him on Sunday, but only that you 
ma/Hf — tell him that for the present you have resolved to 
let the matter stand over till you have further considered 
it. Take the child back to your love again. Sir Evelyn, 
for he is breaking his very heart for the want of it ; and 
it is but a frail little blossom at the best of times. Cold- 
ness is worse to him than any amount of harshness 
would be to other children." 

" Yes, poor dear child, I believe it is so : " and Sir 
Evelyn spoke in a curiously changed voice. "Well, 
I will certainly think over what you have said, Mr. 
Randolph. I see more plainly now how it was, and 
that it was not a case of mere obstinacy and self-will, 
as I had been persuaded to belibve." 
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" No, indeed : that could hardly be with Willy. But 
I think if he might talk to you a little himself about 
these things, you might in time get to feel differently 
about them. Eh : don't you think that possible ? " he 
asked, with a half smile. 

Sir Evelyn shook his head. "There's no saying of 
course," he answered lightly ; " but it will take rather 
a long time I fancy. However, thanks to you, I see better 
now how to act. But oh, I wish he was different, — ^in some 
ways at least ! " and he gave quite a sigh as he spoke. 

" Nay : don't wish that," was his companion's earnest 
rejoinder, " ' for of such is the kingdom of heaven.' It 
is not often that one sees a child like Willy, whose little 
face is so earnestly and so steadily set Zionwards : you 
must deal gently with him, I think. And, sincerely do 
I hope and pray that the things he finds so precious 
may some day be the same to you. You must not 
mind my saying this," he added, as the carriage stopped 
at the Rectory gate ; " you know how truly I have your 
best interests at heart" 

"I know it," replied Sir Evelyn, warmly, as they shook 
hands: "you never need fear being misunderstood by me." 

So they parted ; and very soberly the young Baronet 
pursued his way home through the park. His thoughts 
were in considerable confusion : some of Mr. Randolph's 
words had touched him very nearly, and with a vague 
feeling of disquiet, which, however, he tried to put 
away instantly. Willy would be all right again as soon 
as the cause of his present trouble was removed, and 
he determined, as he went on, that he would take 
the advice given him; especially as a way had been 
suggested in which he could do so without compromis- 
ing himself too decidedly. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'' Still, still as ever on my hand 

His gentle head he leans, 
And seems almost to understand 

What my sad musing means. 
His yoioe is soft, as evening breeze 

Beneath the summer sky, 
And the love that fills his heart to me 

Bemains undyingly. 

When Sir Evelyn reached the house he found that he 
had only just time to dress for dinner^ so he could not 
see Willy at once, as he would have liked, especially 
as t>^o of his cricket friends were dining at Alliston 
to-night, so he went straight to his room. There the 
first thing he saw was the little folded note, in Willy's 
round, childish hand: he opened it, and read it over 
more than once. "Poor child," he murmured, as he 
put it into a safe hiding place, " he shall not be so un- 
happy long, if I can help it." 

He saw the struggle now plainly enough, and his 
heart yearned over him ; but he was obliged to wait, 
for it was getting late, and he had to hurry to be in 
time. 

There was plenty of lively talk at the dinner-table, 
and Evelyn exerted himself, and was, as usual, a most 
attentive and agreeable host; but no one knew how 
anxiously he was awaiting the appearance of a little 
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figure at the door. When the servants had left the 
room^ and no Willy came^ he grew uneasy, and inquired 
where he was. 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you," replied Lady Caime, "he 
had a bad headache to-night, and asked if he might 
go to bed instead of coming down. I thought he was 
not looking very weU this morning.'' 

" I'll go and have a look at him after dinner," said 
Evelyn, quietly ; and then he resumed the conversation 
that had been intemipted. When his friends were 
about to join the ladies in the drawing-room, he asked 
them to excuse him for a few minutes, while he went to 
see after his little brother. And certainly he did not 
take many steps up the stairs, though they were not 
few ; but when he reached the passage where Willy's 
room was, he stepped softly, lest he might wake him. 
He opened the door ; but to his great surprise he per- 
ceived that he was not in bed. A little white figure 
was kneeling by the side of it : his face buried in his 
hands. At the sound of a footstep he started and 
looked round ; but when he saw who it was, his terror 
and agitation seemed to overpower him, — he felt quite 
sure, from Evelyn's coming up at this unusual hour, that 
his little letter must have displeased Him still more, by 
showing that still he could not do as he wished. Now, 
he thought, his patience was exhausted, and the worst 
must be coming; and instead of getting up, he sank 
down just as he was at his feet. 

" Willy," exclaimed Evelyn, " how is this ? I thought 
you were in bed and asleep an hour since ! " 

"Oh, so I did come to bed a long time ago!" he 
sobbed : " my head ached so. I've been trying to go to 
sleep, but I couldn't. Oh, please don't be very angry 
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ydth me^ Evelyn ! *' he faltered^ shuddering, as his brother 
stooped down and lifted him into his anna He was 
trembling all over; and as Evelyn felt what a slight 
little form was within his clasp^ his heart for a moment 
misgave him. 

" What has made your head ache so ? " he asked, ^ and 
why couldn't you go to sleep to-night ? Was it anything 
beside that ? " 

To hear Evelyn speak kindly to him again seemed to 
act on the poor little heart like a spelL He could hardly 
believe it. He raised his head and looked up wonder- 
ingly into his face ; but seeing there something that 
reassured him, for that one moment he forgot his fears, 
and flinging both his arms round his neck, he exclaimed : 
''Oh, Evelyn, I have been so miserable — so unhappy 
these last few days, I almost thought I should die ! But 
what — what could I do ? " 

Sir Evelyn was considerably touched, as may be 
supposed; but for a minute he did not speak ; and this 
brought back all Willy's fears in full force. He, it must 
be remembered, knew nothing of the conversation with 
Mr. Randolph ; but only recalled the displeasure of his 
brother's last parting, and the terrors of what he be- 
lieved was again hanging over him now, in consequence 
of what he had written. As Evelyn sat down, with 
him in his arms, he exclaimed, hurriedly : — 

''Is it my wee letter? Oh, Evelyn I what are you 
going to do with me ? But indeed — indeed I did not 
mean to vex you ! " And in his ^larm he clung to him 
almost convulsively, — and notwithstanding his present 
unlooked-for kindness, shook and trembled. Sir Evelyn 
saw it all now : he understood what he was fearing, and 
waA very gentle with him. 
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" Hush, Willy," he said, low and tenderly: *' you must 
not be so distressed, my dear child ! I'm not going to 
do anything at all. Why should you think so ? " 

" Oh, I did ! " he sobbed : " because — because I had 
said " But he could get no farther. 

" No, no : I quite understand what you meant, and I 
want to have a little talk with you about all this pre- 
sently. But you must calm yourself now, my dear 
little fellow," he added soothingly, "and don't be so 
afraid of me." 

Willy's only answer to this was a somewhat closer 
pressure. He was greatly reassured now, however ; and 
as Evelyn gently soothed and caressed him, he by de- 
grees grew quite still, except for the heaving sobs he 
could not entirely master. 

« Willy ! " said Evelyn, at last 

The child unclasped his arms ; and as he raised his 
head, Evelyn saw what a sad, tearful little face it was. 
He placed him on. his knee ; and as he nestled close, 
tbe weary little head sank on its old resting place, but 
with a half-shrinking gesture still. Evelyn passed his 
hand reassuringly over the disordered curls; and then 
Willy looked up and met his eye fully, and an unmis- 
takable expression of relief passed over his features. 

" How good you are to me!" he murmured, gratefully. 
'* I never expected this. But how is it, Evelyn : can it 
really be true ? " 

" I want you to tell me something first," he repUed^, 
smiUng down at him. " What made you so particularly 
unhappy to-night, that you could not go to sleep,, eh ? " 

**0h, how could I be anything but unhappy," he 
exclaimed, with filling eyes, " all these days while you 
have been displeased with me, Evelyn ! But I think 
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to-day it seemed worse, because you were away, and I 
could-not even see you ! " 

** Did you want me back then, Willy ? " he asked, in a 
low voice : " I should hardly have expected that ! '* 

*' Yes : indeed I did. Why you know I could not live 
without you now, Evelyn. But oh," he continued, sob- 
bing, " when you went away yesterday without saying 
good-bye to me, I thought my heart would nearly 
break I " 

Evelyn was silent a moment. ^ Why did you disobey 
me then, Willy ? Why have you brought all this trouble 
on yourself, and on me too ? " he added ; " for you know 
all this has made me unhappy too ! " 

** Oh, but dear Evelyn I " exclaimed the child, sitting 
up in his eagerness again, and looking at him earnestly, 
"how could I help it? How could I do diflFerently? 
I daren't do what is wrong, and so make Ood angry 
with me too I " 

'^ But Mrhy should you think so much of this particular 
thing ? What was there so wrong in what I told you 
to do?" 

"Why don't you see, Evelyn, God has spoken to us 
very often about keeping His day holy ; and says we 
must not do our own works and find our own pleasure, 
on His holy day. And surely to read such books as that 
can't be to please Him, do you think ? " 

" Well, but could it really have signified for once," 
he returned, determined to have it all out with him 
now ; " especially when it was not to please yourself, 
but because I told you to do it ? And only think of all 
that it would have saved you, Willy I " 

"Ah yes I But then, don't you remember it says in 
another place, 'Whoever is ashamed of Me, of him will 
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I be ashamed.' And, oh, I should not like Jesus to be 
ashamed of me ! I want Him to find me a good little 
soldier, when He comes for me." 

" Comes for you ! What do you mean, my boy ? " 
asked Evelyn, almost uneasily ; as with a pang he re- 
membered some of Mr. Randolph's words that day. 

" Why, sometimes," answered the child, looking wist- 
fully out into the clear evening sky as he spoke, 
" sometimes I fancy it may not be so very long before 
Jesus comes for me. I mean," he added innocently, " I 
often think I shall never grow up to be a tall big man 
like you," — and he half smiled up at him as his little 
fingers moved softly over the strong hand that held him. 
'^ But I like to think of it, dear Evelyn," seeing the 
startled look of pain that came over his brother's face 
at these words : " it often makes me very happy." 

" Oh, don't Willy : don't talk so, my dear child ! " 
exclaimed Evelyn in undisguised alarm. "You are 
tired to-night, and not very well : you mustn't think of 
such things as these. Why only fancy," he went on, 
trying to speak cheerfully, " what should I do without 
you : do you think I could spare my little shadow ? " 

But he was hardly prepared for the eflfect of his own 
words. Willy turned suddenly, and clasping his arms 
again about him, he hid his face on his shoulder and 
sobbed aloud : " Oh, Evelyn ! my own dear Evelyn ! 
that is what I think of so much myself; that is the 
one thing that makes me almost wish never to go. 
How could I bear to leave you ! I love you so very 
very dearly that sometimes I fancy I could hardly be 
happy even in heaven if you weren't there." 

Evelyn was completely overcome himself, and for a 
minute could not speak : he could only clasp him closer 
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to his breast as he realized for the first time the full 
depth of that childish love and confidence that, not- 
withstanding all that had passed, could cling to him 
like this. 

"My child," he said then in a low changed voice, 
*• you must not speak of leaving me : you must not, 
indeed, I cannot bear it. You are well, aren't you ? " 
he added, hurriedly raising him a little and looking at 
him with anxious eyes. 

" Oh, yes : I am well," and he smiled through his 
tears ; " and so happy now that you aren't angry with 
me any more; but this evening I did almost wish I 
could die." 

" I wish I had been home sooner ; but you will be 
all right again now, I think, won't you ? " 

" I'm sure I shall," he answered, gratefully : *' this 
was all I wanted. But will you really let me be with 
you again, Evelyn, as I used to be ? you don't know 
how different everything seems without you ! " 

" Certainly I will. And now I want to tell you that I 
have been thinking over this subject a good deal, and 
I have cotne to the determination to let it stand over, 
for the present, at all events. Next Sunday, I promise 
that I will not tell you to do what has troubled you so 
much to think of, so you may set your little heart at 
rest on that point. I am quite sure now that you did 
not willingly and wilfully disobey me, as I at first 
thought." 

"Oh, no : indeed I didn't!" exclaimed Willy, eagerly. 
'' How could I ? I wouldn't for all the world. I felt all 
the time as if I would have given anything I had if 
only I could have done as you wished. But how very- 
kind it is of you Evelyn : how shall I ever thank you !" 
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Sir Evelyn stooped down and kissed him ; it was the 
first time he had done so since Sunday, and to Willy it 
seemed the seal of his forgiveness and love. 

After a pause, he said, as if the thought had just 
struck him : ** Evelyn, won't they be wanting you down 
stairs? I'm afraid I have kept you a long time: 
haven't I ? " 

" It doesn't signify," he returned, with a smile : *' I 
am in no hurry." Perhaps he felt at that moment as 
if the companionship of that pure little spirit was 
sweeter than any he should get elsewhere to-night. 
They made almost a picture, those two, in the fading 
twilight! Evelyn with his dark handsome head and 
somewhat haughty turn of features, broad shouldered, 
and strong, and in his arms the fair slight child, in his 
little white dress, with his soft eyes and golden hair : 
the contrast was a striking one. 

** Willy," said Evelyn, after a pause, during which he 
had been silently thinking, *^ I want to ask you one ques- 
tion : supposing all had gone on as it was, do you think 
you should still have held out when Sunday came ? " 
He was curious to see what had been the working of 
the child's own mind on the subject, and whether he 
would really have risked getting into further trouble 
about it. 

" Oh, I hardly dare think of it ! " he replied, with a 
slight shudder. ** I don't like to say it, Evelyn ; but I 
think I should. I know Grod would have helped me : 
but indeed it would have been very terrible to me. I 
have hardly dared to think of Sunday all the week ; " 
and again his face was hidden for a moment 

Toor child!" said his brother, stroking his head: 
"I don't wonder at that; but you need not think 
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about it any more now, you know. I only wanted 
to see if you felt as strongly as ever about it." 

"Yes: more, I think, for I have found so many 
verses this week that seem to tell me the same thing." 

^Ah, that's just it I Tm afraid you read too many 
things of this sort. They are not good for you ; they 
are beyond such a child as you." 

''Oh, but they are beautiful I" answered Willy, 
earnestly. " I love to read them : and if ever I am 
unhappy I always find something to comfort me. If 
you would only let me show you one or two places, 
sometime. Do you think you would, Evelyn?" he 
added, with an eager look. 

Evelyn felt at that moment as if he could deny 
nothing that those pleading eyes asked. ''Well, we 
must see about it: perhaps I will. But you mustn't 
talk or even think any more to-night : it is more than 
time you were asleep again, eh ! " 

This slight concession was more than Willy had dared 
to hope for. How thankful he felt. But he thought it 
might be in answer to his many earnest prayers for his 
dear brother, and his little heart was full of gratitude 
and hope. Evelyn did not know the joy his words 
had given, he only saw the smile, less of earth than 
heaven, that lighted up those childish features ; but he 
could not tell the source from whence it came. Presently 
he raised himself up. " Evelyn I " he exclaimed, " haven't 
I been tiring you all this long time : I was forgetting 
that?" 

" What do you suppose my arms are made of," re- 
turned Evelyn, laughing, "that such a wee thing as 
this should tire me I " and he held him up as one might 
hold a baby. " I only wish there was a little more of 
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you for me to feel. I really must have you begin to 
get rather fatter and stronger now." 

"Oh, I shall do very well as I am, I think," said 
Willy, securely. " I should not like to get too big for 
you to nurse sometimes, Evelyn. I always feel so safe 
when you have got me : your arms seem so strong you 
know." 

" It does not take quite all my strength to carry you, 
at any rate," said his brother, amused. ** But, by the 
way, what time did you have your tea to-night, Willy, 
or your supper, whichever you call it ; and how much 
did you eat ? " 

" I had it about seven, I think," he answered, rather 
doubtfully. " But I wasn't very hungry. I had some 
milk and grapes and biscuits." 

'^ Indeed ! What a magnificent repast Was that all 
there was for you ? " 

" Oh, no : there was chicken, and some other things 
too. Mrs. Humphreys always sees I have everything 
I like ; but to-night I could not eat : somehow it seemed 
to choke me. It doesn't signify though, Evelyn," he 
added, as he got up and rang the bell: ''I don't 
want anything more now," and he looked up in a way 
that left no doubt as to what he meant. Evelyn smiled 
at him, but said nothing, and in another minute the 
footman came; Now, as may be supposed, George had 
perceived unmistakably that something had been wrong 
with his little charge for several days, and he could not 
help thinking that he must be in some trouble with hi& 
brother, when he saw him going about all alone, instead 
of being constantly with him as usual. He had often 
wished he could comfort him ; but of course, that was 
impossible: the child had been so scrupulously silent 
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as to the cause of his trouble. To-night he had vainly 
persuaded him to tiy and eat something, when he re- 
moved the almost untasted food, but Willy gently 
persisted in his refusal, so it was of no use. When he 
heard his bell at that unusal hour, he hurried up quickly, 
fearing he might be ill ; but stopped short on seeing his 
master there. 

" George, urill you bring something for Master Willy 
as soon as you can ? I am afraid he did not eat much 
supper to-night/' 

" No, Sir Evelyn ; he scarcely touched anything. What 
would you like ? " 

'* Oh, bring some sandwiches and wine and water. I 
will see about their being eaten," added Sir Evelyn, 
looking at Willy as George went out. He returned 
almost immediately with a face of infinite satis- 
faction at seeing the child so happy, and in his 
brother's arms again. He knew all must be right 
now. 

** Now then," said Evelyn, as soon as they were alone, 
" try one of these to please me, at any rate, even if you 
are not hungry." 

Willy took one with a smile, certainly more to please 
Evelyn than himself, and then another, and afterwards 
some wine and water that he mixed for him. He saw 
with satisfaction, a little colour return to the pale cheeks 
by the time he had finished. 

" That's right," he said, fondly ; * now I shall not mind 
leaving you so much." He placed him comfortably in 
his pretty bed again, and once more stooped over him 
to say " Good-night." 

fiow closely the little arms clasped him for a moment, 
as l^ whispeved, '*Ob, how different I feel now^ to when 
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I first came to bed to-night. How good you have been 
to me, Evelyn J " 

Evelyn tenderly returned his caress. "Good-night, 
my dear child," he said. " Try and go to sleep now ; and 
mind you don't think any more to-night." 

He went : and soon Willy was sleeping peacefully ; 
but not before he had lifted up his young heart in very 
earnest thanksgiving to the loving Father in heaven, 
who had so wonderfully and unexpectedly turned his 
brother's heart towards him. Sir. Evelyn went back to 
the drawing-room, and apologized for his long absence. 
" I could not leave him before," he said, in answer to 
the inquiries that were made ; " but he is all right now." 

He entered into conversation then with his two friends 
about the cricket match, and various other things ; 
and after that there was music and singing. But some- 
how, all the evening long he seemed to feel the clinging 
clasp of those little arms, and to hear Willy's last low 
murmured words of love. Perhaps he hardly acknow- 
ledored even to himself how much ligrhter his own heart 
was, now that he had taken the child back to it again. 
That sweet companionship had become more necessary 
to his happiness than he was aware of. He could not 
at any rate, resist having one more look at him to-night. 
When he went up to bed himself, he came softly into 
Willy's room, shading the light with his hand; and 
then he stood and looked at the little sleeper. He was 
all quiet and peaceful now; only once, as he moved 
slightly, came a deep sobbing breath that told of what 
had been. The long eyelashes rested on the flushed 
cheek, so pure and delicate in its outline, and the blue 
veins showed like tracery on the fair white temples. 
There was a smile of almost unearthly beauty on the 
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parted lips that Evelyn hardly liked to notice there. 
Why was it ? Just as he was turning away the child 
murmured something in his sleep. He bent over him 
again^ and just caught the sound of his own name in 
accents of lingering fondness. " Poor child ! poor dear 
child ! " he said to himself, as he went back to his room : 
" I think I never knew till now how much he loved me." 

Evelyn's dreams that night were of a little angel 
form, that seemed ever pointing upwards, and entreat- 
ing him to follow: but the voice was always Willy's, 
and the earnest eyes the same that had followed him so 
lovingly from Willy's room that night. 

What a different thing it seemed to go with his 
Latin to Evelyn next morning; aod what a different 
greeting it was. Evelyn lifted him right up in his arms, 
that he might have a good look at him, after his fears 
of last night ; but it was a beaming little face that was 
raised to his, albeit the colour that came and went so 
readily did not betoken very great strength. 

^ How is the headache this morning ? " he asked : 
" quite gone ? " 

" Yes : quite ! " answered Willy, gratefully. *' And oh, 
Evelyn," he added, hiding his flushing cheek on his 
shoulder, " I am so happy I Only when I awoke I could 
hardly believe it was true ! " As he finished his usual 
lesson, Evelyn remarked : — 

" Very well indeed, Willy I You have said your Latin 
particularly well lately." 

" I'm so glad you think so," was the somewhat timid 
reply. " I've tried ; but I didn't know you noticed it." 

'' Yes : and perhaps I half guessed something of the 
reason, too I " And then they went out together into 
the garden, as they had not done for nearly a week past. 
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Which of the two appreciated the change most it 
would be hard to tell; but Willy came into break- 
fast looking very diflferent this morning. No particular 
plan was proposed for the afternoon. Lady Caime 
bad some calls to make^ that was all. But when Evelyn 
turned to Willy, and asked him if he would like to drive 
with him to Woodville, he assented so joyously, that 
Laura looking up, exclaimed : — 

"Why, Willy, how bright you look this morning: 
quite yourself again. What has come to you ? " 

"I have been prescribing for him," said Evelyn (pur- 
posely saving him a reply). " And I think my treatment 
has succeeded : eh, little man ? " he added, with a smile, 
as he stroked the curly head beside him. 

"Yes: but I don't think any one else could have 
done it, could they, Evelyn ? " And he looked up at 
him with happy eyes, as he left the table to go to the 
Rectory. 

"What have you been doing with that child, Evelyn ?'* 
asked Laura : " he looks quite a different creature this 
morning. I do believe it was your being away that 
made him mope so and seem so miserable." 

" My coming home has had something to do with it, 
certainly," he answered, lightly ; " but more I can't say. 
Physicians don't usually explain their remedies to the 
world at large, you know." 

He left the room as he spoke, and Laura could make 
out nothing more. The moment Mr. Randolph saw 
Willy, he knew his advice had been taken. There was 
a light in his eye, and a look of relief about him, that 
told their own tale, but of course he made no remark 
to him. About ten minutes before dinner he went 
down to a cottage close by, to inquire after a sick 
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pariBhioner^ and just met Sir Evelyn on horseback^ on 
his way borne. 

" Good morning, Mr. Randolph,'' he said, reining in 
his impatient horse : ** Have you discovered whether I 
took your advice or not ? *' 

''I saw it in a moment,** was the reply, ^'and con- 
gratulate you on the result." 

*' He will be all right again now, don't you think ? " 
asked his brother, somewhat anxiously. '' I am sure he 
had more colour this morning, and ate much better." 

'' I can understand that," said Mr. Randolph, smiling, 
as he stroked Fire-fly's glossy neck ; '' but he ivill need 
care for some time to come, or I am much mistaken. 
Not that there is any real cause for uneasiness I hope/' 
seeing his look at these words. ''Tou have done the 
very best thing for him now at all events. He is quite 
a different child this morning." 

*' I hope so," replied Sir Evelyn, somewhat sadly. * I 
shall always be grateful to you for speaking so plainly 
as you did yesterday." He rode on, and Mr. Randolph 
re-entered the house. 

At three o'clock that afternoon the dog cart was at 
the door, and Willy ready, of course. Evelyn was 
detained by some business with the steward; but he 
came at last, and smiled at the happy little face as he 
passed. 

'' Ready at last I " he said. '' I thought Marston would 
never let me go;" and then, lifting him in, he seated 
himself beside him, and took up the reins. Just before 
they started he stooped over to pull up the rug a little 
closer round him, and as the child raised his eyes to his, 
in all the fulness of restored trust and love, he almost 
involuntarily bent down and kissed him : this just filled 
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the measure of his joy. That was a very happy drive : 
he chatted merrily all the way, and thoroughly enjoyed 
it. When they returned he was with Evelyn, as usual, 
till dressing time. How pleasant it seemed to him to 
go to the study again, and stay with him while he wrote : 
the coming in after dinner, too, — what a diflferent thing 
it was to-night ? His little heart bounded when Evelyn 
put his arm round him, as he stood by his side, and 
talked and laughed with him as usual Altogether, 
when he went to bed that night he felt as if he had a 
great deal to be thankful for. Sir Evelyn had been, 
perhaps without knowing it, unusually tender and gentle 
with his little brother that day, — he wished so to make 
him feel quite at his ease with him again ; and there 
was something in the child's manner to himself, that 
was unspeakably winning, just touched, as it sometimes 
still was, with the slightest unconscious shade of re- 
membrance and timidity. His greeting the next morn- 
ing, which was Sunday, spoke the gratitude he felt : 
possibly, from Sir Evelyn's way of returning it, he 
understood the mute acknowledgment. 

They all wont to church in the morning, but no one 
thought of going again in the afternoon. Willy knew 
that Evelyn did not like his going without him, though 
now and then he had allowed it, when Mrs. Humphreys 
could take charge of him, and he saw the pleasure it 
gave him to go. 

"The heat is really intolerable!" exclaimed Laura, 
as they left the luncheon table. " I think I shall go 
and sit under the trees : what do you say, Katie ? " and 
she turned to Miss Lester^ who was again staying at 
Alliston, 

"It seems about the only thing to be done/' she 
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replied, ''on such a day as this/' And the two girls in 
their pretty cool dresses, sauntered out over the lawn 
and established themselves under the shade of a magni- 
ficent tree, with shawls and books, looking as if they 
found it tolerably endurable under the circumstances. 
Sir Evelyn was comfortably stretched out at full length 
in the shade, a little way off, with a cigar and his news- 
paper ; Athos in attendance at his side. After a while 
he joined the others, and began talking to Laura about 
some alterations he was contemplating in the ground^. 
She gave her advice and suggestions with great com- 
placency, for she liked to feel herself in any way neces- 
sary to the young owner of Alliston Park. Miss Lester 
was so engrossed with a new magazine, that she did 
not even hear the discussion. Just as they had settled 
the matter, and Evelyn had taken up his paper again, 
Willy came in sight He looked round anxiously for a 
moment, but as soon as he saw Evelyn he ran to him, 
and kneeling down on the grass, whispered something 
very earnestly in his ear. 

" You surely don't mean it ! " was the laughing reply. 
" I can't believe you would like going to church better 
than staying in this nice shade with Athos and me." 

" Ah, do let me, Evelyn : just this once. Mrs. 
Humphreys is going herself: and I didn't go last 
Sunday." 

" I suppose it's only because you think it a sort of 
Aidy to go, eh ? " said his brother, turning to get a better 
view of the wistful little face bending over him. 

"Oh no, indeed!" he exclaimed, eagerly: ''it's the 
greatest pleasure I have. Please say Tes," he added, 
as he fancied he saw a half-refusal in his brother's 
eye. 
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"Well, you may go then, if you like; but I can't 
iinderstand it" 

Willy darted off, and Evelyn turned to his paper 
again. But somehow he could not just then get inter- 
ested in it. A sort of half-formed wish was in his heart, 
— ^in spite of his lightly-spoken words, — that he cxruXd 
understand the reality of those things that seemed to 
make up the very life of that child's happiness and joy- 
But the moment passed away. The seed sown by a 
childish hand, was in the end destined to bear pre- 
cious fruit : but the time was not yet. The afternoon 
wore on : it was getting towards dinner time ; and 
Evelyn, who had had something of a headache all day, 
wandered into the library. It was cool and shaded ; and 
throwing himself down on the sofa, he tried to get a 
few minutes sleep. But sleep would not come at his 
bidding. Many thoughts passed uneasily through his 
mind, and he could not banish them. The incidents of 
the last week had stirred feelings within him that had 
long been strangers there. The earnest stand taken by 
his little brother,— the few solemn words spoken by 
Mr. Randolph, had impressed him more than he was 
aware of at the time. He felt curiously disquieted : a 
sense of something wanting was in his heart ; but he 
could hardly have put it into words had he tried. Just 
then there was the sound of a little footstep on the 
gravel outside, and he saw Willy slowly passing the 
window, a book as usual in his hand. He called him, 
and the child came in with a look of considerable 
anxiety : it was such an unusual thing to see Evelyn 
there, that he thought something must be the matter. 

"Oh, Evelyn, are you ill? what is it?" he asked, 
coming up to the sofa with soft eagerness. 
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" Nothing, my boy ! " said Evelyn, with a smile : " its 
only a tiresome headache, that won't go. I only wanted 
you to pull that blind further down for me." 

He did it, and then came back to his side. 

''Aunt Effie always had Eau-de-Cologne for her 
headaches," he said. *' Shall I fetch you some, Evelyn ? " 

'^ Do ! I think there's some on my dressing-table ; if 
not, Wilson can give you plenty." 

In two minutes he was back again ; and very soothing 
to Evelyn was the touch of those childish fingers on his 
aching brow. Now and then Willy would venture to 
stroke back the thick, wavy hair from his forehead; 
smoothing it softly away. It was wonderfully pleasant. 
Evelyn lay with his eyes closed, his arm encircling his 
little minister. 

** That's very nice," he murmured ; and then he seemed 
to fall asleep. 

Willy did not stir. And when in about a quarter- 
of-an-hour Evelyn looked up, it was to find him still 
beside him. 

'* My dear child," he exclaimed, rousing himself: ''what 
have I been doing to let you stand here so long ! I've 
been asleep, havn't I ? " 

" Yes ! Does your head feel a little better now ? " he 
asked, anxiously. 

"A great deal: well, I may say I It was only the 
heat. I had been trying to get a few minutes sleep 
before you came, but couldn't. I knew that would euro 
me. I shall know now who to come to when I have a 
headache again," he added, with a smile, sub he drew 
him down and kissed him fondly. 

How pleased Willy was I He felt very fully rewarded 
then I Evelyn asked him presently what book he had 
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there: he could read to him a little if he liked. He 
knew well enough it was one of his own special sort, 
and that that was about the greatest pleasure he could 
give him. Willy eagerly drew out his treasure. It was 
the book his friend of the railway had given him ; and 
he had read it oVer and over again, though it could 
hardly be called a child's book. Often he had wished 
he could show Evelyn some of the parts he liked best ; 
but he had never dared venture on that. Now, an op- 
portunity was given ; and an earnest little thought of 
prayer went up, that he might be able to choose some- 
thing that would be good for him to hear. 

" This 18 the book that my friend, as you always call 
her, gave me, — the one we travelled with in Scotland. 
You remember her, Evelyn, don't you ? " 

"Perfectly ! " returned his brother, with a smile. " Let 
me look at it again, Willy : " and he took the little book 
into his hand, and turned once more to the only words 
that were written there, but he did not say anything 
more. 

" Shall I read some of this ? " asked Willy, rather 
timidly. 

" Yes : anything you like ! " 

He fetched a footstool, and sitting down by Evelyn's 
side, began rather falteringly at first, for he had never 
read anything of this sort to him before. The last few 
sentences were somewhat forcible. ** True peace, what 
is it ? Who does not long for it, — who is not seeking 
it ? But it is only to be found under the shadow of the 
cross. There the soul alone can rest. The world's peace 
is all well, as long as the stream runs smooth and the 
sky is clear. When the storm clouds gather, where is 
it ^AeTi? 'But wA as the world giveth give I unto 

L 
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you!' Seek it now. Leave not the making of thy 
peace with God to a dying hour: it will be hard to 
smooth thy pillow, if left unsought till then. Christ is 
ready : waiting, gracious. * These things have I spoken, 
that in Me ye might have peace ! ' " 

He shut the book. Evelyn did not speak. The child 
looked up at liim earnestly; but the closed eyes told 
him nothing, only he saw that he was not asleep. Pre- 
sently he heard him murmur, as if to himself: '^Always 
the same old story. Just — just what she used to say." 
And Willy knew that he was thinking of his mother. 

A minute after he raised himself up, — as the gong 
sounded, — and laid his hand gently on Willy's head. 

" Thank you, my boy, for all you have done for me 
to-day. You may let me have that little book to look 
at again myself, if you like." 

How eagerly he assented. " Did you like it, Evelyn ? " 
he asked, with timid earnestness, as he got up and stood 
beside him. 

"Its very good," he answered, half-smiling, and 
stroking back his hair. ''This is one of your special 
favourites, I suppose ? " 

" Yes : I like it very much ! I have read it a good 
many times ! '* 

'' And you understand it all, and feel what it means : 
eh?" 

A strangely sweet, happy look came into his eyes, as 
he replied : — 

" Yes, Evelyn : I hope so ! I think I do a little ! It 
is very beautiful to read about heaven," he added, 
thoughtfully, "and to think we shall never do wrong 
there any more. Sometimes I almost wish *. . . . 

" What, my child ? " asked his brother, drawing him 
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closer, — '* what does it make you wish ? " He half- 
feared the answer, and yet he asked him. 

"Why, sometimes when I have been doing wrong 
things, I think what it must be to be safe with God 
there, and to love and serve Him always, as the angels 
do." His eyes brightened as he spoke. But Evelyn 
did not reply. In his heart the feeling came, " What 
if this child thinks so of himself, — what — what must 
my case be ? '* 

He was silent for some time ; and when at last he 
rose to go, there was a look on his face that said this 
had not been a lost day to him. No : it left traces 
behind it on his future life, in a way that Willy little 
thought. 

They went up together, as usual: Willy taking care 
to put the little book safely on his table, where he would 
be most likely to see it. Evelyn often dispensed with 
Wilson's attendance on Sunday, so it happened that to- 
day they were alone. He was standing in his shirt-sleeves, 
washing his hands, when Willy suddenly exclaimed : — 

" Evelyn : what do you think Laura said to me this 
afternoon ? It was just before you called me in." 

" What ? " he asked, without looking round. 

" Why, she said I must not expect to be much longer 
with you, as I am now ; for when you were married you 
would send me away to school, she was sure." 

" Well," replied Evelyn, laughing, and turning towards 
him, towel in hand, " and what did you say to such a 
very startling proposition ? " ' 

" I said I didn't think you would be married yet : at 
least, you had never said so." 

"Capital, Willy!" exclaimed his brother, much 
amused. "So you made pretty sure, that if I liciid 
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thought of such a thing, you would have known : 
eh?" 

" I thought so," he replied, soberly. " But Laura only 
turned away and called me a little goosa I don't know 
why." 

*' She didn't tell you, then, who it was, that as my 
wife was to effect such changes ? " 

" No : she didn't say that. But I thought she seemed 
as if she knew all about it." 

There was a pause then. Perhaps Sir Evelyn was 
none the less occupied with his own thoughts, as he 
continued the business of his toilet. 

" But Evelyn 1 " burst forth Willy at last, as if he too 
had been going over something rather anxiously : " do 
you think you should ? " 

"Should what?" he asked, abstractedly, looking in 
one of the drawers for something he couldn't find. 

" Do you think you should send me to school then ? " 
There was a curious change in his voice ; and as Evelyn 
turned, he saw the tears in his eyes. 

" My dear child," he said, taking the downcast face 
between his hands for nearer inspection: "what has 
made you trouble your little head about this ? Do 
you really suppose I should ever want to get rid of 
you?" 

" No : I hope not. But I couldn't help being a little 
afraid when Laura said that. What should I do away 
from you ! " 

" You needn't be a bit afraid. I promise you that if 
ever I do have a wife, she will love you dearly, and no 
more want to get rid of you than I do now. Won't 
that satisfy you ? " 

Willy's response was expressive enough, though with- 
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out words. And then Evelyn had to go down. That 
evening it was pretty to see him; there was something in 
his manner to Evelyn that betokened such absolute trusty 
— such a joyful assurance that nothing would separate 
them, that Laura, looking up, exclaimed impatiently : — 

"Really, Willy, its a pity you can't be tied to Evelyn 
once for all ; you seem afraid of letting him go for a 
moment.'* 

" Perhaps I tww," he answered, laughing ; " but I'm 
not now. You won't send me away yet, will you, 
Evelyn ? " and he looked up at him aflfectionately. 

"Not just yet," said his brother, with an answering 
look and smile : " you and I couldn't do without each 
other yet I think." 

Laura would not notice this, and immediately changed 
the subject, with an uneasy consciousness however, that 
Willy Tnight have amused himself with saying more to 
his brother than she would have cared for him to hear. 
Her words, however, as far as Willy was concerned, had 
missed their aim, for after that Sunday he and Evelyn 
were more inseparable than ever. The latter anxiously 
watched him, and contrived one day that Dr. Oakley 
should see him without exciting his suspicions. His 
report was quite favourable, though he said there was a 
natural delicacy about him that required care, but in his 
restored happiness he was soon bright and well as ever. 

About this time the invitation to the Towers was 
pressingly renewed, and Evelyn agreed to go. Willy 
was delighted : he thought it so very nice to be going 
another real journey with him. The Towers was a 
beautiful old place close by the sea, where some of 
Evelyn's happiest boyish days had been spent. Lady 
Bythesdaie received them most affectionately, and the 
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two girls nearly ovewhelmed Willy with their caresses : 
rather different this, from Lady Caime and Laura I 

"Well, Evelyn," said his Uncle, entering the room 
just as Willy had disappeared with Lady Ida; ''so 
you're come at last : I'm very very glad to see you, my 
boy. But where's Willy ? I hope you brought him." 

''He was here a moment ago," said Evelyn, as he 
shook hands : " but Ida has taken him off already. I 
waa very glad to bring him, for he has not been over 
strong this winter, though he's all right again now." 

"Yes: he is looking remarkably well," said Lady 
Rythesdale: "he does you credit, I must say. You 
must let him dine with us just to-night, Evelyn, as we 
are alone : to-morrow we shall have the house fuU^ and 
Liscombe talks of being back directly." 

Willy was very much relieved to find that his room 
was close to Evelyn's, — in fact, opened out of it. When 
he was ready he went down stairs with him. How kind 
they all were to him : Lord Rythesdale especially ; he 
made him come and talk to him afterwards, and seemed 
to have taken as great a fancy to him as his wife had done. 

" I'll come up for a minute," whispered Evelyn, as he 
wished him good-night, " before you are asleep." 

Whereupon Willy gave him such an enthusiastic hug 
that the others were quite amused. 

" No mistake as to that," laughed Lady Constance, as 
the door closed. " His devotion to you, Eveljm, makes 
me quite jealous : no one else has a chance." 

He only smiled, but made no reply, and in a few 
minutes went up to fulfil his promise. He found Willy 
just in bed, looking as bright as possible. 

"Isn't it nice here, Evelyn," he exclaimed: "and 
aren't they all kind to me ? " 
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" I thought you would like it," he said, sitting down 
beside him for a moment ; " and how you will admire 
the ' cliflFs ' to-morrow, and the sea. Ah, how I used to 
love it when I was a boy I Many a time I have been 
here with my Mother, Willy : this was her old home 
you know, and she loved it dearly." 

" Was it ? " said Willy, in an almost awe struck voice ; 
" and does it make you unhappy to be here, Evelyn ? " 

" No, my boy : I love anything that reminds me of 
her." He paused then, and did not speak again for 
several minutes. Willy was softly stroking his hand, 
and when at last he looked up he was met by such a 
look of wistful childish sympathy that involuntarily 
his face relaxed into a smile. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, his cousins 
took Willy oflf with them; Evelyn had been taken 
possession of by the Earl, so he could not join them. 
The view, when the top of the cliflf was reached, was 
indeed beautiful. Before th«m, far as eye could reach, 
was the sea, sparkling and dimpling now in the summer 
sun. A slight fresh breeze just curled the waves as 
they came dashing into the shore, and far out the 
"white horses" were plainly visible. Little fishing- 
boats were hovering about like white winged birds; 
and, altogether, it was so delicious up there, that Willy 
could hardly tear himself away. That day a good many 
guests arrived, all strangers ^o him,, but he was very 
happy among them. If ever in his life he was in danger 
of being spoiled it was now, for he was the only child in 
the house, and made much of accordingly. Evelyn 
sometimes would represent this to his cousins ; but they 
only laughed at him. It was impossible, they said, to 
spoil Willy, — and certainly his slightest wish was still 
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law to him : the loving allegiance trae as ever. One 
evening, while Evelyn was dressing for dinner, and 
Willy in his room, amusing himself as usual, there 
came a tremendous knock at the door, and before he had 
time to answer, it was unceremoniously opened, and a fine 
tall young fellow walked in. ** Hallo, Evelyn ! how do 
you do, old fellow ? Glad to find you here again, at last" 

WiUy knew instantly, that this must be Lord Lis- 
combe, though he had never seen him before. From 
boyhood he and Evelyn had been fast friends, though 
the latter was his senior by several years. Evelyn 
seemed equally pleased to see him, and soon they were 
in earnest conversation. Presently the new comer 
turned, and his eye fell upon Willy, who was just then 
at the other end of the room, caressing a great deer 
hound that had followed his master in. 

" So, that's your small brother, I suppose ? I've heard of 
him. I say, Evelyn, what a joUy-looking little chap he is." 

Evelyn laughed. "Come here, Willy," he called, 
« and be introduced to your new cousin." 

"You didn't know you had quite such a bearish 
cousin, did you?" said Lord Liscombe, as Willy ap- 
proached. " I see you're fond of dogs, eh ? " he added, 
pulling his curls : " not afraid of a big one, are you ? " 

" I like big ones best/' he replied, looking up half 
shyly at him. 

" B[a ! you're one of the right sort, I see. Come with 
me, and I'll show you another ; " and he took him off 
to his room, where was a still rarer specimen of canine 
beauty. Henceforth it is not too much to say that he 
and Willy were great allies, and that he certainly was 
no exception to the number of those who were doing 
their best to spoil him» 
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During this week Willy had several rides on a spirited 
little pony they called '' Jock." They were all astonished 
at his " pluck," for Jock was by no means easy to ride, 
and Evelyn got complimented on the excellent horse- 
man he had made of him. Willy took no credit to him- 
self. " It is all Evelyn," he would say. " I never was on 
a pony till I came home to him : but he never would 
let me be frightened.'* 

Lord Liscombe was often much amused at his 
somewhat quaint remarks, and his extreme childish 
simplicity. One Sunday morning he was walking 
back with him from church: Evelyn happened to be 
on in front a little way. " What a lovely day it is ! " he 
exclaimed. " 1*11 tell you what, WiUy : we'll have a row 
in the boat this afternoon, and go down to the island. 
I dare say the girls will come, too, and we can take 
some fruit down there. What do you say ? " 

Willy hesitated a moment. ''I think I had rather 
not go," he said, gently : " but it is very kind of you to 
ask me." 

"Why not?" exclaimed his companion in surprise. 
" What could be pleasanter this sultry day ? Do you 
think Evelyn would not trust you with me, if he doesn't 
care to go himself? Ill soon settle that," and he moved 
a step towards him ; but Willy, catching his arm, looked 
up at him earnestly. " Oh, no ! don't ask Evelyn, Don't 
say anything to him about it, please." 

"Very well," returned his cousin, smiling; "but 
what an inexplicable child, you are, Willy. Why 
shouldn't he know ? And why wouldn't you like to 
go?" 

" Why, you see," and he spoke with some difficulty ; 
but he knew he must not be ashamed of giving the 
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real reason: ''to-day is Sunday^ and I would rather 
not do that to-day/' 

" What would you rather do then ? " asked Lord Lig- 
combe, gravely amused, yet half touched at his manner. 

''I should like to come to church again/' answered 
Willy, simply, " if I could : but if not, I have some of 
my own books to read/' 

Just then, they reached the house. Willy escaped 
to his own room for fear of further discussion on the 
subject : he thought h6 should be safe there. Meanwhile, 
Sir Evelyn and his cousin had joined company, and 
were sauntering about together before going in to lunch. 

" What a funny little chap Willy is ! " remarked the 
latter, presently. " He astonished me considerably, just 
now. I wanted him to come with me, for what I thought 
he would have enjoyed this afternoon, but he refused 
because it was Sunday : very nicely you know, in his 
own gentle way, but still quite decidedly." 

Evelyn smiled. "What was it you wanted him to do ? 

" Nay : I can't tell you that. He begged me specially 
not to say anything to you about it, so I promised." 

The slightest shadow passed over Sir Evelyn's face 
at these words. " I am not surprised at that/' he said, 
quietly. " The only subject on which Willy is a little shy 
with me, is this one. I think it was his early bringing 
up in Scotlaud, that gave him such strict notions." 

" Very likely ; and yet, in spite of that, I think he 
is about the most taking little lad I ever saw. I shall 
quite miss him when you go." 

' When Evelyn went in, a few minutes after, he found 
Willy in his own room, kneeling at the window seat, — ^a 
very favourite place with him at the Towers, for thence 
he got a magnificent view of the sea. Evelyn came in 
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without his hearing : the first intimation of his presence 
was the soft touch of both hands on his head. He turned 
instantly : something in his brother's face showed that a 
little unusual feeling was at work. Had Lord Liscombe 
been telling him then : and what did he think of it ? 
Evelyn seated himself on the wide window seat, and 
drew him towards him. " Well, and what are you doing 
up here by yourself: did Liscombe frighten you away ? " 

Willy looked up rather anxiously. " Oh, no ! I wasn't 
frightened. He was very kind;* only I couldn't quite 
do something he wanted." 

*' And what was that. I should like you to tell me, 
imless you had rather not." 

"He wanted me to go in the boat with him, and 
some of the others to the island ; but I couldn't to-day," 
he added, his eyes drooping. 

"I understand. But why did you ask him not to 
tell me, eh ? " 

" I didn't know what you might say, Evelyn." 

" Did you think I should be angry with you ? " 

*' I was a little afraid of it," and his voice grew un- 
steady. 

" You needn't have been," returned his brother, draw- 
ing him closer, " Perhaps I ought not to be surprised 
though," he added, as if half to himself; " but I thought, 
I hoped you understood now that I never wish to 
force you in anything really against your conscience. 
Didn't I once make that plain to you, my dear 
child ? " 

But Willy's face was hidden, and as Evelyn stroked 
his hair, he thought he heard one little sob. That 
slight touch of reproach in his tone, and the strange 
joy his words had given, were just too much for him at 
that moment. 
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"Yes," continued Evelyn, "you must never be 
afraid again. But come and tell me whenever you 
have any scruples of this sort. I won't be hard upon 
you, I promise. 

** How good you are to me," murmured Willy, grate- 
fully : " you have made me so happy, Evelyn ! " And 
then, as his brother lifted him on his knee, and they 
talked on, he found out what he would like best to do 
that afternoon, and arranged for him to go with Wilson, 
as he happened to be going. 

Some hours later, as Willy knelt in the quiet little 
country church, with the sunshine streaming in upon 
him through the open door and windows, how earnestly 
his childish thanks ascended for the love that had 
ordered all for him, and had out of his one great trouble 
caused Buch happiness to spring. 

Several, beside Lord Liscombe, knew of his refusal 
to join the boating party that day ; but nothing did he 
lose by it. His bright happy face when he came in 
in the evening, showed, that whatever others had found, 
that Uttle spirit had been drinking at a very pure 
fount of happiness that day, and he got no more teazing 
on the subject. 

The rest of the week passed most pleasantly away : 
every day brought some new enjoyment. It was with 
very mingled feelings that Willy said good-bye to them 
all, even though he was going back with Evelyn to his 
dearly loved AUiston. He could not help inwardly 
contrasting the greeting bestowed on him by Lady 
Cairne, to that which had welcomed him to the Towers ; 
but he soon forgot everything in the delight of seeing 
Mop again, and Snowdrop, and giving Mrs. Humphreys 
a most animated account of all he had been doing. 



CHAPTER X. 

** Be brave, young soldier ! 
He whom thou servest slights 
Not e'en His weakest one : 
No deed though small shall be forgot. 
However feebly done." 

James and Lewis Murray were at AUiston again now. 
Sir Evelyn had consented to their spending the last 
fortnight of their holidays there, to please Lady Caime. 
This did not much add to Willy's enjoyment; but he 
tried to make the best of things, and to be as friendly 
•with them as they would let him be. They certainly 
•were not greatly improved since last time, though they 
never misconducted themselves before Sir Evelyn, — 
they were a little too much afraid of him for that ; but 
he knew more about their usual treatment of Willy 
than they supposed, and only refrained from interfering 
because he thought it good for him to rough it a little 
and get used to other boys ; he was so constantly with 
him, too, that he knew it could not hurt him much. 
One day at breakfast he happened to remark that he 
should have to be at Overstone that afternoon, and sa 
could not ride with Willy as he had intended. The 
latter saw a look pass between the other two at this, 
but he thought no more about it. When Sir Evelyn 
was safely gone they set oflF somewhere together with- 
out asking Willy to accompany them, so he took Mop and 
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went into the Home Wood to look for a particular fern 
that Mabel Everdey wanted for her new fernery. He 
had just reached the place where he thought it grew, 
when to his great astonishment he suddenly came upoa 
James and Lewis Murray,— the former carrying a gun. 
Now, though Sir Evelyn had occasionally allowed them 
to go out and look after rabbits with one of the keepers, 
they had been strictly forbidden, both by himself and 
Lady Caime, ever to touch a gun when alone. 

" Oh, James ! " exclaimed Willy, " what are you doing ? 
How could you take the gun when you know it is for- 
bidden ? " 

"You hold your tongue," returned James, angrily: 
" what business is it of your's ? I thought you were 
more of a man than to be afraid of a gun." 

" Oh, it isn't that, you know ; but think what Evelyn 
and aunt Caime would say ! Do take it back." 

"Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort; and they 
will never know unless you tell them : it will be worse 
for you though if you do," he added, menacingly. , 

" It isn't right ! It isn't right ! " said Willy, as he 
moved away : he saw further remonstrance was useless. 
At that moment a rabbit got up ; James levelled the 
gun and fired. His aim missed, and Willy fell to the 
ground with a sharp cry of pain. Oh, the terror of 
the guilty pair 1 They rushed to him. 

"Willy! Willy!" they almost screamed, trying to 
raise him : but he did not stir. His face was ashy pale : 
he had fainted ; but for the moment they thought he 
was dead. 

" Oh, James, you've killed him ! " cried Lewis. " What 
shall we do ? What shall we do ? " 

As he spoke the bushes were pushed aside, and Keith, 
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the head keeper, appeared. He had heard the report 
of a gun, and fancying something must be wrong, 
hurried to the spot. 

" Gracious goodness ! " he exclaimed. " Why, if it isn't 
Master Willy. How in the world did it happen ? What 
will the Master say?" And he tenderly raised the 
child in his arms, and perceived that blood was flowing 
from his side. James explained as well as he could. 
Keith was wrathfuUy indignant. 

*' YouTl catch it finely," he said, "and serve you right 
too. Don't stand blubbering there: run down to the 
village and see if the doctor is anywhere about, and 
ask him to come up directly. And you," he added, 
turning to Lewis, "run to the house, and tell Mr. 
Wilson to have Master Willy's room all ready for him. 
I'll carry him straight up now." 

They set oflF instantly, and Keith proceeded with his 
yet unconscious burden. At last he opened his eyes 
and looked up, as if wondering where he was. Keith 
was a giant in size and strength, and carried him as 
easily as if he had been an infant, but the very move- 
ment caused him intense pain. 

" Where are you hurt. Master Willy ? " he inquired 
anxiously. 

" Its my knee, I think," said the child, faintly. " Will 
you take me home ? Oh, it does hurt so ! " he exclaimed, 
as his eyes closed again. 

" We shall be there directly now," said the Keeper, 
with an inward execration of the two boys whose wilful 
disobedience had brought about all this. Before they 
reached the "house Wilson came out to meet them. 

" What will Sir Evelyn say ? " was his involuntary 
exclamation, as he and Keith exchanged glances over 
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the pale little face. Very teDderly they laid him on 
the sofa, and did all that could be done till the doctor 
arrived. Mrs. Humphreys made him swallow a tea- 
spoonful or two of wine : he looked so like fainting 
again. Willy opened his eyes. ^ Where's Evelyn ? " he 
asked. " Won't he come to me ? " 

"He's not back yet," returned Mrs. Humphreys, 
soothingly ; " but he won't be long now." 

" Oh, if he would only come I " he murmured, closing 
his eyes again as a sudden spasm of pain contracted 
his brow. Just then the doctor came in, — ^Dr. Oakley's 
assistant, who happened fortunately to be in the village 
that afternoon. He proceeded at once to make an 
examination, and found that the shots had entered just 
below the knee : some of them had lodged there, and 
must of course be extracted without delay. You must 
make up your mind to bear some sharp pain, my little 
man," he said, kindly.* ''I shall not be able to help 
hurting you : but it will soon be over." 

" I wouldn't mind a bit if Evelyn was here. I think 
I could bear anything then." 

He was not far off. Soon after he had left Overstone 
he met one of his own grooms, riding as fast as he 
could in the direction of the town. 

"Anything the matter, Foster ?" he called out. 

The man pulled up. " I'm going for Dr. Oakley, Sir 
Evelyn. Master Willy has been hurt." 

" Hurt ! how ? " he exclaimed, in a tone Foster never 
forgot. 

" Shot, sir. One of them young gentlemen had a gun, 
and did it by mistake." 

Evelyn waited to hear no more ; but giving the reins 
to his horses, and even urging them on, in a very short 
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time he reached Alliston. Seeing no one ahout, he 
wait up straight to Willy's room ; but he checked him- 
self^ and came in quietly, hardly knowing what to 
expect. How the pale face brightened the moment he 
entered. WUly stretched out his arms to him. '' Oh> 
Evelyn! you've come at last: now I don't mind what 
they do." 

" My dear child," said his brother, as he knelt down 
by the sofa, " what is it : are you much hurt ? What 
is it ? " he added, turning hurriedly to the doctor. 

" Nothing very serious, I hope," replied Mr. Greaves ; 
"but the extracting of the shot will give him some 
pain. I'm very glad you're come," he continued, in an 
under tone, as Sir Evelyn moved down to look at the 
little wounded limb himself: "he has been wanting 
you sadly." 

A smothered exclamation burst from Evelyn's lips 
as he saw how severely he had been hurt. "What 
did those wretched boys deserve?" He went back 
then and tenderly supported his little brother while 
the doctor did his work. The first touch of the probe 
was very sharp, once or twice an involuntary cry of 
pain escaped him, as his small fingers closed fast over 
Evelyn's hand, and he hid his face on his shoulder. 
But it was over at last. 

" Well done ! " exclaimed Mr. Greaves, as he finished ; 
" that was bravely borne. I never had a better little 
patent in my life." 

Evelyn kissed him fondly, adding a low spoken word 
of £^proval that was more to Willy than anything else, 
and then he laid him down again. He went out with 
the doctor £Dr a minute, — ^parUy to hear his real opinion, 
and partly to recover himself a little,— for the shock had 
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been rather sudden to him. At last he was satisfied 
that no serious harm had been done, and just then Dr. 
Oakley arrived. 

" Well," he said, as he came in, having heard Wilson's 
report: "what's all this about? I heard somebody 
had been shot and murdered, and I don't know what 
besides. Eh, Sir Evelyn," he added, cheerily; "what's 
the matter with you ? you've got a face like a funeral. 
The young man isn't going to die yet, Greaves, is he ? " 

The two then entered into a medical discussion, and 
as Evelyn listened, he seemed to realize for the first 
time what the consequences might have been : it was 
almost too much for him. He was looking so pale, 
that when Dr. Oakley turned to him again, he exclaimed, 
"Come, Sir Evelyn, you must cheer up, and be very 
thankful it is no worse. Why Greaves says he'U be 
running about again in a week or so. I can't have 
you look so," he added, "or I shall have you on my 
hands next." 

Evelyn smiled. " It's very foolish of me, but you see 
I didn't know at first what had happened. How dare 
they ! " he exclaimed, half to himself, with an expression 
in his eye that would not have allayed the terror of the 
culprits could they have seen it; and then he went 
with Doctor Oakley to Willy. Now the latter was a 
special favourite with the old doctor: they generally 
had a little fun together. 

"Well, Master Willy, so I hear you've been making 
a hero of yourself: what put that into your head, eh ?'* 

" I didn't want to be a hero, I'm sure," he answered, 
laughing : ** I don't feel much like one now." 

The doctor took his hand in one of his, and laid the 
other on his forehead. "Not much wrong there, at 
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any rate. Now let me see what they've been doing 
to you." His report was quite favourabla " We shall 
have you running races in a week, young man, and 
heating us all. I'll tell you what," he added, with mock 
fierceness, " it's this brother of your's that wants looking 
after most: I had to take him in hand just now." 

" Oh, Evelyn ! " exclaimed Willy, with a look up at 
him as he stood there, that even Dr. Oakley thought 
was worth going through something for. He pulled 
him down towards him as he spoke, and an earnest 
embrace was exchanged between them, though rather 
a silent one, — perhaps each felt at that moment what 
the other was to him, as he never had before. 

Lady Caime and Laura had been out driving, and 
knew nothing till they came in about five o'clock. Dr. 
Oakley's carriage was at the door, which rather startled 
her ladyship. She found him and Mr. Greaves in the 
hall, just leaving. In reply to her inquiries she got 
very grave answers. But as soon as she discovered 
that no serious results were likely to follow, she at- 
tempted to excuse her nephews : " it was but a boyish 
freak, and they meant no harm." But Dr. Oakley, 
with whom she was not a favourite, cut her so short 
with his unhesitating condemnation of their reckless 
disobedience that she subsided. She found James and 
Lewis in a state of the greatest alarm, well knowing 
how terrible Sir Evelyn's anger would be. She rated 
them soundly, not for their fault as such, but for its 
consequences. " You'll never get asked to AUiston 
again, see if you do. How could you be so foolish, and 
with that child too, that everyone makes such an absurd 
fuss with. Don't show youselves again to-night: the 
longer you can keep out of Evelyn's way the better." 
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up. *' I won't then : but you don't know how sorry I 
am for them." 

Evelyn felt some surprise at Willy's anxiety^ for he 
knew what their general treatment of him was. Again 
he recognised the working of that same unseen influence, 
and was silent a moment ; but then, he bent himself 
to amuse his little charge, and soon they were laughing 
and talking brightly as usual. Wlien Mrs. Humphreys 
came in again to settle him for the night, he left him, 
and went straight to the smoking-room: his news- 
papers and cigar were more congenial than the drawing- 
room that night ; bat first he rang the bell, and desired 
George to tell the young gentlemen that he wished to 
see them in the library, before breakfast next morning. 
With great alacrity the latter proceeded to the school- 
room, and delivered his master's message: he knew 
how it would frighten them, but he had no pity. Their 
terror was extreme. 

" Oh, Qeorge I " exclaimed Lewis, " is he very angry ? 
What is he going to do ? " 

" I'm sure I can't tell, sir," replied George, solemnly. 
** I know a man was sent to prison last week for shooting 
rabbits in that very wood, so perhaps they'll do the 
same to you." 

" Prison ! " echoed James. " Oh, surely they won't 
send us there? Oh, what shall we do! You don't 
really think so ? " he added, catching at George as he 
was about to leave the room : his face white with terror. 

" I think it's very likely. Master James ; only, perhaps 
you'll be took up for manslaughter, as you shot Master 
Willy." 

James sank back with a cry of horror ; and George, 
thinking perhaps that he had frightened them enough for 
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one sight, took his departure. The next morning Sir 
Evelyn met them in the library with such cold, stem 
gravity, that they fairly quailed before him ; but their 
looks of abject terror availed them nothing. 

" I have sent for you," he said, " not to tell you what 
I think of your conduct, — no words could do that, — but 
simply to say that you leave this house to-morrow, and 
return to school. Dr. Lowther shall be fully informed 
of the reason, and what notice he will choose to take 
of your deceit and disobedience remains to be seen." 

The boys were thunderstruck. This was more terrible 
to them than anything; it seemed worse than being 
sent to prison. The doctor was a severe inflexible man, 
and these were the very two things he always visited 
unsparingly. 

" Oh, Sir Evelyn," they cried piteously ; " pray, pray 
don't send us back to him: anything but that! What 
will he do? and all the boys will know. Oh, please, 
donV 

But it was all lost on him : he took no sort of notice 
of their tears and entreaties. " My decision is made," 
he said, as he left the room ; '' therefore your prepara- 
tions must be made to-day." They were in despair: 
the sudden cutting short of their pieplant holidays, the 
dread of going back in disgrace to the terrible Head 
Master, seemed utterly to overpower them. Lady Caime 
was greatly troubled, too, at the sentence pronounced. 
But Sir Evelyn remained perfectly unmoved : his look 
of quiet determination when she met him at breakfast 
convinced her that all remonstrance would be useless. 
Meanwhile, Willy had been inquiring from George 
when he brought up his breakfast, if he had seen 
James and Lewis that morning. 
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" Yes, sir : Master had got them both in the library 
when I came up. I hope/' he added almost involuntarily, 
theyll get what they deserve this time." 

You mustn't say that, George," said Willy, sadty ; 
" I am so sorry for them. I wish " 

But at that moment the door opened, and Sir Evelyn 
himself came in. 

" Well, my boy, how are you this morning ? ** He 
had been in before, but Willy was asleep. 

" Oh, I'm much better, Evelyn, thank you : my knee 
doesn't hurt me nearly so much now." 

"That's right: I should think Dr. Oakley will let 
you get up to-morrow." He stayed with him for a 
little while, and then was obliged to go. How Willy 
longed to intercede once more for James and Lewis, 
but he dared not. When Sir Evelyn was safely out 
riding that afternoon. Lady Cairne, who had been 
watching her opportunity, made her way to Willy's 
room, and with very little ceremony came in. " Well, 
Willy," she said, " so you're not killed after all I Really 
there was such a rout and fuss, I thought something 
quite dreadful had happened, instead of a trifle like 
this." 

" It was rather bad at first, aunt Cairne," he 
answered, gently : " but I'm much better now." 

" Why, they said you screamed and fainted, and I 
don't know what beside. I would have tried to bear it 
more like a man at any rate." 

" I hardly knew anything at first ; and then, when 
they got the shot out, and it hurt me so, Evelyn said I 
was brave:" and the tears started to his ev^s as he 
spoke. 

" Oh, Evelyn ; of course he would say so. I only wish 
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he would treat those poor boys a little more as he does 
yon. I suppose you know what he has said to them ? ^ 

" No, I don't. I was afraid he would be angry : but 
he has not told me." 

Her ladyship then went on to expatiate on Evelyn's 
uncalled for harshness and injustice, as she called it 
But this Willy could not allow for a moment. 

" Oh, but aunt Cairne, how could he help being dis- 
pleased, when they had disobeyed you both in that 
way ? He would have been just as angry with me if I 
had done it." 

" That's all nonsense, Willy : he never punished you 
in his life, though 111 answer for it, you've deserved it 
often enough." 

•* Indeed, he has though," exclaimed Willy, quickly ; 
willing that she should know thus much, rather than 
cast the slightest imputation on Evelyn's justice. At 
that moment the door of the dressing-room which had 
been ajar, was pushed open, and Wilson came in. He 
had involuntarily overheard most of the conversation, 
and that Lady Cairne should thus take advantage of 
Sir Evelyn's absence, made him very indignant. How 
changed her manner instantly became. 

"I think our little patient is better, Wilson," she 
said, in her smoothest tones. " We shall have him down 
again soon, I hope." 

"Yes, my lady: but he looks very tired now. I 
think he ought to be quiet, and try to go to sleep." 

"Oh, I was just going. Good-bye, my dear Willy," 
she added^ kissing him with great empressement before 
she left. 

" I'm afraid you've been worried. Master Willy," he 
said then : " I wish I had come in sooner." 
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" I don't much mind now," replied the child, rather 
unsteadily; "only, Evelyn didn't really think me a 
coward, did he ? " 

** I'm sure he didn't, sir. He said to me that very 
night while he was dressing, he never saw a man bear 
pain better." 

" I'm very glad : thank you, Wilson ; " and he closed 
his eyes wearily. He seemed to sleep, but every now 
and then Wilson perceived a tear steal down from 
under the long fringing lashes: the pain caused by 
Lady Capne's harsh unfeeling words would not quite 
pass away ; but he struggled with himself, and thought 
of the loving Saviour, whose patient, meek example be 
so longed to follow, and soon he was quite himself 
again. Mrs. Humphreys came in presently with some 
jelly and biscuits, and a few minutes after George 
brought in a small sealed note addressed to Willy. He 
took it rather wonderingly, opened and read it several 
times, and laid it down beside him without a word, but 
Mrs. Humphreys thought him particularly silent after 
that. It was from James Murray: a most mournful 
appeal, and ran as follows : — 

" My dear Willy, I am so very sorry I shot you, and 

hurt you so much, if you think you can ever forgive 

me, do help us now. Do, do ask Sir Evelyn not to send 

us back to school as he said : the Doctor is awful when 

he is angry ; and all the boys will know. Oh, if you 

only knew Dr. Lowther, you would understand. I don't 

know what else to say, but I do know that we have not 

deserved that you should do this ; for we have often 

been very unkind to you." 

"James Mubray." 
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Willy was greatly distressed : this was indeed terrible. 
He would give anything in the world to help them; 
but dare he speak to Evelyn, again : he almost thought 
not. After a time Sir Evelyn returned from his ride ; 
but it was nearly half-an-hour before he came up to 
Willy, he went first into the study and wrote to Dr. 
Lowther. Just as he had finished, Wilson came to 
him. He thought it was only right that his master 
should know how Lady Caime had taken advantage of 
bis absence. 

** I'll take care that this sort of thing does not happen 
again," said Sir Evelyn, quickly. " Poor little lad, a 
coward is the last name he deserves." 

When he went up he found Willy sitting up, looking 
rather flushed and anxious ; evidently something had 
been troubling him, but his face brightened the moment 
he saw his brother. 

^ I hear you've had a visitor," he said, as he seated 
himself beside him ; ** but I'm afraid it has done you 
more harm than good, eh ? This looks rather like it," he 
added, drawing his fingers fondly down the flushed 
cheek. 

" Oh, no, Evelyn : I don't mind a bit now. Wilson 
said you did not think me a coward, and that was all 
I cared for." 

" Indeed, I didn't. I could not wish to have borne it 
better myself: and that probing was very sharp work. 
But I've always thought you brave about bearing pain, 
my boy." 

" Have you ? I am very glad. But oh, Evelyn I " and 
he turned suddenly, and hid his face on his breast^ '' I 
would bear it all again willingly, and more than that, if 
only this once you would do as I ask. Don't be angry 
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with me for speaking once more ; but it does make me 
so very unhappy." 

Evelyn was silent a moment: this was not Lady 
Caime's work, it was that other matter that be was 
laying to heart so much. What should he do ? How 
could he grant his request ? and how strange that be 
should be so anxious about it I The silence made Willy 
look up : he was afraid he had gone too far ; but still 
he ventured. 

'* Will you look at this, Evelyn ? " he took up the 
little note that lay beside him, and put it into his 
hand. He took it, and read it : it was hardly in nature 
not to be somewhat touched by the pitiful appeal ; but 
that alone would never have moved him. It was the 
half-shrinking, tearful child in his arms, with his timid 
entreaties and winning earnestness, that shook the 
strong man in his purpose, as nothing and no one 
else could have done. 

"Willy," he said, gently, "this is not good for you; 
you must not make yourself so unhappy. I am not 
angry with you, my dear child : don't be afraid of that ; 
but you have asked me a very difficult thing. My 
judgment says I ought not to yield ; and yet, how can 
I refuse you ? " 

He looked up eagerly : but at first no words came. 
" Oh, Evelyn ! " he whispered ; then " Say that again. 
Oh, do say you won't, this once ! " 

"If I do, it is for your sake: only for your's, re- 
member I" and then he got up, saying, "Wait for a 
minute; "and went downstairs. 

Willy wondered a little what for, but in less than 
that time he was back again, with a sealed letter in his 
hand. 
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" There/' he said, as he gave it to him, " you may take 
this, and do what yoa like with it. Will that satisfy 
you, eh ? " 

It was the letter to Dr. Lowther. How his eyes 
sparkled. ** Oh, this is too kind of you, Evelyn ! and 
you had really written it What will they say ? " 

" It is entirely through you though," replied his 
brother. '' I shall take good care to let them know that ; 
and perhaps it will make them a little ashamed of the 
way they have always treated you." 

" How did you know, Evelyn ? " he asked, anxiously. 
*' I never would teU you, for fear you should be vexed." 

"I hear and see a |rreat many things. But again I 
say you're a strange child, Willy : true to your colours, 
I must admit. But now I must go, my boy, for I have 
several letters to write. Do you want anyone ? " 

" May James, come ? I do so long to tell him." 

Evelyn smiled. "Well, I suppose I must say Yes: 
George shall send him here." 

A few minutes passed, and there came a very low 
knock at the door, and then James entered ; not much 
like his usual self, certainly, there was such an utter 
absence of his jaunty consequential air. He seemed 
startled at Willy's looks. ** Are you very bad still ? " he 
exclaimed, involuntarily. " Oh, Willy, I am sorry." 

** Oh, no," he replied, joyfully : ** I am much better. 
But look here, James : what do you think I wanted to 
tell you ? Look what Evelyn has ^ven me to do as I 
like with ! " There was the letter tibey had dreaded so 
much, addressed to Dr. Lowther in Sir Evelyn's fiike 
clear band, with his beautiful rarest on the seal. James 
took it almost fearfully. Was it possible that it was 
never to pass into the hands of the awe-inspiring head 
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Master! Bat he dropped it again, and flinging his 
arms round Willy, he exclaimed, " Oh, Willy, I can't 
believe it ! and I know it's all you. How very jolly 
of you ; and how good of Sir Evelyn." Willy seemed 
equally delighted. 

" Yes, indeed it's true : and I am so glad. It was good 
of Evelyn after he had written, wasn't it ? " And then 
they looked at it again, and Willy pointed to the tiny 
fire that was burning in the grate. James understood, 
and the next moment it was crackling and blazing 
there, and the two watched it till it was quite consumed. 

James came then and knelt down beside the bed. 
" Willy, how is it that you have done this ? I can't 
understand. I should have thought you would have 
been glad to get us sent away." 

" No. I did long to help you : but I would do any- 
thing if only you would let me be friends with you. 
Won't you let me, now ? " he added, sweetly. 

" Oh, don't say that : we don't deserve it. I can't 
think how you can want it, Willy ; but then, you are so 
good : you never seem to do wrong things, as we do." 

" You mustn't say that, James : I'm often, often doing 
wrong. I wish, oh, how I wish, that I tried to please 
God a great deal more." 

"Well, I'm sure if I were as good as you are I should 
be quite happy : but it seems no use trying. I do try 
sometimes, Willy, though perhaps you don't think it ; 
but I never seem to do any better, and then I think 
how displeased God must be, and He never can love or 
forgive me." 

" Oh, no I " exclaimed Willy, earnestly, surprised to 
hear him talk in this way: "God forgives us so will- 
ingly. But not for anything we can do, — only for the 
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sake of Jesus, who died for us ; and if you ask Him He 
will forgive you, and give you His Spirit to help you 
to be different. You will, won't you ? " he added, in 
tones tremulous in their earnestness. 

" I will : I will ! " he replied, in a choking voice : " but 
it is hard work. IVe no one to help me now, since 
Mother went : she used to talk to me like this," and he 
hid his face on the bed, with a low sob that went 
straight to Willy's heart. 

" Poor James ! " he murmured, as his arm stole fondly 
roimd his iieck : " I never knew you felt so. But, indeed 
God will help you if you ask Him, and I will pray for 
you very often." 

At that moment there was a step in the passage. 
James started up: "It's Sir Evelyn!" he exclaimed. 
" What shall I do ? " 

" It's all right now you know," said Willy : " there's 
nothing to be afraid of." 

** But I am afraid," he answered, hurriedly, as the 
door opened, and Sir Evelyn entered. He shrank 
behind the bed, and dared not look up ; he could not 
yet shake off the remembrance of that terrible inter- 
view in the morning. Perhaps it was partly in answer 
to the silent appeal from Willy's eyes that Sir Evelyn 
turned kindly to the trembling boy. 

"WiUy has told you what he has done for you, 
James, hasn't he ? " 

" Yes," he faltered, as he came a step forward. " And, 
— and I want to thank you, sir; but I don't know 
how." 

" You must thank Willy," replied Sir Evelyn, touched 
a little himself at last : " it is entirely for his sake that 
I have done it. But let this be a lesson to you. 
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my boy/' he added, laying his hand on his shoulder : 
''a lesson for your whole life. Think what the con- 
sequences of your wilful disobedience might have been : 
if Willy had been killed should you ever have forgiven 
yourself ? " 

James sobbed as he stood there : his talk with Willy, 
Sir Evelyn's unexpected kindness, and the terrible 
thought of what might have been, completely unmanned 
him. It was indeed a lesson that he never forgot. 
When he went away Evelyn sat down beside Willy 
and put his arm round him, for he saw how agitated he 
was: that strong support was just what he needed, 
though not a word was said by either at first. 

" I've got a bit of news for you, Willy," he said then. 
** Your friend Mr. Wyndham is coming here again : he 
does not say which day, but this week at all events." 

** Oh, how nice ! I am glad ; for I do like him very 
much, and I shall be down again by that time." 

" Yes : you are to come down to-morrow. Dr. Oakley 
says. I think the study will be best for you ; for you 
know no one can disturb you there, without ttiy leave : 
the library and morning-room are different." 

"I love your study," said Willy, musingly. ''You 
have everything so beautiful there, Evelyn; and I 
am more sure of having you, and that is best of all : 
I'm always happy then, whether you talk to me or 
not." 

" My little shadow, I may well call you," returned bis 
brother, fondly : " I've felt quite lost without you there 
the last day or/two." 

** Have you really ? Oh," he exclaimed with sudden 
impulse, " it's just because I love you so dearly that I 
do long so very much to know that you are really happy 
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too, dear Evelyn : as happy as I am ! " He added earnestly, 
— " It does make everything seem so different Perhaps 
I ought not to speak so to you, but I think about it 
very often." 

''As happy as you are, my child ! Tou don't think 
I am that quite then, — and yet I suppose I have what 
most people would think enough to make them happy." 

" Yes, I know," he answered earnestly ; " but then to 
feel sure about that other home, — ^to know that we are 
ready, and that Qod has forgiven us and loves us, must 
make us much happier : don't you think so ? " and he 
looked up at him with his soft, loving eyes, till Evelyn 
was fairly vanquished. 

" You would make me think so if any one could," he 
answered, kissing him. 

Willy laid his head down on its accustomed resting- 
place and added no more, for his heart was very full. 
Evelyn, too, was silent; but as he held him, still the 
simple words came home to him. Happiness! Yes: 
it was what all were striving for; and yet here was 
he, with his princely home and broad acres, and all the 
surroundings of youth and wealth and position, lacking, 
in the eyes of this little child, the one thing that could 
ensure it. Strive against the feeling as he might, there 
it was, — the unconscious yielding to the mighty truth, 
that nothing, save the Infinity of Him who made it, 
can satisfy the cravings of an immortal soul! And 
while these thoughts were passing through his mind, 
what yearning petitions were ascending for him from 
that childish heart : how intense grew his longings ! So 
some time passed. Evelyn did not move, for he fancied 
Willy was asleep ; but when at last he stooped down 
to see, there was no look of sleep in the clear eyes 

N 
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that were raised to his. Jast then Mrs. Humphreys 
entered with a summons for Evelyn from his friend 
Lord Manvers, who was in the library and in a hurry to 
see him. He had come to ask him to have the annual 
cricket match between his eleven and the Alliston some 
day during the next week, as he was going abroad sooner 
than he expected. It was a very short notice, but 
Evelyn agreed, though it would involve hard practice 
for a day or two. 

The next morning he carried Willy downstairs himself, 
and placed him comfortably on the sofa in the study. 

'* I'm sorry I shall have to leave you so much, my 
boy,'* he said ; " but you see we have not a moment to 
lose before Thursday." 

'' Oh, no : don't think of me ! I do so hope our eleven 
will beat I" 

Evelyn laughed at his eagerness. '' I hope so, too," 
he replied ; ^ but I must be off and look after them." 

For some time Willy amused himself with his books : 
then came a gentle knock at the door, and Grace Eversley 
came in. 

** Oh, Oracle, how glad I am to see you I Do come 
and stay with me : Evelyn is out, and I am all alone." 

** My poor Willy ! only think of your being obliged 
to be here this lovely day." 

Willy smiled, and assured her he was nearly well 
again; and then she took off her hat and sat down 
beside him. It quite did him good, for it was some 
days since he had seen her, and her quiet talk amused 
him. All at once the door opened, and without any 
ceremony Harry Wyndham walked in. He had been 
expected, as has been said, but the day was left uncertain. 
He had heard from Wilson where Willy was, and of 
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course expected to find him alone. His start of surprise 
now was rather amusing. Qrace rose hastily : she had 
been kneeling beside Willy, showing him some photo- 
graphs. Her colour deepened almost painfully ; but she 
shook hands with him, and then, as he turned to Willy, 
quietly put on her hat. 

" Oh, Gracie, are you going ?" asked Willy, mournfully. 
'^ Why are you in such a hurry ? I thought you were 
going to stay a long tune." 

"I must go, dear," she replied quickly. "I think 
mamma may be wanting me." 

" Don't let me send you away, Miss Eversley," said 
Harry stiffly. " I can come back to Willy at any time, 
and need not interrupt you." But Grace persisted. 
He accompanied her to the door, and there they shook 
hands formally and parted. He had been schooling 
himself severely before he came this time, and thought 
he had got the victory; but the moment he saw that 
face again he felt how unchanged all was, how complete 
yet was her empire over him. That icy manner was his 
only safeguard ; and perhaps, on the whole, it was best 
for her: it helped her better to maintain an outward 
coldnes herself, beneath which what depths of wounded 
love and pride wiBre welling in her heart I 

" I'm so pleased you're come back," said Willy, as he 
returned to him. ^ Evelyn did not know which day to 
expect you." 

" I didn't know myself till yesterday. By the way, 
where is his Highness ? I haven't seen him yet." 

Willy explained, and after a little while insisted on 
his going to the cricket ground, as he was to play in 
the match on Thursday. Mrs. Humphreys came to look 
after him in the course of the afternoon, and Wilson ; 
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and about seven o'clock he saw his brother and Mr. 
Wyndham slowly coming up together towards the 
housa 

** Well, Evelyn/' he exclaimed^ as they came in through 
the open window: ''have they done well? Do you 
think we shall win ? " 

''Yes: I think I am in pretty good hopes. And 
what have you been doing with your little self all this 
time?" 

" IVe had a visitor. Gracie came to see me ; but she 
went away in a great hurry : she said before, though^ 
that she should come and see the practice to-morrow." 

" She dearly loves cricket," laughed Evelyn. " I <rften 
tell her it is a pity she can do no more than look on. 
She and Mabel do sport our light blue, though, enthu- 
siastically on match days." 

Harry turned away. His courage was failing him: 
even this simple talk was too much. Evelyn, too, went 
up to dress, carrying Willy off with him. On the stairs 
they met James Murray. His look was so earnest, so 
wistful, though he seemed afraid to speak, that Evelyn 
stopped a moment to give him a look at Willy, adding 
a kind word himself that made him happy for the rest 
of the evening. Next day Willy was out for a long 
time under the trees, watching the cricket practice, but 
no Gracie appeared, anxiously as he expected her. He 
was so much better on Sunday that he was able to 
walk to church, as there was a short private path through 
the grounds. When they came back, and the others 
went in, Evelyn seated himself on a shaded seat in the 
veranda, and called Willy to him. He felt as if he 
had seen hardly anything of him the last day or two. 
They chatted on about various things, till at last Willy 
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said^ '^ Evelyn, I want to ask you something very mucli : 
will you promise not to mind ? " 

** Nay : how can I do that ? " he answered, laughing. 
** It might be something I minded very particularly." 

" Well: you won't mind if I just ask you ? " 

** I think I may venture so far, so go on," 

'* I do want you so to let me see poor Johnny once 
more. I've been thinking so much of him, Evelyn, 
lately; and I thought, supposing he should be ill like 
me, he has no mother now to take care of him, you 
know, and it seems so dreadful I " 

" But neither have you, my child, if it comes to that," 
replied Evelyn, fondly : « eh ? " 

"* But I have yofu^^ he said, looking up at him with 
such an unconscipus, grave disposing of the matter in 
that one word, that Evelyn involuntarily drew him 
closer. Had he then fulfilled his fEither's trust ? That 
sweet childish reply seemed to say sa It was very 
precious to him: a full reward even then. Ah, he 
dared not think what his own life would be now if that 
fair little blossom should ever fade from his side." 

** But Willy," he went on, returning to the subject : 
''what possible pleasure would you find in such a 
miserable, hopeless lad as that, supposing I did let 
you see him ? " 

" Oh, it's just because he is so miserable, that I want 
to try and help him to be more happy." 

"And how do you propose to set about that?" he 
asked, rather curiously. 

'' Why, I want him to remember that he need not 
always be so, that some day he may be a bright happy 
angel in heaven with God, and that He loves him 
though no one seems to care for him here. I think he 
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would be happier if he kaew better about these things/' 
he added, thoughtfully. 

Evelyn was silent. Again he was forcibly struck 
with the child's vivid realization of unseen things, and 
his tender anxiety for this neglected little one. '' It is 
curious, Willy/' he said, at last, " that you should have 
asked this to-day, for only this very week that man, 
Cave, was brought before me again for poaching, and I 
had to commit him : he's certain to be transported this 
time, and then what is to become of his boy, I don't 
know; but I promise that you shall see him again at 
any rate." 

" Thank, you, dear Evelyn/' exclaimed Willy, grate- 
fully: "that is very kind of you." And soon after 
they went in. 

Thursday came at last, and the cricket match was a 
great success. A tent was pitched near the ground for 
refreshments^ plenty of seats arranged under the great 
oak tree, and many visitors arrived, among whom were 
the Eversleys. Never had Grace's colour been brighter, 
or her dark eyes more lustrous than they were to-day^ 
— at least, so thought one who watched her. Little he 
guessed the cause : the proud determination that was 
nerving her to appear as usual in his eyes at any rate. 
She and Mabel wore the Alliston colours, blue and 
white; Lord Manvers uniform being red and white. 
The game soon began in good earnest: it was well 
fought ; but in the end Alliston was victorious. Willy 
had watched it with the greatest interest; and when he 
saw the two captains coming up together towards the 
tent, he could not wait, but ran to meet them. 

" Oh, Evelyn I aren't you pleased ? I was so afraid 
once that we should be beaten." 
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'* Yes ; it was a near run : it was that last catch that 
saved us." 

"And I suppose all your sympathies were with the 
blues : none to bestow on my gallant reds, eh, young 
man ? " asked Lord Manvers. 

"Why of course I wanted Evelyn to win," replied 
Willy, looking up at him. " I couldn't help that, you 
know ! " 

"No: I suppose not. No one has any chance with 
you where he is concerned. I can't think how it is, — 
my small brothers don't think half so much of me: 
what does he do for you, eh?" he continued, with a 
comical sort of look. 

"Everything!" answered Willy, his eyes kindling; 
" and I love him more than the whole world ! " 

Neither of his hearers could help smiling, but there 
was a look on his brother's face, as he passed his arm 
round his shoulders, that contained a full response, 
though he said nothing. Soon they reached the tent 
and were joined by the others. During this week Sir 
Evelyn made some inquiries about Johnny Cave, and 
finding that he was in a most forlorn condition, deputed 
W^ilson to negociate with a woman who kept one of the 
park lodges, that he might board and lodge there : he 
would send him to school then till he was old enough 
to work for himself He did this chiefly for Willy's sake, 
but said not a word to him at first. 

All was arranged satisfactorily, and next Sunday 
Johnny was sent for to the Hall. It so happened that 
Willy was alone in the garden. The footman pointed 
out where he would find him, and then went back. 
Willy looked up, but for the first moment did not 
recognise him, — he was so neatly dressed and looked so 
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clean and tidy^ so utterly different from the miserable, 
neglected child of his former acquaintance. 

" Why, Johnny/' he exclaimed breathlessly : " can it 
really be you ! What has come to you ? " 

Johnny eagerly explained, and which of the two 
rejoiced most over Sir Evelyn's thoughtful kindness it 
would be hard to tell. Tenderly the one child, reared 
in all the refinements of abundant wealth and luxury, 
entered into the overflowing feelings of the other, now 
enjoying for the first time anything like sufficiency, and 
gently he led his thoughts away to the gracious Hand 
from which all good things do come. Johnny listened 
almost tearfully : he thought of his mother, and all that 
Willy had been to her. The good seed fell on a willing 
little heart, and long after, when that sweet childish 
spirit could minister to him no more, bore its un- 
fading fruit. They had been so engrossed with each 
other that they did not perceive that they were watched, 
and with no friendly eyes. Lady Caime parsing through 
the garden saw them distinctly, and a somewhat mali- 
cious smile passed over her features. She knew that 
Willy had been forbidden by his brother to have any 
more intercourse with Johnny Cave : he had told her so 
himself. Here, then, was a case of direct disobedience ; 
yes, and of deceit, too, as he had evidently chosen this 
place out of sight and hearing of the house. She went 
straight in, and not finding Evelyn about, proceeded 
to the study. He was there writing. 

"What do you think, Evelyn?" she exclaimed ex- 
citedly. " What do you suppose I have just seen ? " 

He was startled for the moment, and inquired hastily 
if anything was the matter. 

"Yes, indeed. I have just seen Willy himself, in 
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spite of what yoa told him, sitting in the lower arbour 
with that little wretch, Johnny Cave. There : what do 
you say to that ? " she asked, letting her tone become a 
little too triumphant. 

•'It's all right, aunt Caime," replied Evelyn, com- 
posedly, with only half-concealed amusement at her 
defeat " I gave him leave to come up to see Willy. 
I've arranged for him now to live with old Jane Simpson, 
at the Lodge, so you need not be surprised if you see 
him here sometimes." 

Her ladyship was thunder-struck. " Evelyn ! " she 
burst forth at last : " How can you, how dare you run 
such a risk ? What mayn't be the consequences, if 
you allow Willy to associate with such a creature as 
that 1 " 

** It will do Willy no harm," he returned, with a quiet 
smile. " Whether the other will profit as he ought by 
being with him even now and then, remains to be 
seen." 

Lady Caime retired, discomfited. " It is monstrous," 
she exclaimed to Laura ; " perfectly insane of Evelyn : 
but really his absurdities about that child are past all 
belief!" 

Shortly after this James and Lewis Murray returned 
to school. The parting of the former with Willy was 
a singular contrast to those of past times. They had 
had more talks together, and he was full of new and 
earnest resolves for the time to come. So much may 
one faithful young soldier of the Cross do for the soul 
of a careless one at his side ! 

On the same day Lady Caime and Laura set off for 
a three weeks* visit to Edinburgh ; so Evelyn, Harry 
Wyndham, and Willy were left alone. Those were 
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happy days to Willy : they were so invariahly kind to 
him, always seeming rather pleased than not to have 
him with them. Firefly and Snowdrop were constantly 
side by side as usual, only that now another of Sir 
Evelyn's beautiful horses, with Harry Wyndham for its 
rider, was added to the group. 

At last came a letter from Lady Caime, saying that 
they would be at Alliston on the following Thursday; and 
that she was bringing with her an orphan relative of 
her late dear husband, who was on her way to London, 
just to break the long journey, if Evelyn did not object, 
for two nights. 

" Well done ! " exclaimed Harry. " I call that tolerably 
cool. She has not given you time to object, seeing to- 
day is Tuesday." 

" I suppose she thought there was no fear of that,'' 
returned Sir Evelyn, lightly, as he left the breakfast- 
table and went to speak to the steward. 

"•Did aunt Caime say Thursday ? " asked Willy, pre- 
sently, in a tone that unconsciously betrayed a good 
deal. 

" She did really," answered Mr. Wyndham, laughing. 
"Why Willy, you look as solemn as a judge about it. 
What's the matter, eh ? " 

"I've been so happy all this time with you and 
Evelyn." 

He read in these simple words the explanation the 
child did not give, and understood perfectly. 

" Well, but it won't make any difference in that way, 
my boy. I can answer for myself, and I'm sure it won't 
to Evelyn." 

" No : I know it won't. And yet somehow it will be 
different." 
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^^ I 

At that moment Sir Evelyn returned^ and the con- 
versation changed 

" Willy doesn't seem to be looking forward much to 
Thursday," remarked Harry, when he had gone to the 
Rectory. '^ He says he has been so happy with you and 
me ; which means, I suppose, that he does not quite 
expect the same now." 

** Did he say so. I really don't wonder at that It 
is quite extraordinary," continued Evelyn, " that aunt 
Caime should persist in feeling towards that child as she 
does. And yet I cannot see that he ever wilfully gives 
her occasion for it." 

"It's abominable I" exclaimed Harry. "I've often 
noticed it. Such a child as Willy, too. But I think 
I remember hearing long ago how desperately she 
resented bis mother's advent here : it displaced her, 
you know; and I suppose she dislikes him for her 
sake," 

" Very likely. And then I think she is jealous of the 
notice he gets from every one, and even of my love for 
him. You can't think how often she has tried to make 
mischief between us." 

" Is it possible ! I should hardly have thought even 
she dare venture on that." 

" Yes : repeatedly. But she has never succeeded. Ah, 
well : this sort of thing won't go on for ever ! When- 
ever the new 'Lady of Alliston appears,'" he added, 
laughing, '' aunt Caime will have to depart. I think I 
shall have done my duty then." 

Carelessly as he spoke, Harry of course thought that 
bis words could apply but to one person, and somewhat 
hastily turned the subject. 

That afternoon, when Willy came home Evelyn and 
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his friend were sitting in the veranda with their 
newspapers, for it was too hot to go oat at present. 
Bitny was some little way off; biit he could not help 
seeing the way in which Evelyn greeted him; and 
though he could not hear his words, he felt quite sure 
he was thinking of their morning's conversation. The 
ride that evening Willy always remembered as one of 
the very pleasantest he ever had. 



CHAPTER XI. 

** There's not a wild flower blossoming. 
With joy upspringing to a blush ; 
Nor bird of all the joyous spring, 
Bat with love's tender light doth flush." 

Thursday came, and Ladv Caime returned to Alliston. 
It so happened that Willy stayed on with his com- 
panions at the Rectory that afternoon, and did not 
come in till just in time to go down after dinner. Sir 
Evelyn, meanwhile, received his Aunt very dutifully 
when he came into the drawing-room, for he too had been 
out till dressing time. Presently Laura appeared, and 
behind her the young stranger guest. Lady Cairne 
was about to introduce her, when he came quickly 
forward : " Is it possible ? surely I cannot be mistaken ? *' 
and he shook hands with her warmly. How the colour 
mounted as she replied, raising her eyes to him in 
timid, though glad surprise, " I can hardly believe it. I 
never thought of seeing you here ! " 

" How : what is all this ? " exclaimed Lady Cairne, 
hurrying up. "Where in the world did you ever see 
• Marian Leslie before, Evelyn ? " 

" In Scotland I had that pleasure : we were travellers 
together, on one very well remembered day, though I 
certainly never hoped to meet again here. You must 
introduce us properly, aunt Cairne, if you please," he 
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added, not noticing the sudden cloud on her ladyship's 
brow. 

'' Nonsense/' she exclaimed, peevishly : ^* a mere child 
as she is. I have told you her name, Evelyn : ' Marian 
Leslie ; ' she can't help knowing yours, of course." 

Bitrry Wyndham had been a silent but most interested 
spectator of this little scene ; he was much amused at 
Lady's Caime's evident discomforture and impatience. 
Willy had often talked to him of their unknown fellow- 
traveller: certainly as he looked at the downcast 
face, he thought no description of her had been exag- 
gerated. 

"You have not forgotten your little friend, have 
you ? " asked Sir Evelyn. ^ He often talks of you 
still." 

'' No, indeed : I have been longing to ask about him. 
Is he here ? And shall I see him ? " 

« Yes : he'll come in after dinner. Only imagine his 
astonishment when he sees you." 

Just then dinner was announced. Sir Evelyn at once 
offered his arm to his guest. Lady Caime following 
with Mr. Wyndham, Laura had to go in for once alone. 
It was well perhaps for May that she did not see Lady 
Caime's face as Sir Evelyn seated her beside him, and 
engaged her in pleasant, easy conversation during dinner. 
Laura could not with all her efforts entirely engross 
him. No one would have supposed from the young 
girl's quiet, graceful self-possession, that this was the 
first time in her life that she had seen anything half so 
magnificent as the every-day dinner table at Alliston 
that night, with its costly damask and glittering silver ; 
its flowers and lights, the array of servants too, and 
varied courses, all contrasted strangely with the sim- 
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plicity of the old Scotch manse, which had been her 
home till now. Only lately had she seen anything of 
the gay world, when she had been for a few months in 
Edinburgh, at the house of a friend. When dinner 
was over, the bell was rung as usual for Willy: he 
came almost directly, but perhaps with somewhat more 
than his usual quietness: Lady Caime's presence seemed 
generally to have a sort of quieting effect upon him. 
His eye fell upon Marian Leslie: he gazed earnestly 
for a moment, then, with a little cry of joy, and an in- 
voluntary, " Oh, Evelyn ! " he rushed to her, flung his 
arms round her neck, and kissed her eagerly. She 
seemed about as much delighted as he, as she warmly 
returned his caress. 

" Oh, how did you come ? Evelyn, aren't you glad ? 
Did you know before ? " he exclaimed, turning to him 
with sp^kling ey^. 

" No, indeed, Willy," he replied, smiling at the pair. 
"I was quite as much surprised as you were; but I 
wouldn't tell you, for I wanted to see if you remembered 
your friend." 

* Why, I never C(mlA forget her, Evelyn. I've got 
the little book quite safely," he added, in an earnest 
whisper, " and I've read it over and over again." 

"Well, Willy," burst forth Lady Caime, from her 
end of the table, "this I suppose is what you call a 
proper way of meeting your Aunt, after a month's 
absence. It is not the sort of manners I have been 
used to, certainly." 

" Oh, aunt Caime, I'm very sorry, but I was so sur- 
prised ! " and he went up to her and innocently put up 
his face for a kiss. 

" Oh no ! " she replied, coldly turning away. " Love 
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that's asked for is not worth the having. You can treat 
other people differently it seems." 

How Harry Wyndham longed to send his plate at 
her head ; it would have been such a relief to his feelings 
at that moment Willy did not succeed much better 
with Laura: she just shook hands with him, that was 
all. And he returned to his place at Evelyn's side with 
a sort of doubtful look, as if he had been guilty of 
something very dreadful ; but his brother's manner as 
he drew him within his arm and quietly turned the 
conversation considerably reassured him. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards Lady Caime rose to go. 

" Marian/' she said, when they reached the drawing- 
room, and a few words had been exchanged between 
herself and Laura, " I am sure you must be tired after 
your journey, and these late hours are so different from 
what you have been used to ; you can go to bed now if 
you like. Can you find your way do you think ? " 

" I think so," returned May, as she turned reluctantly 
from the window where she had been standing, admir- 
ing the lovely gardens and terraces of bright flowers. 
But the hint was too obviously given ; and her awe of 
Lady Caime and Laura too great to allow her to think 
of not taking it. On the stairs she met Willy. He 
had stayed on as usual a few minutes with Evelyn, and 
now was on his way to bed. 

" I'm afraid I never shall find my way," she said, as 
she joined him. " Will you show me ? " 

He laughingly asked her whereabouts she thought it 
was, as there were many rooms in the house that he 
had never even seen. May described it as well as she 
could. 

" Oh, it must be one of the south terrace rooms. This 
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way theo/' and he pioneered her down several of the 
long corridors, and reached the right one at last. 

" Good night ! " he said, lovingly, as they stood to- 
gether for a moment at the door. ^ *' How veiy glad I 
am that you're come." 

''Yes: isn't it wonderful! How little I dreamed 
when Lady Caime told me I was to stay two nights 
with her at Alliston who I should find here." 

Meanwhile her ladyship was holding forth to Laura 
on Willy's unpardonable conduct to herself, of which, 
as usual, Evelyn had taken no notice, and the absurd 
fuss he had made with Marian. 

* Well, at any rate," she remarked, " there won't be 
the necessity of his taking her in to dinner to-morrow 
night, for Charlotte Rivers will be here, and next week 
you know the Herberts come, and Evelyn's two friends 
besides." 

" Yes : but Marian will be gone then. Surely those 
people in London said Saturday, didn't they ? " 

'' Yes : thank goodness. She will be safe off before 
they come ; but we shall have had enough of her by 
that time, I think. Mind, Laura, you always look after 
her and keep her near you when I am out of the way : 
she ia very much inclined to be forward, I see." 

Just then the gentlemen came in. 

« Marian LesUe waa very anxious to retire," said Lady 
Caime to Sir Evelyn. " You see she has been so utterly 
unaccustomed to this sort of Ufe and the ways of 
society, that I daresay she feels strange and out of place 
here." 

It did cross Sir Evelyn's mind that seldom, even 
among the highest circles, had he seen anything more 
perfectly well-bred and refined than his young guest's 

o • 
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whole appearance and demeanour that evenings but he 
said nothing. 

Next day Miss Bivers arrived. She seemed a rather 
good-natured indolent kind of girl, and quite as willing 
to be friendly with May as with any one else ; but Laura 
took such entire possession of her, that the latter felt 
more than ever alone except when with Willy or Sir 
Evelyn. He, she thought, seemed to go out of his way 
to be kind to her, and how grateful she felt to him 
could not be told. He was engaged as usual nearly all 
the morning. After luncheon he went out riding with 
Harry Wyndham and Willy. Lady Caime and the three 
girls took a solemn drive in the open carriage. May 
enjoyed the beautiful country they passed through ; but 
could not enter much into the conversation, most of 
which was evidently not meant for her. Sir Evelyn, of 
course had to take in Miss Bivers that evening ; and in 
the drawing-room afterwards she and Laura contrived 
so continuously to detain him, that he could not, without 
positive rudeness, get away. He saw Harry Wyndham 
in a distant part of the room, evidently enjoying the 
fresh somewhat original conversation of the young 
Scotch lassie. On the following morning, — the day 
fixed for her departure from Alliston, — ^the letters came 
in as usual at breakfast time, and one was handed to 
May. She was expecting it: for she had written by 
Lady Caime's desire to the lady to whom she was going 
in London, asking if she could be met by the afternoon 
train. Something seemed to startle her. She looked 
up hastily, and seeing every one else occupied with 
their letters excepting Lady Caime, who did not happen 
to have one that morning, she leaned forward, sayiog 
low and anxiously:- 
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" Lady Caime, what shall I do ? I have just got this 
from Mrs. Forrester, and she says they will not return 
from Brighton till next Saturday. She wants to know 
if I can wait till then. But what can I say ? How can 
I help going to-day ? " 

Very innocently she spoke ; for she really did not see 
who else she was to go to in her difficulty; but the 
ominous frown that gathered on Lady Cairne's brow 
rather startled her. 

" Hush, hush ! " she whispered, hurriedly, with an 
anxious glance towards Sir Evelyn, who, however, ap- 
peared entirely engrossed with his letters. ** You should 
not have mentioned it now. It need make no diflference 
to your going to-day. I will arrange for you to go to a 
friend of mine till then : she will only be too glad to 
oblige me." 

May's eyes fell. What dreadful mistake had she 
made. She felt quite bewildered; and the idea of 
encountering another set of strangers was anything but 
reassuring. 

" But, aunt Caime," said Sir Evelyn, raising his head 
and looking at her across the table: "why should 
Miss Leslie leave here to-day at all ? Why should she 
not stay on till her friends are ready to receive her ? " 

" Oh no, Evelyn, I could not think of such a thing ! " 
she replied, hastily, vexed beyond measure that he had 
heard. " I only asked for her to stay the two nights, 
just to break the journey : besides, all those people are 
coming next week, you know." 

" Well, surely that need make no diflference," laughed 
Sir Evelyn. "Considering the amount of spare rooms 
there are, they couldn't occupy them all. At any rate, 
Miss Leslie," he added, turning towards her, " will you 
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decide for yourself what you would like to do. I need 
not say hxrui) welcome you are at Alliston for as long as 
you can conveniently stay." 

What a grateful glance the half-tearful hazel eyes 
flashed upon him as she replied, low, — 

"Thank you very much, Sir Evelyn: you are very 
kind. I had much rather stay here, if, — ^if — "* 

One of the little looks that Willy knew most about 
answered her: but he looked away again as he said, 
''You will consider that matter settled then, aunt 
Caime, if you please. Miss Leslie has done me the 
honour to say that she will stay here." 

Her Ladyship simply bowed. She was too thoroughly 
angry to reply, though apparently she was occupied 
with the new Illustrated News, which, being Saturday, 
had just arrived. 

" I ami glad you are going to stay," whispered Willy, 
as he passed May on his way to the Rectory. Lady 
Caime just caught the words, and her wrath reached 
its climax! When they entered the morning-room 
after breakfast it burst forth unrestrainedly, in spite of 
the presence of Miss Rivers, as well ajs Laura. 

''Marian, I am amazed, astonished at you. How 
could you do such a thing: how could you think of 
asking Sir Evelyn Alliston to let you stay on in his house 
in that way ? I never was so annoyed in my life, espe- 
cially as I had been the means of bringing you here ! " 

May was struck dumb. The charge was so utterly 
unfounded, so unexpected, she could scarcely find words 
to speak. 

" Oh, Lady Caime ! " she exclaimed, breathlessly. 
" What can you mean ? I never asked him^ or thought 
of such a thing. He asked me, and I said Tes." 
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** Asked you, indeed!" repeated her Ladyship, irri- 
tably. "What else could he do when you made such a 
speech B& that in his hearing. In the merest common 
politeness he could not have helped himself, of course.'* 

"Ill go: ril go!'' sobbed May, impetuously. "I'll 
tell him that I'd rather go anywhere than stay here if 
he doesn't wish it." 

Lady Caime saw she had gone a little too far. If 
Sir Evelyn did hear of this how angry he would be, 
and she never did relish thxit " Nonsense child : don't 
be absurd. I never said he did not wish it. The thing 
is done now, and the less said about it the better; 
only remember for the future that these sort of arrange- 
ments are much better not discussed at a strange 
breakfast table." 

She turned away, and May retreated hastily to her 
own room, just catching Laura's remark as she went out : 

" Well, Mamma, I hope this is the last time you will 
ever have to do with other people's children in this 
way." 

She found her own room just then invaded by the 
housemaids, so seeing the school-room door open, which 
she knew was Willy's special domain, and where he had 
begged her to come if ever she wanted a book, she 
went in, and shutting the door, she sat down on a low 
seat by the window and gave way to an uncontrollable 
burst of tears. She was almost a child still: only just 
eighteen years had taught her their stern lessons of 
the world and its ways, and during the whole of that 
time she had been tenderly shielded from its slightest 
frown. 

Here it may be well to digress for a moment, and 
say a word about her early life. Her father, an officer 
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in the army^ had died in India while she was but an 
infant ; but she and her widowed mother had found a 
happjr home in the pretty, peaceful manse in Perth- 
shire, where Mrs. Leslie's only brother lived. He gladly 
shared his home with them, for the story of his own 
life had been a sad one, and he was lonely now. The 
little one grew up beside them in her fresh young 
beauty, cherished by both as their one remaining joy, 
and the idol of the whole village. But a malignant 
fever struck down the beloved pastor in the midst of 
his days and usefulness, and one week after Mrs. Leslie 
followed. Terrible was the shock of this double bereave- 
ment to the orphan girl. She had been at once removed 
to the house of a friend, who treated her with the 
utmost kindness ; but sadly she felt that she was now 
indeed " alone in the world." Her father's relations had 
never noticed her. She knew she had nothing to expect 
from them ; for he came of a noble race, and the proud 
Leslies had never forgiven his imprudent love marriage 
with the beautiful though penniless daughter of a neigh- 
bouring laird. Her kind friend, Mrs. Hamilton, insisted 
on keeping her with her for the present, and when she 
went to Edinburgh for the winter May accompanied 
her. But unexpected family circumstances eventually 
rendered it impossible for her longer to continue her 
almost motherly kindness to the desolate orphan, and 
thus she had to seek another home. Mrs. Leslie had 
left written directions, which were found among her 
papers after her death, that in case of her child ever 
being left alone, she was to send a sealed letter, the 
whereabouts of which was described, to an only cousin 
of her's, a Mrs. Forrester, then living in London. 
She and Mrs. Leslie had been like sisters in their 
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early days, and the poor mother t^uchingly com- 
mended her darling to her care. They had lost sight 
of each other latterly, for Mrs. Forrester had married a 
well-to-do London merchant, and was now an active, 
busy woman of the world, with daughters of her own 
to bring out, and one or two younger children besides ; 
and happening just then to be in want of a governess, 
she resolved to make a virtue of necessity, and receive 
her young relative as a convenient substitute. Thus it 
came about that little May was on her way to Lon- 
don. Lady Cairne, whose husband had been nearly 
related to the Leslies, had, on the ground of a slight 
•acquaintance with Mrs. Hamilton, and in a fit of 
unwonted amiability, volunteered to escort her as far 
as Alliston. 

Poor little May ! Many thoughts of her past young 
life came over her now, as she sat alone in the quiet 
school-room. 

"Oh, mother," she murmured: "if you could but 
come back to me again ! IVe no one to love me now." 

This was the first time in her life that harsh, unfeeling 
words had ever been addressed to her, and she felt them 
with all the bitterness of a young heart's first pang ! 
Her meditations were rather suddenly interrupted. It 
so happened that Sir Evelyn was roaming about the 
house in search of some fishing tackle, as he and Mr. 
Wyndham intended to try their luck in the brook 
that morning; and recollecting that he had once lent 
some of it to Willy, he most unceremoniously opened 
the school-room door and walked in, whistling a lively 
tune as he did so. At the sight of that drooping figure 
by one of the windows he started back. 
• " Miss Leslie ! I beg your pardon : I did not know 
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any one was here. Can I, — ^won't you allow me to send 
some one to you ? " he added, advancing a step nearer 
himself, however, as the girl raised her head with a 
look up at him of which she was hardly consciou& 

'' What is it ? " he asked, anxiously. ^ Is there any- 
thing I can do ? '' 

At that kind tone all May's self-imposed resolves 
gave way, and hardly staying to think what she was 
doing, she poured out all her story, exclaiming through 
her tears, " Oh, Sir Evelyn, I cannot bear that I should 
even seem to have done such a thing as ask you to let 
me stay on here! I would not for the world. Do 
believe me that I never once thought of it ! " 

For one moment he was silent. Was he never to be 
free from Lady Cairne's unscrupulous machinations and 
interference 1 

'' What can I say to you ? " he said at last in a low 
voice, bending down towards her as he spoke. " How 
am I to assure you on this point. Miss Leslie : do you 
suppose that such an idea ever for a single instant 
crossed my mind ? " 

" No, I didn't : I could not. But I was so taken by 
surprise: no one ever spoke to me like that before." 
And she tried hard to keep back her tears. 

"Poor child," he said compassionately: "I wish I 
could have spared you this, it grieves me that you 
should have been treated so in this house; but you 
must try not to mind about it any more." 

"Oh, indeed I don't a bit now. Sir Evelyn," she 
answered earnestly, with a little April smile at last. 
" I am only so sorry to have troubled you with it ; but 
when you spoke to me it all came out somehow: I 
could not help myself." 
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' *^ I think it is I who ought to apologize ; but I am so 
used to be Willy's comforter on all occasions, that you 
must forgive me for talking to you so unceremoniously," 
he added, with a little smile that curiously put her at 
her ease with him. 

He went on then in his kind way, talking to her till 
she had almost forgotten her trouble ; when suddenly 
remembering that Harry Wyndham was waiting for 
him all this time, he was hastening from the room, 
when a low and anxiously spoken, " Sir Evelyn ! " 
arrested him. 

" I want you to promise me one thing," she said, 
speaking with some difficulty. " Will you please not to 
say anything to Lady Caime about all this ? '' 

** I cannot promise that," he replied, gravely. *' It is 
my imperative duty to stop such proceedings as this : I 
must speak." 

" Oh, no, no ! pray don't, — for my sake," she added, 
innocently. " Don't you see what it would bring upon 
me?" 

He did see : perhaps it had not struck him before. 
How unconsciously lovely she looked as she stood there : 
her whole soul in the wistful eyes that were raised to 
his. 

'^ It is hard to resist such pleading," he said, at last ; 
* but if I yield, will you promise me not to let a thought 
of it trouble you again ? " 

"It will not indeed," she answered brightly; and 
then he went. May sat on in the school-room for some 
little time longer, thinking over that interview, and 
wondering how two people in the same house could be 
so different. When at last she rejoined the others 
downstairs, the storm had apparently blown over. She 
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met Sir Evelyn again at luncheon^ and a little half en- 
quiring smile from him, that no one else saw, was 
answered by such a happy one, that he hoped she was 
really keeping her promise. He presently suggested 
that it would be very pleasant for the ladies to come 
and sit under the trees by the stream that afternoon, 
as they were going to fish again, and it was really too 
hot for either riding or driving then. Laura assented 
instantly, so did Miss Rivers : so it was settled. '* Would 
any of you care to fish, too ? " asked Sir Evelyn. " Willy 
has several light rods, if you like to try." 

" No, thank you," laughed Miss Rivers : " it will be 
quite fatiguing, enough to see you : a novel is about all 
I feel equal to to-day." 

Laura quite agreed. How dearly somebody else 
would have liked it : but she did not speak. Just then 
Willy came in ; Evelyn called him to his side, and told 
him what they were going to do : he was delighted. 

" But I didn't say you were to go, too, young man, 
did I ? " said Evelyn, giving him a piece of the melon 
he was eating. *' Don't you think we shall be enough 
without you, eh ? " 

" Oh, I know you mean me to go, though," he 
answered, jo3rfully. He had too many remembrances 
of happy hours by the brook alone with his brother, 
to suppose for a moment that he was in earnest. ''And 
are you going?" he added, turning to May. "How 
nice it will be." 

It certainly was very delicious under the trees on 
the banks of the rippling shaded stream ; but May did 
not get on very fast with her book. Willy was near, 
Sir Evelyn at no great distance off, Harry Wyndham a 
little further down. Presently Willy turned, '* Won't 
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you come and try?" he said, to May, when he saw 
that she was not reading. ''Do take my rod for a 
minute: I want to run and see what Mr. Wyndham 
has just caught." 

Even Laura could find nothing to object to in this, 
especially as Evelyn was now a good way further oflF. 
May got up eagerly, and took the rod from Willy's 
hand. "I never fished before," she said, laughingly: 
" I don't know how I shall manage." 

He showed her how to throw in, and then ran ofil 
She stood patiently for some time, but the float re- 
mained still as ever on the dimpling water. All at 
once it began to move up and down, and instinctively 
she looked round for Willy : but he was far away. She 
perceived however, that Sir Evelyn was considerably 
nearer that he had been at first. 

" What's, the matter ? " he said, amused, as he caught 
her look and came towards her. " A bite ? Take care : 
wait till he's fairly on. Now then, pull : gently ! " he 
added, as May gave a sudden jerk, and up came the 
empty line dangling in the air. Her face of blank dis- 
appointment was too much for her companion. " Never 
mind," he said, laughing : " try again : he won't be far 
oflF. The bait's gone at any rate." He put her on a 
fresh one, an4 stood by her side while she tried once 
more. This time she was more successful, and a fine 
perch was landed on the grass. Her almost child-like 
delight was unbounded. 

'' Capital ! " said Sir Evelyn, as he took out the hook 
and examined the fish with his practised eye. " Would 
you like to try again ? " 

*' Oh, very much indeed : but I'm afraid I am inter- 
rupting your fishing. 
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"I couldn't do all that though/' she added: half 
shrinking at what he was doing just then. 

" Youll come to it in time," he replied, as he laugh- 
ingly put the rod freshly haited into her hand. But at 
that moment Laura sauntered up. 

**! think after all, Evelyn, I should like to try. I 
can have that rod I suppose ? " 

" It is Willy's," he answered, quietly, and he lent it 
to Miss Leslie. I'll soon fetch you another from the 
house, if you'll wait." 

"No: I should like this best; I know it is the 
lightest." 

May instantly gave it up. "Please take it. Miss 
Caime : I can watch you just as well" 

" You'd better go back under the trees now, hadn't 
you ? " was the reply, " You have been standing here 
so long." 

*' But you would like to go on fishing, Miss Leslie ? " 
said Sir Evelyn, looking at her. " Will you come up to 
the house and choose a rod for yourself, if it is not too 
hot. I have several light ones there." 

'' Thank you," she replied, simply : and not seeing 
why she should refuse the kind offer, she turned at 
once to go with him. How incensed somebody was ! 
but as it was entirely her own doing, — she had not a 
word to say. She had not exactly calculated on fish- 
ing alone. Meanwhile Sir Evelyn and his companion 
strolled leisurely towards the house. 

Harry Wyndham just turned as they passed. He 
could not help noticing admiringly the contrast of the 
two figures ; but as the remembrance of some one else 
crossed his mind, he half-smiled to himself at his in- 
voluntary thought. Lady Cairne was out. She had 
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driven to Overstone, notwithstandiDg the heat. They 
went in through the open lihrary window. 

*' Will you come this way ? " said Sir Evelyn, entering 
the study. " All the fishing-rods are here." 

" What a beautiful room ! " exclaimed May^ involun- 
tarily. " I never was here before." 

It was in truth a beautiful room. Sir Evelyn had 
pleased himself with collecting in this, his favourite 
retreat, all that could gratify a refined and highly-cul- 
tivated taste ; and the results of this, combined with 
abundant resources, were everywhere evident. Exquisite 
pictures and statuettes, stands of the choicest flowers, 
and above all, books : books everywhere met her admir- 
ing eye. 

This is my sanctum," said Sir Evelyn, amused; 
where no one is supposed to come except by special 
invitation. Willy considers himself an exception, I 
believe ; but then he seems to imagine that wherever 
I am he must be, so he is here with me pretty con- 
stantly.^' 

" I don't wonder at that," returned May, her eye still 
wandering over the well filled book cases. He saw this. 

*' I hope you will allow me to extend the privilege to 
you. Miss Leslie. K ever you have a fancy for any 
book here, will you remember that ? " he added, with a 
smile, as he brought the fishing rods for her inspection. 

She thanked him gratefully ; and then when a rod 
was found that exactly suited her, they returned to the 
brook. Laura had soon tired of her fishing, and had 
rejoined her friend under the trees. 

'' Just like that girl ! " she exclaimed, impatiently, as 
she sat down ; " to go oflf with Evelyn in this way ! Did 
you ever see anything so forward as she is 1 " 
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" What ? " asked Miss Rivers, just looking up from 
her book. " But you took the rod she was fishing with, 
didn't you ? " She was a great deal too lazy and com- 
fortable to exert herself to discuss the subject, and 
besides was very much absorbed in her novel just then. 
Laura said no more. May was very successful, and 
captured several more fish. Altogether, to most of the 
party at least, that afternoon by the quiet stream had 
been one of unmingled pleasure. 

Sunday came next, with its stillness and peace. Willy 
was over-joyed at having May all to himself in the 
afternoon walk to churcK : and then afterwards under 
the old lime tree they sat and talked of the things they 
loved best, till the soft evening began to fall. It was 
only by the child's unconscious words now and then 
that May began to perceive that the brightness of his 
otherwise most happy home was not altogether un- 
clouded. Very wisely, very tenderly, without directly 
seeming to do so, she laid gentle words of love and 
counsel within his reach. Little he suspected that she 
knew, almost as well as if he had told her, what was his 
one great trial with regard to his dear Evelyn whom he 
loved so devotedly, and what the daily cross of Lady 
Caime's provocation and injustice ; neither did he guess 
how his own sweet simple faith and love encouraged 
and strengthened the young fellow-pilgrim at his side. 
Long, long remembered by both was this and several 
other quiet talks they had together. 

Monday, Evelyn was absent nearly all day on busi- 
ness : he did not come back till just dinner time. 

" And what have you been doing all day. Miss Leslie V 
he inquired, when soup and fish had been discussed. 
" Did you see anything new in your drive ? " 
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" I did not drive," she answered simply : '* I stayed 
with Willy." 

She did not add that as Lady Caime and Laura were 
going to make some special calls, she had not even heen 
asked to accompany them. Her ladyship looked up 
quickly as she heard Sir Evelyn's question ; but as May 
went on she resumed her conversation with Miss Eivers, 
considerably relieved. 

" I enjoyed my walk so much. Willy took me to the 
Home Wood, I think he called it ; and when we came 
back we had some croquet." 

" Did you ? " he said, with* interest. " How did you 
play?" 

" Willy and I against Miss Eivers and Miss Cairne : 
and we won. He played beautifully." 

"Oh, he had your mallet," remarked Laura; "that 
gave him an advantage, of course! But he always 
seems to think it is his property when you are away." 

Sir Evelyn laughed. " He shall have one of his own 
soon." And there was, Laura thought, a meaning 
twinkle in his eye. Just then a note was brought in 
from the Priory : an answer to be waited for. 

" They're come back then, at any rate," he said, as he 
glanced his eye over it. " Oh, all right ! Say, if you 
please, that I will ride over the first thing after break- 
fast to-morrow. I need not write." 

Harry Wyndham thought he looked particularly 
happy after that. But if he had only known ! It was 
but a line from the old Colonel about a new farming 
machine that he had got over on inspection, and 
wanted to consult his young friend about ; for he had 
great confidence in his mechanical knowledge. So 
ingenious are some people in tormenting themselves! 
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That erening Evelyn chanced to go into his dressing- 
room for something he wanted to show Mr. Wyndham. 
The door into Willy's room was open. He just put his 
head in as he parsed. 

*' What not in bed yet ? " as he saw him standing in 
his little night-gear by the window^ evidently quite 
ready, but having one more look out 

" Oh, Evelyn, do come and look ! It is so lovely, I 
couldn't help staying a minute." 

He came to his side and looked out too. It was indeed 
lovely. The gardens, with their sloping lawns and grand 
old trees, and beyond theVaint outlines of the park and 
the misty lake, all seemed so cool and fresh and dewy, 
after the fierce heat of the day. 

" Can you see that little silver band across the water, 
where the moon-light falls, Willy ? " he asked, presently. 

" No," he said, trying to raise himself. " Where ? " 

Evelyn stooped and lifted him in his arms. " There : 
now you can." 

" Oh, yes: how beautiful !" and then for some minutes 
neither spoke. 

" By the way, young man," said Evelyn, rather sud- 
denly, at last : '' do you know I've an account to settle 
with you? How came you to think of taking my 
mallet to-day, without my leave : eh ? " 

For one moment Willy looked up anxiously; but as 
he caught his brother's eye, he exclaimed, with a bright 
laugh, " Why, Evelyn, you always let me play with 
your's, because it's shorter, you know; and sometimes 
even when you are playing against me !" 

'' Well, I cannot allow it for the future. So now look 
here," he added, as he carried him off to his dressing- 
room, and opened a drawer in one of the caJbinets: 
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'' Will you let me keep mine now, all to myself ? " As 
he spoke he put into bis hand the most beautiful mallet 
that Willy had ever seen. 

" Oh, but, Evelyn, this is not for me ! " he exclaimed 
breathlessly. And then, as he perceived bis own initials 
in dark blue enamel and gold on the top of the mallet's 
head, such a look of extreme childish delight came 
into his eyes, that Evelyn was more than repaid. He 
had £|,mu6ed himself by ordering the very best that 
could be made for money, and as it had happened to 
arrive that day he thought ^e might as well have the 
pleasure of it at once, especially after Laura's remark. 

" Dear Evelyn, how very kind of you : you're always 
thinking of me," said Willy, with a grateful kiss, as his 
disengaged arm stole round his neck. 

"I thought you would like it, my boy," returned 
Sir Evelyn in a pleased tone : ** it's just about right for 
you, I think." 

"Yes. I wish to-morrow was come that I might try 
it : May wants to have another game." 

"Who ? " asked Evelyn. 

"Oh, I forgot! She.afiiked me to call her May, and 
Avouldn't let me say Miss Leslie any more. You don't 
mind, do you ? " 

*' Aunt Cairne never calls her so," remarked Evelyn, 
not a^9wering his question. 

"No: but her mother riways did, she says. Don't 
you remember it was in that. little book she gave me ? " 

What a thing it is to be a, child, thought Sir Evelyn, 
with a half-^enyious look.^t the unconscious little white- 
rpb^d %ure:i|ihis ^ms, m)w absorbed again with his 

mw treft§^re. 

"Yondon/'t fifejejm inclined to part with that," he said 

p 
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langhing at him. ^Do joa mean to take it to bed 
with joa?* 

^I shall pat it quite near," he answered merrily: 
''that I may see it the first thiog when I wake." 

Next morning he brought it in at breakfast-time to 
show, and the uniFersal admir&tion it excited satisfied 
even him. Laura jestinglj remarked, with perhaps a 
little more veoom in her tone than she was aware of: 

** It's a pity, Evelyn, that you did not have the initials 
inlaid with diamonds and rubies at once : Willy might 
have liked it better then, you know ! " 

•^WeU," hiughed Sir Evelyn, good humouredly: "I 
can hardly say. Perhaps you would have thought that 
rather a doubtful possibility if you had seen its reception 
last night" 

Presently Lady Caime remarked, " I wonder what we 
can do to amuse all these young people when they 
come? I should think we might get up a picnic or 
something of the kind this week. What do you say, 
Evelyn ? " 

** By all meana What place did you think of ? " 

" Oh, Evelyn ! " began WiUy : but he was silenced by 
an impatient glance from her Ladyship. 

" Well," asked his brother with a smile, not noticing 
it : " and what have you to suggest ? " 

" I was thinking you once promised to go to Oakdale 
Wood, and the wishing-well. I was telling May about 
it, and wished she could see it." 

Her colour deepened a little as Sir Evelyn turned 
amused, half inquiringly towards his young guest. 
'' IVe no objection, I'm sure. But you mu8t not raise 
your expectations too much. Miss Leslie : Willy's ideas 
are very exalted as to the wonders of the " wishing-welL" 
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''Oh, but please don't think of me! "she replied, 
timidly, detecting the look that passed between Lady 
Cairne and her daughter, ** if there is any other place 
that you like better." 

'' I don't know of any, particularly. I think it is as 
good a place as we could fix upon : don't you, aunt 
Cairne?" 

"As well that as any other," she replied, with apparent 
indifference, Oakdale being the very place she had 
decided on in her own mind, for private reasons ; '* but 
the invitations must go out directly, if we are to have 
much of a party. Thursday, I suppose, we had better 
say?" 

"Yes: that will suit me perfectly. I can ask the 
Eversleys myself, when I ride over in the morning." , 

" Always those Eversleys !" thought Lady Cairne ; but 
she knew it was useless to interfere about them. 

*' One thing I am determined upon," she said, coming 
into Laura's room soon after breakfast : *' that forward 
little thing, Marian Leslie, shall not go. I have no 
patience with the way she goes on with Willy : every- 
one can see what it's for ! " 

" But, mamma, how in the world will you prevent it ? 
What would Evelyn say ? " 

" I shall send a note to Katherine Bering," replied 
her mother, composedly, "and tell her to come here 
to-day ; and then I can ask her for Thursday, as a 
matter of course. Evelyn will not know that she did 
not call by accident." 

" Well : I hope you'll succeed, I'm sure," said Laura, 
laughing. " It will be a great comfort not to have her 
to look after ; but I think it is rather a venture." 

But Lady Cairne quietly put her plan into execution 
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and snooeeded, too, aa she asaally did for a time in most 
of her manoeuTieSb 

The Miss Herherts arriyed that day. They wefe 
fine, fashionable looking girls, great friends of Laura's, 
and apparently devoted to her. They were qiiite aware 
that it would not answer to interfere in any of her 
private affiors, and always left the field clear as far as 
Sir Evelyn Alliston himself was concerned; for Ihey 
supposed, as indeed most of Lady Caime's friends did, 
that there had long been an understanding between the 
cousins, and that the engagement would ere long be 
announced. Colonel €hrey and Mr. Westmore, a young 
Lieutenant in the army, came later. They had all met 
before, so there was soon plenty of fun going on: a 
young party in a large country house generaUy find 
enough to amuse them. May felt more alone than 
ever. The Miss Herberts had, of course, taken Laura's 
cue, and were distantly patronising. The gentlemen 
she did not see, as she was out with Willy wh^fi Ihey 
came. There was a dinner party in the evening. When 
she entered the spacious drawing-room in her white 
dress, its only ornament some brilliant geraniums that 
Willy had given her, she felt like some little wood- 
flower in the midst of gay exotics. 

''Who is that?" exclaimed Colonel Grey, as May 
crossed the room, and seated herself unobserved as she 
hoped, in a quiet comer. He was a th<m)ugh man 
of the world, and had seen many beauties in his day, 
but there was something in that fair young fiioe Hiat 
evidently struck him. 

'* Only a little Scotch sort of cousin of poor papa's, 
on her way from Edinburgh to London," replied Laufa. 
''Her father was in his regiment in Iiidia. Mamma 
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o&ly asked ber here just to break tbe jouraey : she is 
leaving direetly/' 

'' What name did you say ? " asked the Colonel, bis 
eye still following her. '' Leslie ! It is a good name, 
asd of course she is well connected; but her father 
was a younger son, and made some imprudent mairiage, 
so tiie fiunily took no notice of her.'* 

At that moment dinner was announced, and the con- 
versation dropped. In the evening there was music 
and singing; Laura played brilliantly, and the Miss 
Herbert's sang some fashionable songs and duets. No 
one of course asked May. Sir Evelyn at last discovered 
her retrei^ a little way inside the conservatory. 

"Don't you sing, Miss Leslie ?" he asked> somewhat 
eagerly ; ** I have never asked you ? " 

She looked up. ** Oh, no : hardly ajb alL I just sing 
a little to amuse myself; sometimes a few old Scotch 

8€»)gs/' 

" Won't you make an exception now ? " he asked, with 
a smile : " I should like an old Scotch ballad better than 
anything" 

'' But indeed it would be nothing to listen to after 
what we have just had:" and she glanced towards the 
<kawing-room. -^ ^ 

'' Never mind : come and sing one for me. If I don't 
ly^e it I will promise to tell you." 

May yielded at once, in spite of her unwillingness, as 
Sir Evelyn offered her his arm ; fortunately she did not 
see the looks that fell upon her when they entered the 
room. She seated herself at the piano, struck a few 
chords, and then rose the planitive exquisite melody 
of ''Auld Robin Grey." Her voice was clear and 
sweety not powerful, Ibut every word was distinctly 
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heard. Even the ladies ceased their talk^ and there 
was perfect silence, when with strangely tender pathos 
the last notes died away. As she rose from her seat 
there was a little murmur of almost involuntary ap- 
plause. But she missed the only word of approval 
that she had cared to hear, and looking up, perceived 
that Sir Evelyn was not there : he had moved quite 
away, and seemed hardly conscious that the song was 
finished. Colonel Grey pressed forward : 

''Pray give us another, Miss Leslie, — one more. I 
never knew what was in that song before." 

"Not now," she murmured ; wondering a little in her 
heart why, as Sir Evelyn had asked her to sing, that 
he should seem less attentive than anyone else. He 
must have been disappointed then very much she was 
afraid. 

Colonel Grey led her to a seat by the window. " You 
have given us a great treat, Miss Leslie : but we ought 
to have another." 

Before May could reply, Laura suddenly claimed him 
to give his opinion about some plan they were arrang- 
ing for Thursday, and May was left alone. She was 
turning over a book of photographs rather abstractedly, 
conscious of a little troubled feeling she could hardly 
define, when a voice said, close beside her, in low, 
almost unsteady tones, " I do not know how to thank 
you. Miss Leslie, for that song. How strange that you 
should have chosen that above all others." 

She looked up : a startled look of very mingled 
feelings, as she replied, ''I am very glad: I fancied 
you did not like it." 

*' It was my mother's favourite song," he answered in 
the same low tone : ** the one I loved best to hear her 
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sing. It seemed like a dream of the past to me, for I 
have never heard it since." 

Her eyes were raised to his with a look of wistful 
sympathy. 

"How little I knew: I only thought you were so 
much disappointed." 

" Disappointed ! I only wish " — 

But at that moment Lady Cairne passed. 

" You had much better come away from that window, 
Marian, its getting quite chilly now." 

She rose instantly, and Sir Evelyn moved away. 

The next morning further arrangements were made 
about the pic-nic : all was promising to be very enjoy- 
able. Lady Cairne had invited Miss Dering, as she had 
intended ; but for obvious reasons said nothing to May 
till the last moment. While the latter was dressing 
for dinner that night she came into her room, and 
said, with apparent indifference, " Marian, I have been 
obliged to fill up your place in the carriage to-morrow. 
Miss Dering called unexpectedly, and I could not avoid 
asking her, as she is a great friend of Evelyn's, and I 
knew he would wish it : besides all the party would 
have been strangers to you, so you could not have 
enjoyed it much." 

Poor May, she was grievously disappointed ; but 
acquiesced at once, of <jourse, and tried her best not to 
show what she felt. It was rather hard work though, 
especially when during dinner there were animated 
discussions about the order of the day, — the walk to 
the wishing-well, etc. ; but her sweet face was un- 
clouded as ever: no one could have guessed what she 
was feeling. Afterwards she followed the other girls as 
they strolled out of the open drawing-room windows 
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into tbe garden. The shrubbery walk looked cool and 
inviting, and somehow she felt rather glad to be alona 
She was slowly pacing up and down when Willy joined 
her; he had come to say good night, and began eagerly 
expatiating on the certainty of a beautiful day to- 
morrow. Something in her look struck him. 

" Why don't you think it will be very nice 7 I thought 
you were so pleased.'' 

'* Tes, dear, so I am, for you. But I am not going." 

" Not going I " he exclaimed, in astonishment And 
May quietly explained. 

His childish indignation was great. 

'' I shall go to aunt Caime," he asserted, instantly. 
'' She has no right to keep you at home. I am sure 
Evelyn" 

" Oh, no, no, Willy I don't say a word ; and especially 
not to Sir Evelyn. Only think what Lady Caime 
would say to me." 

But before she could stop him, he had darted off. 
He went straight to the diniug-room where the gentle- 
men wjere still sitting over their wine. His courage 
almost failed him, for he did not know what Evelyn 
might say to his reappearance so long after his bed 
time. 

'' Hallo ! what brings you back again ? " said Colonel 
Qrey, trying to catch him as he passed. But his eye 
instantly sought Evelyn ; and going up to him he whis- 
pered something very earnestly in his ear. 

" What can you want with me so specially to-night ? " 
he asked, in an amused tone. " Won't it do to-morrow?" 

" Oh no : please come for one minute. I must tell you 
to-night ! " 

" Shan't I do as well, Willy ? " asked Mr. Wyndham. 
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"Come and tell me what you want, and I will promise 
to do it Tm sure you won't get Evelyn to say that." 

'* No : no one but Evelyn will do ! " and he looked up 
at him coaxingly. 

" Will you excuse me, then, for a few liioments/* said 
Sir Evelyn to his guests, " if I must attend to this very 
important business to-night ? " 

" Certainly ! " returned the Colonel, laughing. " Only 
we shall expect to be admitted into the secret : eh, 
young man ! " he called out to Willy. 

"I don't know about that," he answered, joyfully 
taking his brother's hand and drawing him out of the 
open window. 

" Well, what is it ? " said Evelyn, as they walked on 
to the end of the veranda, out of sight and hearing, 
his arm round Willy's shoulders, and his head bent low 
towards the very eager little face that was raised to his. 

Willy in a few words told his story. Evelyn gave a 
low *^ whew " as he finished. 

" I'm very glad you told me. Come with me into the 
study : I'll soon settle the matter." 

" I knew you would ! " exclaimed Willy, delighted. 
" But how shall you do it, Evelyn ? " 

•* I shall write a line to Grace. I know Mrs. Wilton 
is intending to ride, so I will ask her to bring the old 
pony, with a side-saddle : I don't suppose Miss Leslie 
could manage one of our horses. We won't start, 
though, till the others are fairly oflF, and ihen how 
astonished somebody will be!" and he gave Willy a 
comical look, which the latter understood perfectly. 

" Oh, Evelyn, how beautiful ; how clever of you to 
think of it ! " and he stood beside him and watched 
with great interest while he wrote a few rapid lines. 
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'* Ring the bell/' he said^ as he finished : '' it must go 
to-night, you know." Willy obeyed. " Tell Foster to 
send a man over with this to the Priory," said Sir 
Evelyn, when the footman came, '' and to wait for an 
answer. There, that will do, I think," he continued to 
Willy, as he rose from the table. " And now I must go 
back, and you ought to be in bed, my boy. Stay, 
though, I forgot one thing. Can Miss Leslie ride, do 
you know ? " 

'' Oh yes ! She has told me how she liked it. She 
used to have a pony of her own, called Arran." 

" That's all right," returned his brother, smiling; *' but 
mind you don't say a word to any one." And Willy 
went ofF as happy as a prince. 

Some little time after, as May was sitting on the 
pretty rustic seat tinder the lime tree, she perceived 
some one coming towards her. At first she did not see 
who it was ; but as he came nearer. Sir Evelyn's tall 
figure was unmistakable. She looked round anxiously 
for a moment, as if to escape; not knowing whether 
Willy had been to him or not, and feeling afraid of what 
he might have said. But it was too late now. 

"I see you have discovered my favourite retreat. 
Miss Leslie," ho said, as he came up. " Have the others 
left you all alone ? " 

*' No : I think I rather left them. It looked so cool 
and shady here. But Willy was with me till a few 
minutes ago." 

" I've just seen him," he replied, as he seated himself. 
'• He's oflf at last." 

Involuntarily her eye sought his, but she could make 
out nothing. 

*' He very often comes here with me," continued Sir 
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Evelyn. ** In fact, he calls that little Beat his and this 
mine : " and he pointed, laughing, to a sort of little seat 
formd by the roots of the old tree. 

'* He seems nearly always with you, I think," said 
May. 

** Yes : I often call him my little shadow. And yet 
he's never in my way. I like to have him. I often 
wonder what I should do without him now." 

I'here was a tone in his voice that struck May, though 
she said nothing. She had had her own unaccountable 
thoughts about the child, aod knew instinctively now 
that his brother had had the same. 

" I never saw his like before," she said, presently. " I 
don't wonder at your love for him. Sir Evelyn." 

"No: if he were really my child I could not love 
him better.' And he is such a companion, too, — so in- 
telligent and bright, — and I scarcely ever have to find 
fault with him, except about the merest trifles. Only 
once," he added, musingly, " has he ever really come to 
grief with me ; and that was because he would not yield 
in a thing that he fancied wrong." 

''Oh, I can understand that: that's just what I 
should have expected from him. But what a struggle 
it must have been for him, loving you as he does." 

" Yes : poor child. I believe it half broke his heart. 
And yet, though a word would have saved him, he could 
not make up his mind to it. It is wonderful the hold 
that these strict religious notions have taken of him. 
If I had had him home before, such a thing could not 
have happened, you know." 

" Oh,^ but Sir Evelyn," exclaimed May, her colour 
deepening almost painfuUy^and speaking with a great 
eflfort, " it is these very notions, as you call them, that 
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make Willy the child He is I Tou would not wish him 
dWerdfit, would you ? " 

He half-smiled. "No, Miss Leslie, I cannot say I 
Would. There may be some truth in that after all," he 
added, after a pause, more struck by her words than 
she knew. He had never taken just that view before. 
"I am right then in supposing that you are one of 
"Willy's way of thinking too, eh ? " 

'* I hope so : I want to be. But oh, not half so good 
as he is ! " There were tears in her voice as she spoke. 

" I thought you seemed to have a great deal in com- 
mon from the first time you met," he replied, somewhat 
regretfully. " Well, I suppose it must be so. Perhaps 
it may come to me some day : who can tell. Willy does 
his little best for me, dear child, I'm sure; and some- 
times I actually almost wish I could feel as he does." 

An earnest word was on May's lips, but it died away. 
She hardly dare venture so far. How she wished after- 
wards that she had been more brave ! But surely Sir 
Evelyn was changing a little even now. Once he would 
hardly have admitted even to himself the possibility of 
the wish he had just expressed. After a pause, he said, 
in his usual tone : — 

*' You know Willy has no secrets from me, Miss Leslie, 
so you will not be surprised that I know all the intended 
arrangements for to-morrow." 

" Oh, I am so sorry I I begged him not to say any- 
thing. I would not for the world interfere with what 
you wish, Sir Evelyn 1 " 

'^ I ! " he exclaimed, looking at her in astonishment 

" Tes. Lady Caime said that the young lady who had 
been invited was a great friend of yours, and that you 
had wished it ; so please don't think more about me." 
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** She told you tluxt, did she ! " This was. a IHde more 
than he anticipated. 

^Tes: I understood so, certainly/' answered May, 
almost alarmed at the momentary expression of his 
eye. 

" And what did you think about it yourself? " and he 
turned towards her 'with a very different look. ** I oa^ 
only say I was quite as much surprised as Willy himself, 
and almost as indignant; and I am sure," he added, 
laughiDg, '' there is no going beyond that ! " 

What a bound May's heart gave at these words : he 
then had not wished her to be excluded. She did not 
seem to care half so much about the disappointment 
now. Before she could reply the little silver bell, an- 
nouncing tea, was rung out of ihe drawing*room window. 
May rose, as at that moment footsteps were heard 
approaching. Sir Evelyn went down by another path 
to give some last orders in the stables, so that when 
Lady Caime appeared coming rather hurriedly down 
the shrubbery walk, she found May alone. That evenio^ 
a note was brought to Sir Evelyn. If any one had 
watched, they might have seen a somewhat amused 
expression on his lace as he read it. Qrace wiote: — 

"All right. Mabel and I are going with mjajnma 

in the carriage. IBmma wjill ride, and bri^g the Uack 

pony. I am delighted. 

"Youxs.ever, G. E," 

She had heard a Uttle about May Leslie the day 
before. 

The next morning all ^as biastle and excitement. 
The day was splendid, not a cloud to be seen. Willy 
was delighted wh^i Evelyn showed him Gcacie's note. 
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and cbaiged him not to say a word : Hany Wyndham 
was the only other who knew. Evelyn could not hdp 
watching May a little. All the other girls had come 
down eqaipped in dainty costames for the drive, as 
the carriages were ordered for ten o'clock ; bat May, 
in her simple morning dress, outshone them all in his 
eyes ! He noticed the way vi which she helped 
everybody, apparently quite forgetful of herself, now 
here, now there, — finding a book for Miss Rivers, 
running upstairs for something that Lady Caime 
wanted, buttoning a glove for Laura, and all with the 
most perfect, unruffled sweetness and good-temper. 
Even her Ladyship was a little struck by it, though she 
said nothing. At last the carriages drove off, every 
place filled as Lady Caime had intended May stood 
on the steps and watched them. The saddle horses 
were just coming round, so they would all be gone 
directly. 

^ Now, Miss Leslie, if you will go and get ready, we 
shall soon overtake them,** said Sir Evelyn, gravely. 

May looked up at him in blank surprise. '' I, — ^but 
I am not going!" 

'^Tou are, indeed, unless you prefer remaining at 
home; in which case we must stay and entertain you. 
I could not leave a guest alone." 

'' But what do you mean. Sir Evelyn ? " she asked, 
bewildered. " How can I go ? " 

*' Oh, May ! " cried Willy, joyfully. " Can't you guess ? 
Oh, it will be such fun ! " 

" Willy teUs me you ride," said Sir Evelyn, laughing 
and pulling his hair, ''so I ventured to arrange that 
you should go with Mrs. Wilton and us. Was I right ? " 

" Oh, how very delightful I " she exclaimed, the roses 
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blossoming now. " How very kind of you. I do love 
riding dearly ! " 

" You have been used to it, then ? " 

"Yes, ever since I was a child; in a rough Scotchie 
way," she added with a smile, '' so that I'm not afraid 
of anything ; but I had some real lessons in Edinburgh 
and a new habit on purpose." 

"Why, I shouldn't wonder then if you could ride 
Zephyr : she is a beautiful little Arab of mine, perfect 
for a lady, though, certainly, I never let anyone ride 
her but myself. Will you venture to try her ? " 

" I shall be delighted, if you are not afraid to trust 
me?" 

" I am only thinking whether she is to be trusted," 
he returned with a smile, as he left the room to give 
the necessary orders, and May went to get ready. 

"Aren't you glad, May ?" said Willy, as they walked 
across the hall, their arms lovingly entwined. " I knew 
it last night, but Evelyn would not let me tell you." 

" Did you ? " she replied, musingly, thinking how she 
had wished them all good bye, and one or two other 
thoughts beside. 

When she came down she just met Sir Evelyn coming 
into the hall for his whip. As his eye fell upon her, he 
thought he had no cause to repent his wish of seeing 
her on one even of his horses. 

The well-fitting habit that so well set oflf the graceful 
figure, the pretty hat and veil, all were perfect, as he 
saw at a glance. Mrs. Wilton came almost immediately, 
and May was introduced to her, and then the groom 
brought Zephyr up to the door. 

" Oh, what a beauty ! " exclaimed May, involuntarily. 
"How lovely she is!" and certainly as Zephyr stood 
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there, with her coat shining like satin and her glossy 
neck arched so proudly, she justified any amount of 
praise. Sir Evelyn mounted May himself, and as he 
gathered up the reins and put th^m into her hand, he 
said low, "lly little Arab never had suc^ an honour 
before. Miss Leslie. I hope you and she will soon 
become better acquainted." 

May laughed brightly as she turned towards Mrs. 
Wilton while the gentlemen mounted. Evelyn wa3 on 
his fovourite Fire-fiy, who curvetted and danced down 
the drive in most eccentric style, but his rider's well- 
known voice and hand soon quieted him. The other 
three were a little in advance. Sir Evelyn soon per- 
ceived that May knew what she was about, and bsA her 
horse well, though, truth to tell, she might not have 
felt quite so safe with anyone eUe ;^ but he was so 
perfectly fearless himself, and yet so gentle and careful 
with her, she could not be afraid. He asked her after 
the firat canter how she liked it, and as she turned 
towards him with a bright smile to reply, he was struck 
as he never had been before. This might not be, indeed, 
the dazzling beauty that attracts all beholders : it was 
father that subtle charm of perfect refinenient^ both of 
form £^d feature, that insensibly fascinates; and he 
thought at that moment th^t he had seldom if e^ver 
seen, amoug all the high-bom damsels ynA^ whom he 
had mingled, any face that could, really compare with 
the one Sit his side. At last they reached the place of 
rendezvous. Numerous groups were loitering about, 
and various carriages settii^ down their ocoupfimt^ 
Of course nothing could be done till Sir Evelyn arrive4> 
so there was a general tuniing that way as the A^lurtoii^ 
cavalcade approached. 
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"Mamma!" exclaimed Laura Caime: "just look! 
Is it possible! Why there is actually Marian Leslie; 
and on Zephyr, too, that I am never allowed to ride ! 
Did you ever see anything like that ? " 

"How abominably forward of her," replied Lady 
Cairne ; " and to come with Evelyn in that way. What 
will people say ? K I had only known ! " 

" Oh, Mrs. Wilton was with them ! Evelyn was not 
likely to forget that sort of thing ; but it was so deceitful 
of her not to tell us : just like her ! " 

By this time they had dismounted. Evelyn looked 
out directly for Grace Eversley, as Harry noticed, and 
introduced May to her. He wanted her to take care 
of her, as he would have to be away at first, and in- 
stinctively did not select his aunt or cousin for the 
purpose. 

Her Ladyship came up almost immediately, her face 
covered with smiles. " Why Marian, my dear, how glad 
I am to see you ; but so surprised ! Why didn't you 
tell us ? " she added, touching her shoulder playfully, 
and taking unwilling note of the perfect appointments 
of her dress. 

" I did not know myself till the last minute," returned 
May, joyously: "just as I had to get ready. Wasn't it 
kind of Sir Evelyn to think of me ? " 

Lady Caime was foiled. She saw, as she afterwards 
expressed it to Laura, that Evelyn had " hedged " him- 
self on all sides. " I only wish Saturday was come," she 
continued : " it is so absurd of him to make such a fuss 
with that child, when he knows as well as I do that she 
has to work for her bread." 

A few minutes after Grace found herself at Evelyn's 
side for a moment. 

Q 
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"There is not a face here to be compared to your 
little Scotch rosebud," she whispered. 

A pleased smile answered her as he replied, ** Roses 
and lilies can afford to admire each other ! But I wieh 
there was a little less of the lily about you to-day, 
Qracie : you don't look quite right somehow." 

"Oh, but I ar^ all right!" she said lightly, as she 
turned to speak to some new comers. 

The whole party were strolling along now through 
the beautiful woods, some searching for ferns or flowers, 
some chatting merrily, and one or two happy pairs 
totally unmindful of their surroundings. Grace was 
far ahead, with one or two companions. What would 
not Harry Wyndham have given to have been walking 
through those quiet paths by her side ! He wondered 
a little at Sir Evelyn not being with her; but he 
happened just now to be near May Leslie again : her 
habit was rather in the way, she needed a little help as 
they passed through the thick undergrowth. Many a 
fair cheek would have flushed more brightly and many 
an eye sparkled, had the young baronet bestowed on 
others one half the words and looks that fell to her 
share that day ! 

" Who is that girl ? " asked one and another, as the 
two walked on all unconscious. 

" Some little Scotch relation of Lady Caime's," was 
the reply, " who is on her way to London to be a sort of 
governess somewhere." 

" How kind of Sir Evelyn AUiston to notice her so 
much," was said, with a shrug of the shoulders suffi- 
ciently expressive. 

At last they reached the spot fixed upon for dinner ; 
a cleared space in the woods, with soft thymy banks 
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and a little stream running merrily near. The servants 
deposited the various hampers, and then by mutual 
consent their attendance was dispensed with. Un- 
packing was half the fun, as Mabel Eversley remarked, 
commencing upon an important looking basket. What 
fun it was, what laughing went on over the spreading 
of the table cloth and the arrangements of the viands. 
Willy was very busy, under Evelyn's directions, so was 
May. The gentlemen were concocting Badminton and 
sherry-cobbler, champagne was cooling in the brook : 
in short, nothing was wanting to make that the most 
luxurious of sylvan festivals. Sir Evelyn again chanced 
to find himself near to May, and in the midst of all his 
duties as ho^ contrived to take excellent care of her. 
After dinner was to come the wishing-welL 

" You must let me go with you there, Miss Leslie," 
Harry Wyndham heard him say : " there is a legend 
attached to it that I must explain to you." 

He thought it would have seemed more natural for 
Sir Evelyn to have chosen his financ^e for the occasion, 
and again he was puzzled. 

The party presently dispersed in various directions. 
Some of the gentlemen were smoking, others busy with 
their fishing rods ; the ladies with books and sketching. 
Harry and Evelyn were sitting together enjoying their 
cigars, when the former suddenly remarked : 

" I was rather surprised to hear you ask Miss Leslie 
just now to go with you to the wishing-well. I thought, 
of course, it would have been somebody else: but I 
suppose," he added, with a somewhat forced smile, " that 
you feel too safe in that quarter to mind." 

"Safe! What do you mean?" returned Evelyn in 
astonishment. " Safe from what ? " 
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** From being misunderstood ; and if she is not jealous, 
and can trust you — " 

" Who, and why should anyone be jealous ? " he asked 
laughing, yet strangely perplexed. "You speak in 
riddles, Wyndham : I don't understand." 

"I only mean what everybody else must think," 
returned poor Harry, forgetting all Lord Rythsdale's 
cautions, and going recklessly on: ''that as you are 
engaged to Miss Eversley, it does seem rather strange 
that you should leave her so to herself on a day like 
this ! " 

"I!" ejaculated Evelyn. "Who in the world has 
been putting that into your head. My dear fellow, you 
never were more mistaken in your life. Grace and I 
have been like brother and sister all our lives, and shall 
never be anything more to each other. I thought that 
report had died a natural death long ago." 

A dazzling flash of sunlight seemed to have fallen 
at Harry's feet, he could not speak for a moment ; and 
then, as the truth gradually dawned upon Sir Eveljm, 
he exclaimed, — 

" So this is the reason of your strange behaviour to 
her, is it ? Now I understand it all : how stupid I have 
been. And it was all for my sake, too, you dear old 
fellow!" he added, warmly grasping his hand as he 
spoke. " Why didn't you speak to me, before ? " 

*' What could I do ? " stammered Harry. " I'm sure 
I've been miserable enough, and have envied you most 
wickedly. But oh, have I a chance, do you think ? " and 
he grew pale in his eagerness. " Dare I venture : it is 
such a prize to win or lose." 

Evelyn smiled, meaningly. " I won't commit myself 
to an opinion on that point. All I can say is, go in and 
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try this very day, old boy : there's no time like the 
present. 'Faint heart never yet/ — you know the 
rest." 

But when it came to this point Harry's courage began 
to fail What if al I his bright visions should fade : was 
not even hope better than such an awakening ! 

" Do you know where Grace is ? " asked Evelyn of 
Willy, when they returned to the place where they had 
dined, and found him busy gathering flowers. 

" Yes : she went down that little path a few minutes 
ago ; she said she was going to read, and asked me to 
bring her sketch book when I had gathered these." 

" Were any of the others with her ? " 

" No : they went down there after ferns. I was just 
going to her;" and he took up the sketch book as he 
spoke. 

" Mr. Wyndham will take that," returned his brother, 
" and you can stay here with me. Don't go away," he 
added, as he threw himself down on a grassy bank and 
resumed his cigar. " Do you hear, Willy ? Mind you 
don't stir from here till I tell you." 

Willy obeyed, but he was rather disconcerted, Evelyn 
so seldom spoke to him in that tone. He seated him- 
self on the grass, a little way behind him, and began 
very soberly to sort his flowers. Evelyn, all unconscious, 
was going over the subject again with great interest. 
All seemed so plain now, — Harry's reluctance to go to 
the Priory, his unwonted depression ; Gracie, too, her 
paleness and lack of her usual spirits ; everything came 
back to him again, and he wondered he had been blind 
so long. Presently he threw away the end of his cigar 
and stretched himself at full length on the turf In so 
doing he became aware of Willy's proximity. " Hallo ! " 
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he exclaimed : '' Are you there ? Come down and sit 
by me : I've hardly seen you all day." 

Willy came accordingly. "Why Evelyn," he said, 
looking at him rather wistfully, " I thought just now 
you weren't pleased with me about something." 

" What made you think so, my boy ? " asked Evelyn, 
laughing. 

^ I didn't know why it was ; and I asked you some- 
thing a minute ago, but you didn't answer me." 

" I never even heard you. What was it ? " 

" I wanted to know if I might just run with this 
pencil to Oracle, it slipped out of her book, and I don't 
believe she's got another." 

'^ No, no," answered his brother, in an amused tone : 
'' you needn't mind about it ; I don't think she'll want it 
yet. Was I cross ? " he added, turning towards him : " I 
didn't mean to be." 

"Ob, you're not now," answered the child, innocently; 
busy again with his treasures. As Evelyn lay and 
looked at him, he wished he could be sketched just as 
he was, then and there, with the sun-light glinting 
through the trees on his bright hair and his hands 
full of flowers. When he came to a speciaUy beautiful 
one he would bend over to show it Evelyn ; and once, 
almost unconsciously, his brother drew him down into 
his arms, and held him close for a moment, with a 
vague sort of wish that his childish beauty was a little 
less ethereal and fair. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wyndham had gone down the little 
woodland path, where Oracie was supposed to have 
wandered. He saw her presently, sitting under a tree ; 
a book was in her hand ; but she was not reading. 
There was a look of quiet patience, almost sadness on 
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her face, secure as she now fancied herself from all 
observation. Harry came nearer ; but she did not see 
him till he was quite close. She started up then rather 
hastily. 

** None of the others are this way, Mr. Wyndham," 
she said, trying to speak quietly. **Are you looking 
for any one ? " 

" Yes : I am, — ^I was ! Oh, Miss Eversley, — Grace ! 
Now that I have found you, let me speak, — only one 
word," and almost before she was aware, he had taken 
her hand in his eager clasp, and was pouring out the 
whole history of his love and hopelessness and despair, 
and as Gracie listened she felt as if an iron band were 
slowly unloosing itself from her heart ! 

The dark eyes were raised to his then, and in that 
look was an answer better than all words. 

Oh, my darling ! " he murmured as he drew her into 
his arms : " how could I ever have doubted you ! But 
you understand it all now ? " 

Yes : she understood and knew that her weary, 
faithful little heart had found its resting place at last ! 
They never thought how the minutes were flying as they 
stood together there, and the tale that '' told in Paradise 
is ever new," was whispered once more in those leafy 
shades. But at last they heard the signal that had 
been agreed upon as a summons to the wishing-well, 
and slowly turned to follow, just coming up with some 
of the stragglers of the party in time to avoid being 
left quite behind. It was a lovely spot. A rough stone 
wall enclosed the well itself, whose clear, cold waters 
lay glittering far beneath ; but an old oaken bucket and 
rusty chain that hung across told how they might be 
reached. The legend was that every maiden who drank 
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of the water and wished at the same time, would have 
visions in her dreams that night of the future lord of 
her destiny, provided always that he on the same day, 
whether known to her or not, tasted the waters too ! 

Great was the amusement, and many the laughing 
surmises and secret hopes of the fair damsels, as one 
after another dipped the little earthen cup into the 
bucket as it rose dripping from the well; many the 
furtive glances to see who among the gallant knights in 
attendance followed their exanjple. May took her turn 
with the rest; but little did she think it likely that 
any vision would come to her : soon she would be far 
away, and who among that gay throng would ever 
think of her again ! She did not see Sir Evelyn, as he 
laughingly took the cup into his hand; but several 
others did, and congratulated themselves accordingly. 
At last they turned to go back, for the evening was 
beginning to draw in now. Sir Evelyn chanced to find 
himself near May Leslie again, and asked her if the 
wishing- well had answered her expectations. 

"Oh, I think it is beautiful!" she replied eagerly. 
" Such a wild old place : but it is all so beautiful ! " and 
there was a fall in her voice. " I never had such a 
pleasant time before." 

A reply was on his lips, but at that moment Lady 
Caime came up. 

"Evelyn, will you give your arm to Laura, as you 
seem to have no one to attend to just now ? she has 
hurt her foot and can hardly walk." 

He turned instantly. Laura said she was in great 
pain, and did not know how she should get back ; but 
somehow she did manage it, by leaning pretty heavily on 
her cousin's arm, and taking very good care not to lose 
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sight of him again ! When they reached the gate 
leading out of the wood, an old lady oflPered Laura a 
lift in her pony-carriage, which she had ordered to be 
ready there, as two long fields yet remained to be 
crossed. Laura could not refuse, much as she might 
have privately wished that the old lady had kept her 
obliging offer to herself! The mortient Sir Evelyn was 
released he turned to look for his former companion ; 
but Lady Caime had been beforehand with him. She had 
got May safely beside her now, and was enlivening her 
with a moral lecture on the duties that awaited her, 
and her hopes that all this pleasure would not make 
her discontented with her future lot. 

" You know, my dear Marian, it is not as if you could 
look forward to a continuance of this sort of life, as the 
others can. Girls in your position, who have to make 
their own way in the world, had much better accustom 
themselves to the difference." 

Sir Evelyn noticed an unwonted look of sadness on 
the sweet face as he passed, but he could not interfere 
then. At that moment he caught sight of Harry 
Wyndham and Grace walking a little apart. 

" Hallo, old fellow ! " he said low, with a laughing 
glance at them: "I shall expect a full confession, 
remember," and then went on. 

Harry looked radiant. " It's all his doing," he ex- 
claimed earnestly. " How shall I ever repay him ? " 

Evelyn was looking for Willy. He saw him at last, 
rather behind, and looking, as he fancied, a little tired 
and pale. 

"Are you tired, my boy?" he inquired anxiously: 
" I'm afraid youVe been walking too far." 

" Only a little ; and we are nearly there now, aren't we ? " 
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"There are two long fields yet, and very rough ones: 
too far for you." 

"Oh, but I shall tire you Evelyn!" exclaimed the 
child, yielding gratefully, however, to the feeling of 
rest, as he felt himself Ufted into his brothers strong 
arms. " How good you are to me," he added, looking 
down lovingly into his eyes: "you always seem to 
know just what I want without my telling you." 

"Not very difficult that," returned Evelyn, fondly; 
" but do you know, I thiilk it will hardly do for you 
to ride home ; it is a long way, and you seem to have 
had about enough now." 

" Oh Evelyn ! do you really mean it : why I had 
been thinking how delightful it would be." 

" Well, I won't lay any commands upon you, but I 
think you had better not ; you could go on the box of 
our carriage, you know, between Barnes and George, if 
you don't like to go inside." 

" I will in a minute, if you wish it : I wouldn't do 
the least thing you didn't like for the world." 

"I do wish it then, my boy, but its only for your 
own sake. Foster shall lead Snowdrop home, and 
perhaps Barnes will let you drive a bit if you ask him, 
only mind you don't upset them : fancy aunt Caime 
emerging from a ditch ! " 

Willy laughed merrily. He^ did not seem to be 
laying his momentary disappointment very much to 
heart. 

" How fond Sir Evelyn Alliston seems to be of that 
little boy," remarked a young bride of the party. "He 
is his brother, isn't he ? Look how he is carrying him 
across that field." 

"Yes:" returned her companion, "he takes great 
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care of him. I fancy he is rather a delicate child ; but 
Alliston is just the sort of man that all little children 
and all animals instinctively take to. You should see 
him among his dogs and his horses too, it is just the 
same : they all know his voice ; he can do anything 
with the most unmanageable of them." 

" I like that sort of thing," was the somewhat arch 
reply : " those are the men that make home happy." 

*' That is why you said * Yes ' to me then, of course," 
laughed her husband. " I really did not give you credit 
for so much discrimination." 

The whole party had now reached the place were all 
the carriages and saddle horses were waiting, and as 
they one by one took leave of Sir Evelyn, all declared 
this to have been one of the pleasantest pic-nics ever 
concerted. The Alliston carriage drove up last. What 
would Lady Caime have given to have had May safe 
beside her now. She tried to manoeuvre for the riders 
to start first ; but Sir Evelyn quietly out-generalled her, 
and ordered the carriage ofif. He had hoisted Willy on 
to the box, and could not help observing as they drove 
away, how carefully George was holding him, and that 
even the coachman's solemn gravity had somewhat 
relaxed. Certainly there was not a servant at Alliston 
but would do anything for that child. May was mounted 
first. Zephyr behaving very much as she had done in 
the morning, but she was not the least afraid now. 
Very delicious was that ride home through the fresh 
green lanes, the air heavy with the scent of numberless 
flowers ; the heat had abated by this time, and the long 
shadows of approaching sunset made everything seem 
more beautiful. May felt as in a dream of delight : she 
would not let herself think of the end so soon to come. 
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Somehow they got into the same order as in the morn- 
ing ; and to two of the party, at least, the end came 
all too soon. That evening Sir Evelyn and Harry 
Wyndham had a long talk. All seemed to be pro- 
mising fairly; the latter had his little patrimony in 
his own hands now, he was to see the Colonel the 
next day, and if his consent was gained there seemed 
no reason for delay. How they laughed together 
at the game at cross purposes they had been play- 
ing so long, and Harry's ingenuity at tormenting 
himself. 

The next day was May's last day at Alliston. Her 
heart sank as the thought came to her when she awoke ; 
but Sir Evelyn arranged one little matter in con- 
sequence, which she fully appreciated. He had to be 
away himself most of the morning, and he knew she 
would not be so happy in the house as out in the woods 
or garden with her childish companion. He did it 
partly too for Willy's sake. When he came to him 
with his Latin that morning, something in the look of 
the little face made him shut the book at once, without 
even hearing him his usual lesson. 

"You may keep that till to-morrow, my boy," he 
said, drawing him to his side. " I'll write to Mr. 
Randolph and tell him I'm going to keep you at home. 
You will like to be with Miss Leslie, as it is her last 
day, 'I know." 

Willy flushed with joy. " Oh, Evelyn, how kind of 
you : then we can go to the wood again. How did you 
come to think of it ? " 

His brother smiled. '* You don't feel any the worse 
for yesterday, eh ? It was rather a long business for 
you." 
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" No, indeed : I did enjoy it so much. But I think 
it was a good thing you did'nt let me ride home after 
all, for sometimes when I ride now it seems as if it 
took my breath away : I don't know why." 

" Does it ? " said Esrelyn, anxiously. ** I mustn't have 
you ride so far again. Turn to the light and let me 
have a good look at you." The clear eyes that met his 
so fully and trustingly, was there anything unusual in 
their brilliancy ? Was the little cheek a trifle less 
rounded than of yore ? Oh, no : Evelyn would not 
think so ! He had done rather too much, perhaps : he 
must keep him quiet for to day. 

" Don't you go beyond the wood, remember. I am 
afraid I ought not to have let you go yesterday ; and yet, 
how could I leave you behind ?" 

" Oh, but Evelyn, think what care you took of me, 
and what a long way you carried me ! I don't believe," 
he added, lovingly, " that any other big grown up man 
would think half so much of me as you do." 

'^Ah, but you're my child, you know," he replied, 
stroking his head, "so of course I take care of you. 
Why there are, — let me see, — ^how many years between 
us : 17 — 18 — 19 ; yes, nineteen years. You're nine 
now, aren't you ? Only think, he added, laughing, how 
ancient I must be getting." 

" But," replied Willy, innocently, " I am sure I never 
see anybody so tall and strong as you are, Evelyn. It 
was only yesterday. May was saying " — 

But vkat May said. Sir Evelyn was never destined 
to hear, for at that moment Wilson came in with a 
message for his master, and the subject dropped. 

A very pleasant morning May and Willy spent in 
the wood. Lady Cairne, knowing that Evelyn was 
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safely away till two o'clock, did not trouble herself 
about May, so they were quite undisturbed. In the 
afternoon she took her with her for a drive. It chanced 
that evening at dinner that a discussion arose about a 
remarkably fine Cape jessamine, then in flower in one 
of the hothouses. It was Sir Evelyn's favourite flower, 
so it was very carefully tended, and seldom cut by any- 
one but himself. 

^ You must come and look at it Miss Leslie," he said. 
'' Do you remember the talk we once had about that 
and Stephanotus ? " 

" Yes : and I should like to see it very much. Willy 
gave me a tiny piece the other day, so deliciously 
sweet, — but it was some that you had given him," she 
added, laughing. ** He said no one touched it but you." 
"I have a most extraordinary weakness for that 
flower I confess," laughed Sir Evelyn : '* but this is the 
first year it has flowered well, so there is some excuse." 
That evening when they were all sauntering b» usual 
about the lawn and gardens, enjoying the only really 
pleasant time of the day, he asked her to come and 
look at it. She happened to be standing near the 
fountain, a little way apart. As they turned to go, how- 
ever, Laura hurried up, saying she wanted to see the 
Cape jessamine, and calling one of the Miss Herberts 
at the same time. An expression of impatient annoy- 
ance passed over Sir Evelyn's brow for a moment, but 
he did not speak. May was not left alone again that 
evening. When Willy came to wish Evelyn good-night, 
he said, in a whisper, " Evelyn, I want to ask you some- 
thing : may I come to you a little earlier with my Latin 
in the morning, because I want to get some flowers 
out of my garden for May to take with her ? She said 
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she would come and help me gather them just before 
breakfast." 

Evelyn was silent for a moment. "Suppose Willy 
that you come to me early, as you say, but instead of 
going into the garden you write out your exercise for 
Mr. Randolph, and then you shall come with us to the 
station, and see the last of Miss Leslie : I will explain 
to him why I have kept you at home." 

" But then I shall not be able to go to the Rectory at 
aU, shall I ? " 

" No : you need do no more lessons to-morrow ; but 
stay with me : I am going to drive on to Archester. I 
will see to the flowers." 

" Willy was overjoyed. But as Evelyn returned his 
caress, could he give himself credit for entire disinterest- 
edness ! Next morning he went down towards the little 
piece of ground designated by Willy as " his garden." 
There were some beautiful roses, but no other very 
choice flowers. He was just bending over one of the 
rose trees, when he heard a light footstep coming down 
the path, and a soft voice calling, " Willy : Willy !" He 
let her come close before he lifted himself up or spoke : 
her start of surprise, and the colour that deepened 
on her cheek were so unmistakably genuine that Sir 
Evelyn could not help laughing. 

" I'm afraid you did not expect me. Miss Leslie, but I 
am come as Willy's substitute ; he is finishing his Latin 
now, that he may come with us to the station. He 
promised you some flowers, didn't he ? " 

" Yes, he did," she replied, rather hesitatingly, with a 
little secret wonder that he should be coming to the 
station, too; "but I am sorry that you gave yourself 
this trouble. Sir Evelyn. I only wanted them because 
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they would be somethiDg fresh and sweet in London ; 
something to remind me of the country/' she added^ in 
a tone of unconscious regret. 

''I hope the remembrance of Alliston will not die 
with the flowers though : you must not forget us quite 
so soon." 

" How could I ? No : you have only been too kind to 
me : it has spoilt me for London and strangers I think. 
And he saw there were bright tears ready to fall. 

" You need not always be there," he replied, rather 
low, hardly knowing himself how he wished her to 
take his words. But she answered quite simply. 

" No : if ever Mrs. Hamilton can have me back again 
she will. I shall live in hope, though I'm afraid it is 
not a very bright one ; but I mean to be very brave," 
and she tried to smile. 

He was gradually leading the way towards the 
conservatory. 

" But the flowers !" she exclaimed suddenly : " we are 
going away from Willy's garden." 

''You shall have some: perhaps my resources are 
rather larger than his." 

They entered the conservatory. How fresh and 
beautiful it all was. Many and onany a time the 
remembrance of that sunny scented hour came back 
to May. Sir Evelyn went on cutting one exquisite 
flower after another, till the bunch in his hand grew 
a very magnificent one. He opened the door of one of 
the hothouses, the one where the Cape jessamine grew. 
Could he be thinking of that ? They stopped before it, 
and he was just beginning to cut one of the loveliest 
sprays. 

''Oh no, Sir Evelyn!" she exclaimed, touching his 
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arm in her eagerness ; " not that ! don't cut that for 



me. 



€< 



Why not ? " he asked, smiling down at her as he 
stayed his hand. 

" Oh, you have given me so many beautiful flowers !" 
she replied, colouring a little beneath his look; "and 
I know you are particularly fond of that" 

"Is that any reason why I should not give it to 
you ?" was the reply, with a slight emphasis on the last 
word : and he cut off the fragrant branch, and added 
another to it before they went away. 

May was almost breathless when the splendid bouquet 
was put into her hand. The giver was more than 
repaid, as her glistening eyes were raised. to. his; but 
even he hardly guessed how those flowers would be 
loved and cherished. As they left the conservatory 
Willy met them : he had finished his exercise, and 
Evelyn went at once with him to the study to look it 
over, so May entered the house alone. As she was 
slowly going upstairs she encountered Lady Caime on 
her way to the breakfast room. 

" Marian, where did you get those from ? Surely you 
did not let Willy gather all those for you /" (She had 
heard him say something about her having some 
flowers to take away.) " How very wrong of you : and 
that Cape jessamine, too : what will Sir Evelyn say ?'* 

*' Sir Evelyn gave them to me himself," replied May, 
in a low voice. Her ladyship looked as if she had 
been stung. 

"And where is he now, pray ?" she inquired sharply. 
"And where have you been ? " 

"He is in the study with Willy, I believe." May 
was saved the last part of her reply, for at that moment 

R 
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the study door opened, and Evelyn and Willy came 
out into the hall together. 

"Good morning, aunt Cairn e," said the former, as 
she proceeded down stairs. " You will have a hot day 
for your journey, I am afraid." 

Much to the astonishment of everybody, her ladyship 
had the day before announced her intention of going 
up to London herself to see Marian safely into the hands 
of her relatives. She had her private reasons for so 
doing, some of which may hereafter transpire. 

"Miss Leslie," continued Sir Evelyn, "let me send 
you a box for those flowers ; they will fade directly in 
this heat ;" and he dispatched Willy to Mrs. Humphreys 
for a tin box, in which May tenderly deposited her 
treasures. Ah, when and where should she take them 
out, was her involuntary thought as she breathed their 
rich fragrance, especially the beautiful Cape jessamine, 
upon which she lavished peculiar care. Then came 
breakfast. She made an effort to appear as usual, but 
it was hard work to leave Willy and all the beauties 
and delights of Alliston : if another feeling was there, 
too, it was all unconsciously admitted. The carriage 
came round at last. Evelyn said he was going to drive, 
much to Lady Caime's surprise and annoyance, as she 
knew it was very seldom that he paid departing guests 
such an attention. All too soon they reached the 
station: the tickets were taken, the train rushed in; 
there was a moment's lull ; Lady Cairne and her com- 
panion were seated, and the "good byes "were being 
exchanged. Poor little May, her heart was very full ; 
a bright tear, that she in vain struggled to keep back, 
fell unseen, as she hoped, on Willy's curls, as she kissed 
him for the last time. And then came the other 
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parting, — ^the kind, somewhat lingering clasp of the 
hand, the few low-spoken words of farewell; but the 
whistle sounded, the train began to move on, and that 
pleasant sunny visit to beautiful Alliston was to May 
Leslie among the things that "had been." Sir Evelyn 
had got Willy in his arms: he had been holding him 
up for a last look; but as he turned to go away, 
the curly head nestled close to him, and he heard 
something very like a stifled little sob. He fully 
sympathised with him, perhaps even more than he 
would have cared to own, though even he could not 
know the strong peculiar tie that bound that young 
heart to the friend that had left him. 

" Never mind," he whispered fondly : " I quite under- 
stand." And then, as Willy raised his head, he asked 
him if he should like to sit on the box with him, as 
he was going to drive on to Archester. 

He brightened up directly, and was soon seated 
beside his brother, enjoying his perfect management 
of his spirited bays. Archester was a quaint old town, 
with a fine abbey church, almost like a cathedral, and 
ivy-covered, old-fashioned houses, with high walled 
gardens here and there. In one of these lived Mr. 
Lindsay. Sir Evelyn had not seen him since his 
return from abroad, so he was going to look him up. 
It so happened that Willy had never been here before. 

"We are going to see Mr. Lindsay," said Evelyn, 
presently. "He lives in such a curious old house, just 
outside the town." 

" Are we ? and shall I see him ? " The tone conveyed 
a good deal more than he knew. 

" Certainly, unless you like to sit here in the sun," 
returned his brother, laughing; "besides, there is a 
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little boy, about your age, I should think: he is a 
nephew of Mr. Lindsay's, and lives now with him and 
his mother, because his own parents are dead." 

" Oh, how soriy I am for him ! " exclaimed Willy, 
emphatically. " Have you eVer seen him, Evelyn ? '* 

*' No : never. But Lindsay was talking about him the 
last time he was at Alliston." 

Willy said no more. He had, somehoWi a peculiar 
feeling with regard to Mr. Lindsay: he always in- 
stinctively connected him with that one and only time 
when he had been unhappy with Evelyn, though he 
little knew how much he had really had to do with it. 

" Look : here we are ! " said Evelyn, at last, as the 
carriage stopped before a large red-brick house, partly 
covered with ivy and creepers. The front door opened 
upon a flight of wide stone steps, leading into a paved 
court yard; a small iron gate and railings separated 
this from the road, and these were flanked on each 
side by a high wall inclosing the garden. Altogether it 
looked, notwithstanding the sunshine, a gloomy old place. 

*' Has Mr. Lindsay returned ? " inquired Sir Evelyn, 
when the servant opened the door. 

" Yes, Sir Evelyn : he came back on Wednesday. He 
will be in from the bank in less than five minutes now, 
if you will walk in." 

Evelyn lifted Willy down, told the coachman to put 
up for an hour, and then they were ushered into the 
library. It was a curious panelled room, rather dark, 
with its two muUioned windows. A large writing table 
stood in the middle of the floor, plenty of books and 
papers lying about; but there were no flowers, no 
pictures, except a dark looking portrait over the mantel- 
piece ; and Willy could not help mentally contrasting it 
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with Evelyn's bright beautiful study at home, were so 
many of his own happiest hours were spent In a few 
minutes Mr. Lindsay came in, he shook hands warmly 
with his friend, and then turned to Willy, with no lack 
of kindness either in voice or manner. 

''Perhaps you'd like to come out into the garden," 
he said to him, '' and make acquaintance with my small 
nephew : he is there I suppose. You'll stay luncheon, 
Alliston, won't you ? " he added, with his hand upon 
the door. 

** Not to-day, thanks. I must go back again, for Grey 
and Westmore are both with me now, and I have left 
them all the morning. We don't lunch till two o'clock 
though, so I shall have nearly an hour to stay with you." 

Willy followed Mr. Lindsay into the garden ; such a 
wonderful old place, with oddly shaped flowerbeds and 
terraces, and one or two very ancient mulberry trees. 
At the bottom of the lawn was a large pool of water, 
and beyond the meadows on the other side rose the fine 
old towers of the Abbey Church. 

" Arthur : Arthur!" called Mr. Lindsay. " Come here : 
where are you ? " 

A pale, rather timid looking child, came forward 
hurriedly at this summons; he was apparently about 
Willy's age, though in reality more than a year older. 

*' Here," said his uncle : " I've brought you a com- 
panion to play with. This is Willy Alliston. You can 
take him about the garden and show him the doves : 
he will not be going for nearly an hour. My hopeful 
nephew, Arthur Fullerton," continued Mr. Lindsay, 
laughing, as he turned to Willy. " Now I have intro- 
duced you formally, so I will go. Mind you don't get 
into any mischief, Arthur." He went, and soon the 
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two boys were chatting away in very friendly fashion. 
Willy had never seen an old-fashioned garden like this 
before, and looked at everything with great interest. 
" You live here always, don't you ? " he asked, presently. 

" Yes : ever since my own mamma died," answered 
his companion, with filling eyes. I wish, — oh, how often 
I wish," he continued, impulsively, "that she could 
come back to me again." 

Willy looked up with ready sympathy: he hardly 
knew what to say. *' But you like being here, don't 
you : as much as you can, I mean, without her ? " He 
had misgivings on this point that Arthur little guessed. 

" Oh, yes, I suppose so," he replied, evidently half 
ashamed of his momentary weakness. " Look : here 
are the doves." 

They were soon busy feeding them, and the time 
passed pleasantly away. All at once, Arthur exclaimed, 
hurriedly, — 

" Did ,uncle George say we were to go in in about an 
hour, or are we to wait till he calls us ? " 

*'I don't remember which he said: but it doesn't 
signify. You know Evelyn won't go without me." 

" Oh, but supposing we were to go in ? Do come," he 
added, earnestly. 

Willy turned at once. " Evelyn won't mind a bit, 
I am sure : he knows where I am." 

" Yes : but uncle George might. And oh, I daren't 
make him angry ! " The look that came into his face 
showed how genuine his anxiety was. At that moment 
the two gentlemen stepped out of the window into 
the garden. 

"I was just coming to call you," said Sir Evelyn to 
Willy: it's nearly time we were oflF. So this is your 
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new little friend : and how old are you my boy ? " he 
added^ touching his cheek kindly with his hand. 

"I'm nearly eleven/' replied Arthur, timidly; his 
whole heart bounding at the kind voice and touch ; but 
his eyes dropped, and his colour mounted. Anyone 
observing him would only have thought he felt shy at 
speaking to a stranger. 

" Oh, then you're older than Willy. And what have 
you been doing together ? " 

"Oh, Evelyn," exclaimed Willy, "we have been 
feeding the doves: do come and look at them." And he 
took hold of his hand and drew him on. Arthur 
thought it very wonderful that he should be so com- 
pletely at his ease with his big brother : how different 
to himself and Mr. Lindsay! Presently the carriage 
came round : the two boys parted quite regretfully. 

" Will you bring Arthur with you the next time you 
come to Alliston ? " said Sir Evelyn to his friend, as 
they shook hands. "I shall be so glad to have. him." 

Willy's eyes sparkled, and Arthur's face grew eager 
with joy. 

" You are very kind to wish it/' replied Mr. Lindsay, 
" but he must learn to behave better before I take him 
out with me anywhere." 

Arthur's countenance fell; but he did not say a word. 

" Well, I'll write to you about it at any rate," said 
Sir Evelyn, thinking it better not to urge the matter 
then. He lifted Willy to his place, and mounted the 
box himself, and as Arthur stood wistfully looking after 
them, he saw the kind look and smile that answered 
some slight remark of Willy's. As he turned into the 
gloomy old house again, how in his little heart he 
envied him his brother's love. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"A little brook went singing all through the summer hours ; 
Ever a soft low murmur it whispered to the flowers. 
It said, ' My life is lonely, but it is happy too ; 
I gaze for ever upwards on that deep sky of blua 
And anywhere and everywhere, so that I do His will, 
And do my life's work bravely, I shall be happy still.* *'' 

Meanwihle May Leslie was speeding on her way to 
London. When they reached the house Lady Cairne 
preceded her up the stairs. Oh, how gladly would she 
have hidden herself anywhere. Mrs. Forrester, a fine 
stately looking woman, received them with somewhat 
constrained politeness, but as her eye fell upon Marian 
it softened instantly. " So this is Eleanor's child," she 
exclaimed, half to herself. " How like : how very like ! " 
and she kissed her fondly, as she gazed into her filling 
eyes: it seemed as if some dream of her youth were 
passing before her; but she recollected herself, and 
turned again to Lady Cairne. Two fashionably dressed 
girls were in the room, whom Mrs. Forrester introduced 
as her two eldest daughters, and a little common-place 
conversation followed. At last Lady Cairne said, com- 
passionately, ''I think Marian looks as if she had a 
headache after her journey ; perhaps you would let her 
go to her room, Mrs. Forrester. I shall not be going 
just yet," she added, as May rose, " so I shall see you 
again." 
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" Charlotte, my love," began Mrs. Forrester; but tbat 
young lady had vanished. '' Oh, Julia ! will you take 
Marian upstairs, then ? " 

" Which is her room ? " was the somewhat ungracious * 
rejoinder. 

"^ The one Miss Saunders had, of course. I thought 
you knew that ! " 

Julia led the way up one flight of stairs and then 
another. "This is it," she said, as she opened the 
door. " I suppose there was not room for you on our 
floor. Shall you be able to find your way down again ? " 
she added, as if afraid of being detained. 

" Oh, yes, thank you," replied May, longing unspeak- 
ably to be alone. But how her heart sank as she 
looked round. '' Is this to be my home always ? " she 
thought ; and irrepressible tears rose to her eyes. The 
unmistakable '^ stuffiness" of London pervaded the 
room : the dingy window looked out upon nothing but 
the roofs of houses and dreary chimneys. An iron 
bedstead stood in one comer, and a melancholy looking 
picture of the *' finding of Moses " was the sole attempt 
at ornament the room could boast. Oh, what a contrast 
to her beautiful room at AUiston, so fresh and bright, 
with its lofty windows, its luxurious appointments, and 
constant supply of flowers ! She took off her things, 
smoothed down her hair, and then, before she went 
down, instinctively she knelt for a minute to implore 
the help and comfort she so much needed in her new 
and untried path. When she re-entered the drawing- 
room Lady Cairne and Mrs. Forrester were alone, busily 
conversing. Why did a feeling at that moment come 
over her, that she wished the former had never come 
with her to London, but had left her to make her own 
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way among her imknown relatives ? Mrs. Forrester socm 
after left the room. '' Well : I shall soon have to leave 
yoQ, Marian,'* remarked her ladyship ; '' my friends will 
be eipecting me. But you certainly have every prospect 
of happiness here. Mrs. Forrester is a most sensible 
woman : you may safely trust to her guidance in every- 
thing." 

May assented. She hardly knew what reply was 
expected from her. 

"I must be going now," continued Lady Caime, 
rising from her seat " Oh, by the way though, I was 
nearly forgetting one thing. I hope you have not said 
anything foolish to Willy about writing to him: I 
thought I heard him saying something about it It 
would be most unseemly in your present position; 
for of course you can easily understand the construc- 
tion that would be put upon it I " 

A flush rose to her cheek as she replied. ''Willy 
asked me to write to him sometimes, and I said I 
would." 

" Of course ; very natural ; just like a child : but I 
am quite sure Sir Evelyn would not approve of such 
nonsense. At any rate," she added, with a sudden 
resolve, ''promise me one thing, for your own sake, 
Marian, — ^promise me that you will not be the first to 
write." 

" Certainly, I will not," she replied, with a half smile, 
knowing well that she would not have long to wait 
'• He said he would write to me first" 

"Very well; then that is a promise," said Lady 
Caime, adjusting her shawl with great complacency: 
" and I know I can trust you. I daresay, my dear, you 
see no harm at all in it ; but you must allow older and 
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wiser people to judge diflferently. The mere fact of 
sending a letter to a child does not always imply that 
only a child is intended to see it." 

The implication was too obvious. May's cheeks were 
dyed now, and an indignant reply rose to her lips. But 
at that moment Mrs. Forrester re-entered the room ; 
and in a few minutes more Lady Caime had departed. 
May stood alone in the drawing-room and watched the 
retreating carriage. "And she will be at Alliston 
again to-morrow," she thought ; " and they will all be 
there. I wonder if anyone will miss me? Perhaps 
Willy may." Her musings were interrupted by the re- 
entrance of Mrs. Forrester. 

"What an exceedingly kind, pleasant person Lady 
Caime is," she remarked. " How grateful you ought to 
be to her, Marian, for taking such an interest in you, 
and coming up here with you herself." 

** Yes," replied May, feeling just then unable to add 
more. She went up soon after to change her travelling 
dress and unpack her things: even that dreary room 
seemed a sort of refuge. At last she opened her box 
of flowers: they were almost as fresh and sweet as 
when gathered that morning at Alliston. As she took 
them out one by one, and thought of when and how 
they had been given, and the strange brightness of that 
happy time, now gone for ever, — was it wonderful that 
a few very natural-looking dew-drops glistened among 
their delicate petals ! But she brushed them away, 
ashamed even to herself to own her feelings. The 
sprays of Cape jessamine she placed, with one or two 
other of the choicest flowers, in two little old-fashioned 
spill cups that adorned the mantlepiece: those were 
sacred. Some more were arranged in a tumbler and 
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placed on the dressing-table: bat still there were a 
great many left. It would be rather selfish, she thought, 
to keep them all ; so she went downstairs again and 
timidly offered them to Mrs. Forrester. 

*^ Oh, what lovely flowers ! " she exclaimed. '' Where 
did they come from ? " 

'' I brought them with me," was the rather unsteady 
reply, ''from Alliston: they were only gathered this 
morning." 

"But how can you part with them?" said Mrs. 
Forrester, as she took the superb bunch into her hand : 
'' I never saw such beauties." 

"I've got some more for my own room. Will you 
let me stay there to-night," she added, wistfully, " in- 
stead of coming down again : my head aches so ? " 

" Certainly," replied Mrs. Forrester. ** I will send you 
up some tea." She kissed her forehead and wished her 
good-night ; but by no means in the same way as she 
had at first greeted her. The sweet odour of the Cape 
jessamine that greeted May the moment she opened her 
door seemed like a little messenger of comfort She 
was thankful to be alone, for " thought is free ; " and if 
her dreams that night were of the bright days so lately 
departed, who can blame her ? 

"What do you think of her. Mamma?" inquired 
Miss Forrester, when they entered the drawing-room 
after dinner. " Nothing much, — as far as looks go, at 
any rate," she added, as if trying to re-assure herself on 
that point. 

" I am not so sure of that. Her mother, Eleanor 
Ross, was a lovely woman, and Marian is very like her. 
You could not see what she was in her bonnet. But by 
the way Lady Cairne tells me we shall have to keep a 
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pretty sharp look-out over her ; she is by no means so 
quiet as she seems, but quite inclined to be very inde- 
pendent and forward, she says." 

''I am not surprised," returned Charlotte, compla- 
cently. "Those demure-looking girls are always the 
worst. I only hope Percival won't begin any of his 
absurd flirtations with her." 

" I shall take good care of that," said her mother. 
" Richard at any rate is safe." 

Richard was the eldest son. He and his brother 
were in their father's business, and went with him to 
the city every morning, returning only in time for late 
dinner. Next to them came the two daughters already 
mentioned ; a younger boy was at school ; and last of 
all came Edith, a child of about eleven, who was hence- 
forth to be May's special charge. 

When May opened her eyes next morning she could 
scarcely at first realize where she was. How different 
those dreary dark roofs and chimneys from the lovely 
stretches of park and woodland and nearer shrubs and 
flowers which had lately greeted her awakening ! She 
was up early ; and as she entered the breakfast-room, 
with the inward peace that she had sought and obtained 
in that quiet hour lighting up her young face, Charlotte 
Forrester was reluctantly obKged to alter her opinion. 
Edith came in rather shyly, behind her mother. She 
was a pale rather sharp-featured child, with an abundance 
of yellow hair, which she wore loosely hanging over her 
shoulders; and being the youngest and the so-called 
pet of the family, was about as spoilt and capricious as 
such children usually are. Several governesses had left 
in despair. Her elder sisters looked upon her as a 
terrible plague, and were thankful for any one to take 
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the trouble of her off their hands. The child eyed 
May curiously as her mother introduced them ; but 
there was no time for many words, as at that moment 
Mr. Forrester entered the room, and May had to go 
through the same ceremony with him. He was a fine- 
looking man, but his countenance was rather stem and 
business like. He shook hands kindly, however, in- 
quired how she had rested after her journey, and then 
breakfast commenced. The young men did not appear, 
they were always late on Sunday morning, so May saw 
nothing of them. Edith and she walked to a church 
at the end of the square, the others drove to a fashion- 
able one at some distance. 

" I am to call you ' Marian,' mamma says," remarked 
that young lady, when they had gone a few steps. " I 
am so glad." 

"So am I, dear," returned May, gently. "I don't 
like being called ' Miss Leslie.* " 

The child looked up with some surprise; she had 
evidently expected some resentment of her privilege. 

As May sat in the dingy London pew, how her thoughts 
wandered off to last Sunday, and the sunny little church 
at Alliston, where doors and windows were open all 
service time, and she had watched the sun shining 
through the leaves and over the bright green turf out- 
side. The walk home, too, on the dusty pavement was 
rather different to that shady shrubbery path that led 
out at last into the beautiful gardens. She remembered, 
too, how she had sat with Willy under the lime tree, 
and how about ten minutes before dressing time some- 
body else had joined them. How he had insisted on 
giving her the two exquisite roses he had in his hand, to 
wear that evening. (Those withered roses were in being 
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still !) What a dream it all seemed now ! She could 
hardly bring herself to listen to Edith's talk and 
questions. No one went to church in the afternoon ; 
so May had a long quiet time to herself, which she 
enjoyed greatly. About five o'clock Edith came to her 
room. 

" Would you like to go to church again this evening, 
Marian, or dine with the others : mamma sent me to 
ask you ? " 

" Oh, go to church," she replied : " I don't the least 
care about dinner." 

" Then I'll go with you," exclaimed Edith, joyfully ; 
" and we'll have some tea in the school-room now." 

This arrangement suited May admirably. When they 
returned the others were all out, and she retired to rest 
very thankful for her quiet Sunday. 

" What a blessing it is that Edith seems to take so 
to Marian," observed Julia to her sister that night : 
" only think how she would have plagued us to-day." 

"Yes: I only hope it will last!" was the pleasing 
rejoinder. 

The next day Mrs. Forrester initiated May into her 
new duties. It seemed hard work to begin, unaccus- 
tomed as she had been to anything like restraint in all 
her life before ; but she knew that her altered lot was 
the result of no mere chance or accident, it had been 
ordered for her. This was the one place in the whole 
world she was now called upon to fill ; and bravely she 
resolved, though in strength beyond her own, to fill it 
faithfully and well. Mrs. Forrester gave her the choice 
of dining late with them if she liked, for she intended 
to do her duty and consider her as one of the family ; 
but May sadly felt the constraint, almost coldness of her 
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present manner to her,--H30 different from the warmth 
of that first greeting : instinctively she felt, though she 
did not know, that something had come between them 
since then. She earnestly declared her preference for 
early hours with Edith, and Mrs. Forrester consented 
with great willingness: the impression produced by 
Lady Caime's words could not be effaced, she always 
felt more or less uneasy when her sons were at home. 
May, of course, came into the drawing-room after 
dinner; Mrs. Forrester made the necessary introductions, 
and then, apparently without design, kept her by her 
side during the rest of the evening. Mr. Richard 
Forrester was usually so occupied with the contempla- 
tion of his own perfections that he had little time to 
bestow on anyone else. Fercival, on the contrary, was 
a free-and-easy warm-hearted fellow, always captivated 
by a pretty face, and most chivalrous in his devotion to 
the "softer sex." He was evidently struck by the 
appearance of his young cousin, and bestowed a look 
of very unequivocal admiration upon her as they shook 
hands ; it was entirely lost on May, however, though it 
was keenly observed both by Mrs. Forrester and her 
daughter Charlotte. 

It was strange after that how many errands Fercival 
found to the school-room, sometimes in the morning, 
but oftener in the evening, when he came back, which 
was generally about six, the school-room tea-hour : he 
seemed to have acquired an astonishing taste for early 
tea just now I He would often bring bon-bons or other 
trifles for Edith, or ask if he could execute any com- 
mission for either. Fercival had always been her 
favourite brother, but she thought he had grown very 
kind and thoughtful lately ! May was perfectly uncon- 
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^ time : she did not know that these were 
'7. 'abits. She had not the very slightest 

'▼end that of mere cousinly regard. 

her much more pleasantly than 

^isters vouchsafed to do; but 

V to his good nature and 

"Sdith and she led a very 

^0 take to her entirely ; 

/erfuUy she strove to 

uw her young footsteps 

sometimes she talked to 

y never tired of hearing about 

X not know where nor how lately 

. him. She delighted, too, in long 

.e would improvise about her own childish 

.16 old manse in Perthshire ; it seemed a sort 

jasure to talk of these things even to a child. 

.langely enough Edith never showed any of her airs 

and tempers to May; she was so gentle, so quiet, so 

child-like herself^ that it was impossible to behave 

badly to her. If ever she was at all wilful and tiresome 

May would say in her simple way, " Well, Edith dear, 

we must wait till you feel right again : I can't contend 

with you, you know," and Edith would throw her arms 

round her in a burst of penitential sorrow, and promise 

she would never vex her again. Meanwhile Mr. 

Percival Forrester was beginning to discover that these 

^ts to the school-room had become a source of very 

peculiar interest and pleasure to him; admiration 

gradually changed into a deeper feeling, and almost 

before he knew it he was desperately in love with his 

pretty cousin. He was too well aware of the espionage 

of the drawing-room to pay her more than the most 

s 
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casual attentions there ; bat Mrs. Forrester was not to 
be deceived: a word or two that Edith had occasionally 
let fall about Percival's frequent visits to the school- 
room, put her on the alert; and she came in unexpectedly 
one day and found him there. It is true that Edith 
was sitting on his knee laughing and playing with him, 
and May looked up from making tea with a perfectly 
unembarrassed air: but this was quite enough. She 
said nothing at the time, but after awhile sent for May, 
and when she had got her alone poured out a perfect 
ToUey of anger and upbraiding. Lady Cairne's warning 
she now understood too well, she said ; her confidence 
in her had been misplaced, she could not have believed 
her capable of such conduct, etc., etc. Poor little May \ 
she stood utterly bewildered, she could not at first 
understand what she was accused of, but when it 
dawned upon her, indignation for a moment kept her 
silent. She saw it all now, she remembered that 
private conversation that Lady Caime had contrived to 
have with Mrs. Forrester ; this, then, accounted for the 
cold suspicious manner of the latter that had so often 
pained and surprised her. In a few quiet, dignified 
words she utterly denied the charge, but tears were 
struggling hard to come, and soon as she escaped to her 
own room they burst forth uncontrollably. " Oh, what 
have I done," she exclaimed to herself, ''that I should be 
treated so I How could Lady Caime be so unjust, so 
cruel ! " It was a long time before she could recover 
herself; but at length she found comfort in casting all 
her trouble on the one Friend who never wearies, never 
tires, and never fails His children; and then she was 
calm again* Her thoughts then naturally went back to 
Alliston and all the kindness she had received there. 
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She almost wished she had never been ; the contrast of 
her present life was so strong : and the next moment felt 
that she would not be without those treasured memories 
for a thousand worlds ! How she went over each day, 
— that sunny afternoon by the trout stream, — the 
pic-nic to Oakdale wood, and especially the ride home 
afterwards ; and that last morning when she had watched 
the gathering of her flowers : oh, how it all came back 
to her, with a strange sweet mingling of joy and sorrow 1 
Sadly she wondered why she had never had one letter 
from Willy : she would not, could not think, he had so 
soon forgotten her. Perhaps, as Lady Cairne had 
suggested, his brother had prevented it ; and how could 
she expect Sir Evelyn Alliston to remember her among 
his constant succession of visitors, and in the midst 
of all he had to do and think of. He had been very 
kind to her : that thought she held fast, — but only as a 
little stranger guest and Willy's friend. 

May would not have wondered at Willy's silence could 
she have transported herself to the hall table at Alliston, 
a few days after her departure. A number of Sir Evelyn's 
letters were lying there ready for the post, and among 
them one addressed to herself, in Willy's childish hand. 
Lady Cairne, turning them over (accidentally perhaps) 
perceived this: she looked round, and seeing no one 
near, quietly slipped it into her pocket, and went on 
upstairs. Evelyn and Willy were out riding, and would 
not be in again till after post time. Her Ladyship 
proceeded to her own room, lighted a taper, and watched 
it slowly consume. '^ There," she said to herself, as she 
brushed the ashes under the grate: ''that's the best 
place for that ! I've no notion of letting such nonsense 
go on if I can prevent it," It might have been ten 
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days after this that Willy remarked one morning, 
"Isn't it odd, Evelyn, that I have never heard from 
May ! I wrote her such a long letter while I was 
with you in the study the other day. Don't you 
remember?** 

'' Oh, there's nothing wonderful in that ! ** interrupted 
Lady Caime. '' I expect she has quite forgotten ns all 
now. She is in a house full of young cousins, who all 
make a great fuss with her ; and in London there is 
always something going on. I don't suppose she has 
either time or inclination to write now." 

** I don't think she would forget me, though," replied 
Willy. 

"Nor do I," remarked his brother, quietly. ''You 
must write again, sometime, little man : possibly your 
ietter may have missed." 

Willy did write again : his second letter shared the 
same fate ! No wonder May watched and waited and 
grieved at the long, long silence. She was bound by 
her promise not to write first ; besides, after the idea 
that Lady Caime had suggested, she felt it would be 
impossible. Sorrowfully she at last concluded thai she 
was forgotten, though sometimes she could hardly help 
trying to believe differently. When Willy's last letter 
remained unanswered, Sir Evelyn himself began to 
think there must be some truth in Lady Caime's 
remark, hard as it wa>s to understand it ; but he did 
not say any more to him about writing again. 

About this time Mr. Percival Forrester perceived a 
sudden change in May's demeanour. His own entrance 
into the school-room was invariably the signal for her 
leaving it. She always made some slight excuse ; bat 
never stayed more than a minute when he appeared. 
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His mother had been a great deal too wise to men- 
tion the subject to him, well knowing that opposition 
would but increase the zest of his foolish fancy, as 
she termed it; but he felt pretty certain that some 
unseen hand had been at work. He was growing 
desperate ; he watched his opportunity ; and one even- 
ing, when they were all at the Opera, he returned home 
rather earlier than usual from dining with a friend. 
Mrs. Forrester would not have gone herself, had she not 
believed that he was safely disposed o£ The school- 
room door was ajar. May was singing to herself, for 
Edith had been gone to bed some time. She seemed 
to be pouring out her very soul in the plaintive music 
of that sweet song. Fercival had never heard anything 
like this before. He came in softly ; but May turned 
with a startled look: she had fancied herself quite 
secure and alone then. 

'' I never heard you sing so before, Marian," he said^ 
** Won't you sing for me again ? " 

"Not now," she replied, somewhat hurriedly: "I 
was just going." And she went to take up her 
cancfie. 

'' Nay, not in such a hurry as that I " he said, quietly 
detaining her. " Stay a minute with me. I never see 
you now, and I must say a word to you." 

''You can see me in the drawing-room to-morrow 
evening," she replied, trying to speak indifferently. 
" Surely your news will keep till then." 

" No, no ! " he exclaimed, earnestly, placing himself 
so as to prevent her going. " You shall hear me. Don't 
you know! — Is it possible you have not seen! Oh, 
Marian, I love you : I love 'you as my very life 1 I 
cannot bear this suspense any longer : it maddens me ! " 
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May stood for a moment absolutely still. 

** You have indeed taken me by surprise/' she said 
at length. " But it is impossible. I can never be to 
you more than I am now. This is all I have to say. 
Please let me go now." 

" But why ? why ! " he exclaimed, passionately. " Is 
it that you are afraid of them, ? I will take care of 
that. I don't care what any of them say. You, and 
you only, can make me happy." 

" It is not that, — though I know well enough what 
would be said : but that is not the reason. I can never 
give you the love you ask for. Never!" she added, 
almost sadly, as she saw the look that came over his 
face. 

" And is that your decision ? " he asked, bitterly. " Is 
that all ? Oh, Marian, and I have loved you so ! " 

" It is. I cannot help it. I feel the honour you have 
done me, and I shall never forget all your kindness to 
me since I have been here ; but it would be cruel to 
trifle with you. You would not wish me to promise 
what I could not give." 

He felt the full truth and bitterness of her words, 
and was silent a moment. 

"Try and forget me," she said, with an attempted 
smile, as she laid her hand upon the door. " You will 
soon find some one who will make you far happier than 
I could ever have done." 

" Forget you ! " he ejaculated, grasping her hand as 
in a vice. *' Never : never I You are too good for me, 
Marian, I know that. But oh, if you would only let 
mel"— 

" I will not let you say any more," was the gentle 
reply. "Good night; and don't let us ever talk of 
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this again/' she added^ earnestly. And then she was 
gone. 

Fercival stood where she had left him: his brain 
seamed in a whirl. Was it possible that all his hopes 
were dashed for ever. It was a terrible blow ; and yet 
through it all he could not attach one thought of blame 
to her. No : the refusal of his love had been softened 
as much as possible by the honesty, the womanly ten- 
derness, with which it had been given. He should 
always love her ; and for her sake as well as his own he 
would respect her wishes, and be silent on the subject* 
— ^for the present at least ; for he could not yet give up 
all hope. He passed a sleepless night, and pleaded 
headache next morning when his pale looks were com- 
mented upon. He and May met apparently as usual, 
though she instinctively avoided meeting his eye. After 
this he rarely entered the school-room; for Fercival 
Forrester had far too much right and gentlemanlike 
feeling to trouble her with unwelcome attentions. 
Whenever they did meet, though, she knew well enough 
that she was not forgotten. 

" Fercy hardly ever comes to the school-room now," 
said Edith one day, discontentedly. '' He does not bring 
me half so many nice things as he used to do." 

"And a very good thing too," replied her mother. 
" Sweets are very bad for little girls." 

She said no more, but took an opportunity of speak- 
ing to May. 

'' I am glad, Marian, to find that your own good sense 
has made you attend to what I spoke to you of the 
other day (she knew well enough that May herself must 
have discouraged her son's attentions, or he would not 
have discontinued them thus). Tou must be perfectly 
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aware that a young man in his position could only be 
amusing himself with you. Tou could not suppose he 
could eyer think seriously of such a thing, eh?** she 
continued, tapping May's shoulder as she spoke. 

May answered not a word. What a reply she could 
haye giyen, — 9, reply that would haye rather astonished 
Mrs. Fotrester: but for his sake she was silent All 
went on now much as usual Her life was yery quiet^ 
eyen monotonous : sometimes she felt weary, and longed 
for sjrmpathy and companionship. She seldom went 
out : now and then they took her to a concert; but for 
the most part, as the others were out a great deal, she 
and Edith had quiet eyenings together. She grew 
really fond of the child, and Edith neyer seemed so 
happy as when with her. When there was company at 
home she always appeared, of course. Her cousins 
affected to consider her quite beneath their notice ; but 
occasionally they were forced to acknowledge that '^ that 
quiet little Marian " had powers of conyersation when 
she chose to exert them, that held entranced many of 
their cleyerest guests, in spite of all their efforts to 
allure them away. But May went on in her quiet 
round of daily duties ; Mrs. Forrester and her daughters 
being too sensible of her yalue in so entirely taking 
Edith off their hands to dream of parting with her, 
whateyer, for other reasons, they might haye wished. 
Poor child : longings would sometimes come oyer hei, 
and memories of other days. If she could only see 
Willy once again I and almost unconsciously with that 
wish came another. Well: no one had eyer treated 
her exactly in that way before or since, with such a 
mixture of graceful kindness and elder- brother-like care. 
It was not yery wonderful if now and then unbidden 
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tears would come with the thought that they had all 
forgotten her. Very earnestly^ meanwhile^ she prayed, 
and strove to let her little light shine brightly and to 
do her duties faithfully and well ; and if as time went 
on the smile came less often than of yore^ and the 
sweet isjcQ wore a more settled look of quiet patience^ 
her brow was always unruffled, and her heart had the 
sunshine of true peace within. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

A CONTRAST. 

''Speak gently ever to a child, and check the harsh reply 
That sends the crimson to the cheek, the tear-drop to the eye. 

" Tis sad to see life's evening go down in sorrow's shroud ; 
Bat sadder still when morning dawn is shadowed by the dond. 

'* Deal gently with the little ones : be pitiful ; and He^ 
The kind good Father of us all, will gently deal with thee 1 ** 

Sir Evelyn had, according to his promise, written to 
Mr. Lindsay, asking him to bring Arthur the next time 
he came to AUiston ; but the latter still demurred. He 
came once or twice alone, till at last, when he had a 
somewhat longer " leave of absence " than usual, he 
wrote and said that if his friend really wished it he 
would bring him with him the following Wednesday. 
Willy was delighted, so was Arthur, if his looks meant 
anything when he arrived, and the shy joy with which 
he returned Sir Evelyn's kind welcome. 

"It is very good of you, Alliston," remarked Mr. 
Lindsay, as the two boys went off together ; "but you 
don't know what a troublesome child he is ! " 

" I should hardly have thought that, from his looks," 
replied Evelyn. 

"Ah, looks go for nothing: you would soon alter 
your opinion if you had much to do with him, I assure 
you!" 
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AII^ however, went on smoothly. Arthur was quite 
happy when alone with Willy ; in Mr. Lindsay's presence 
he was quiet and constrained, to a degree : he was evi- 
dently in great awe of him. One evening while Sir Evelyn 
and his guest were out riding, Arthur and Willy were 
at play together, when the former threw his ball and 
inadvertently broke a window. His terror when he 
saw what he had done was quite pitiable. 

•* Oh, what shall I do ? " he exclaimed. " It can't be 
mended before uncle George comes back ; and he will 
be so dreadfully angry: he says I am always so careless. 
Oh, Willy, WiUy, pray don't tell of me ! " 

Willy was almost as much distressed as Arthur : too 
well he guessed what cause he had for his fear. 

" Of course' I won't," he said. " But do tell Evelyn 
yourself: I'm sure he will not be angry when he knows 
it was an accident." 

" Oh, but if I do, uncle George will know too ! No : 
I daren't ! I daren't ! " he repeated, in the extremity of 
his fear. 

Willy hardly knew what to do. But at last, by dint 
of very earnest persuasion, and going himself to look 
in, when Sir Evelyn returned, to see that he was alone 
in the library, he got him to come to him. 

" You will be so much happier," he urged. *' And only 
think if it was found out in any other way ! " 

Arthur was trembling and sobbing so, that at first 
Sir Evelyn could hardly make out what was the matter ; 
but his patient, gentle way of hearing him gradually 
gave him courage. He was just in the midst of ex- 
plaining how it had happened, when the library door 
opened and Mr. Lindsay walked in. Sir Evelyn never 
forgot the child's look at that moment : what a tale it 
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told I ''Hallo, Arthur!" he exclaimed: '^ what's all 
this about ? TouVe been in some mischief again, I'll 
answer for it What have you been doing, sir?" and 
he laid an imperative hand on the boy's shoulder. 
Arthur struggled in vain for words. 

''He has had an accident, that is all," said Sir 
Evelyn, anxious to make as light of it as possible; 
" and he had just come to tell me about it himseK." 

" And what was that, pray ? " asked Mr. Lindsay, in 
no very re-assuring tone. " Something careless, as usual, 
I've no doubt Tell me at once," he said, speaking again 
to Arthur. 

"I — I — ^broke a window," sobbed the child; **but 
indeed — " 

** No buts for me," he returned, angrily : " I will hear 
no excuses. It's just what I expected : just of a piece 
with your general behaviour; and you know ivhat I 
said last time. I'll make you remember this," he 
added, taking hold of his arm and moving towards the 
door. 

"Oh, Evelyn! Evelyn: do speak for him!" cried 
Willy, bursting into tears. ^ He didn't mean to do it : 
indeed he didn't." 

" Lindsay, stay one moment," said Sir Evelyn, quickly. 
" Let me have one word with you." 

He came back a step at that; sternly dismissing 
Arthur to his room, however. 

"It is no use though, Alliston : that boy gets worse 
and worse every day ; but I am determined to break 
him, somehow," and there came a look into his eyes 
that made Willy shudder. His brother signed to him 
to go. 

'' But I really think this time, Lindsay, that he is not 
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so much to blame. The ball struck against something 
he did not see ; besides, surely it never answers to be 
too severe with children : it only frightens them into 
being deceitful, you know." 

" Oh, that's all very well in theory ; but if you had 
such a boy as that to deal with, you would soon find 
the di£ference ! He was a regular imtamed cub when 
he first came : his mother had spoiled him utterly, and 
he cared for no one." 

" You can't say that now, at any rate," said Evelyn, 
with a slight smile; recalling the child's look at his 
entrance, and hoping thus to soften him a little. 

** No : I was determined to make him mind by some 
means or other. But you've no idea of the trouble I've 
had with him : even now I can't trust him a yard off; 
he is always getting into some mischief, and then he 
telb lies to screen himself By Jove, if he tries that on 
again ! " and his eye flashed: " but I think I have given 
him one lesson on that subject that he won't soon 
foiget ! *• 

He paused : Sir Evelyn was silent. 

" Well," he said at length, " all I can say is that I- 
believe lads may be driven to lying by mere actual 
fear. I don't mean, of course, that confession is always 
to preclude punishment; that plan I have not at all 
f(dlowed with Willy, and yet he tells me everything ; 
but I think we ought to estimate the effort it is to a 
child, and be as merciful as possible." 

Mr. Lindsay would not be convinced, however; it 
was only at last, when begged as a personal favour to 
Sir Evelyn himself, that his consent was gained to pass 
the matter over this time. 

^Tou shall have this as a reward," laughed the 
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latter, giving him a newspaper that had just arrived. 
'' There's the end of that trial in it, I see, that we were 
so interested about yesterday." 

"What the Melford one?" he inquired eagerly. ''Don't 
you want it though ? " 

" No : you shall have it first." And Mr. Lindsay sat 
down, and was soon as deeply absorbed in his newspaper 
as if Arthur and his affairs had passed out of his head 
entirely. Somebody else had not, however, forgotten 
him. 

'' I suppose I may send Arthur into the school-room 
now ? " said Sir Evelyn presently, as he was leaving the 
room. " Willy will be waiting tea for him I expect." 

'* What ? Oh, I had forgotten where he was. Yes, I 
suppose so, if you don't mind the trouble," said Mr. 
Lindsay, returning again to his paper. Glad even of 
this ungracious permission, without which he would 
not have felt himself justified in going to Arthur, Sir 
Evelyn went upstairs. He knew what the poor child 
must have been suffering all this time, but felt sure 
that if he had spoken sooner it would have been in 
vain. . He found him in such a state of fear as was sad 
to see, it told so much. When he heard a footstep 
along the passage, he, of course, thought of no one but 
Mr. Lindsay, and * covering his face with his hands, 
awaited in shrinking terror what was to come next 
Instead of the angry words he expected, a gentle hand 
was laid upon his head, and a kind voice spoke his 
name. He looked up then through his tears, and there 
was Sir Evelyn bending over him, seeming as he 
thought at that moment like one of the beautiful 
guardian angels he had sometimes seen in pictures. He 
put his arm round him and drew him out of his comer. 
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"Come: you need not be so afraid now, my boy. 
Your uncle has promised me to say no more about this 
now: so Jook up/' he added kindly, ''and let me see you 
smile again." 

" Oh, Sir Evelyn, I never can thank you ! " exclaimed 
the child, clasping his arm with both hands, and looking 
up at him with a face of grateful reverence. " I know 
it's all your doing;" and he sobbed again in the 
very fulness of his relief. Sir Evelyn was greatly 
touched. 

" Poor child ! " was all he said ; but after a pause, he 
added : " Now, dry your tears, and come into the school- 
room to tea. Willy will be waiting for you." 

" Where is ^ ? " asked Arthur, fearfully ; indicating 
sufficiently by the tone who he meant. 

"In the library, reading," said Sir Evelyn, with a 
smile. "Come along." Willy looked up with great 
anxiety as they entered the school-room: he did not 
know how it had all ended. 

" It's all right, Willy," said his brother. " Mr. Lindsay 
has forgiven him this time; so now the sooner you begin 
the better. It is getting late for you." 

Willy's face shortened at once : he had been in almost 
as much trouble as Arthur himself. Evelyn left them 
enjoying their supper. Arthur had even begun to laugh 
again. He had good reason to be satisfied with the 
result of his kind interest in the orphan child, but little 
he guessed how closely he had bound that young heart 
to himself for ever. He and Mr. Lindsay were dining 
out that evening, so they did not see the boys again. 
Next morning, when Willy was as usual sitting on his 
brother's knee after he had finished his Latin, he 
suddenly exdaimed : — 
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^ Oh| Evelyn I if you were like Mr. LtnGbay^ what 
should I do ? " and he laid down his head on his shoulder 
in a way that was very expresBive. 

'' I suppose you are thinking of yesterday ? " returned 
EvelyUi fondly. " But you see he did let him off after 
aU." 

" Yes : but only because you asked him. I really do 
think, Evelyn, he is often frightened into doing things. 
The other day he said he was carrying something, and 
Mr. Lindsay spoke sharply to him, and he dropped it 
and broke it: and then, oh, he was so augry. Why 
when I had that accident with the tumbler at lunch on 
Sunday you weren't angry with me." 

" No : because I saw that it was not your fault. But 
I am afraid Arthur is sometimes inclined to be deceitful, 
and keep back what he ought to tell." 

" Ah : because he daren't. Mr. Lindsay is so different 
to you. Oh, how he does talk of you, Evelyn 1 He says 
he should always be good and happy if he could always 
be with you." 

Evelyn smiled and shook his head. 

" Poor child I I'm afraid he is mistaken there. But I 
have been thinking of one thing, Willy. Suppose, as 
you have holidays just now, I ask Mr. Lindsay to leave 
him with us till he comes again. Do you think he 
would like it, and should you ? " 

Willy was delighted, and Arthur overjoyed at the 
very idea. Sir Evelyn mentioned it to his friend^ and 
after considerable demur and many fears that he would 
be spoiled, which the former laughingly assured him be 
would take care should not be realized, he consented. 
No one could help being struck with the change that 
seemed to take place in Arthur when Mr. Lindsay was 
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was a relief, a happy cliildish joyousness, 
'contrasted toachingly with his con- 
nour in his presence. He really 
. with rather sad, dark eyes, as if 
into the shadows of life ; but with 
ay and freshness and confiding love, 
id been fostered and rightly trained^ in- 
nipped and blighted as they were now by 
lie under which his young life was passing. 
. s devotion to Sir Evelyn was something almost 
Lie, though he was a great deal too shy to show 
naif of what he felt : a word or a smile from him 
vas treasured in a way he little suspected. The 
gratitude he had felt that day for rescuing him from 
his uncle's anger had deepened into love and reverence 
of no ordinary kind; he might have done anything 
with him, the poor little heart warmed so to the least 
touch of kindness. Sir Evelyn's impartial justice, too, 
in weighing what was actually wrong with what was 
mere inadvertence or accident, his judicious encourage- 
ment of openness and frankness at any cost, and his 
ready sympathy with childish interests and pleasures, — 
all would have worked wonders on the sensitive lad, 
whose naturally reserved temperament required pecu- 
liarly careful management. But what could be done in a 
week ? Though even in that short time some change 
was discernible. On Saturday afternoon, the day that 
Mr. Lindsay was expected back, it happened that Sir 
Evelyn was sitting in the veranda with the two boys ; 
he had been mending a kite for Willy, and the latter 
had run in to put it safely away ; he chanced then to 
make some slight remark about " next week," when to 
his surprise poor Arthur, whose heart had been very 

T 
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foil geyeral times at the prospect of leaving, suddenly 
burst into tears. ''Oh, Sir Evelyn, don't talk about 
next week : where shall I be then ! '' 

** Why, Arthur,** he said, kindly drawing him to his 
side, '' I did not know you had been thinking of that, 
my poor child. Don't cry," he added, as he felt the deep 
sobs so close to him. 

"Oh, I can't help it! You've been so very very 
kind to me: I never was so happy in all my life 
before." 

Evelyn tried to soothe him, promising to get leave 
for him to come again before long. Poor little Arthur, 
it was the first time for many a day that he had felt 
loving arms round him, and listened to such kind 
words ; he quite clung to Sir Evelyn as he murmured, 
''Oh, if I had only anybody to love me as you love 
Willy; I could do anything then: but no one really 
loves me now." 

"You mustn't say that, my boy," said Evelyn, deeply 
touched. " They love you at home, and Willy loves you 
dearly, and I — " 

" You ! " interrupted the child eagerly. " Oh, you don't 
mean that I no, you can't," he added sadly. 

" I do though, indeed ; and I should like above all 
things to see you good and happy, and trying to make 
everyone else love you too." At that moment a step 
was heard, and Mr. Lindsay stepped out of the open 
library window. His astonishment was great at what 
he saw. 

"What I" he ezclsumed, as Arthur looked up 
hurriedly, and betrayed unmistakable signs of recent 
tears : '' in a scrape again I " 

" Oh, no," replied Sir Evelyn, as he rose and shook 
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hands with his friend : " anything but that." And he 
looked re-assuringlj at Arthur, for he had felt his start 
at his uncle's sudden re-appearance. The child tried to 
smile ; but no words would come. 

" I'm glad to hear it," said Mr. Lindsay, raising the 
downcast face with his hand, and speaking rather more 
gently than usual, possibly touched a little by some- 
thing he saw there. 

"What was the matter with him just now?" he 
asked presently, as he and his friend strolled out into 
the garden together. « 

"Oh, he had been fretting a little about leaving 
Willy, and at this being almost his last day here. 
Beally though, Lindsay, he has been as good and 
tractable as possible. I hope you will let him come 
again sometimes in this way." 

" Ah, * new brooms sweep clean I ' " was the somewhat 
sarcastic reply. ** I only hope he will let me see some 
of his goodness. You are very kind to wish to be 
bothered with him. If he behaves well I will bring 
him, certainly." 

How glad would Sir Evelyn have been at that 
moment to give him a word or two of advice ; but he 
had on a former occasion ventured as far as he dared : 
he could only hope that his friend would some time see 
for himself what he had vainly tried to impress upon 
him. 

Truth to tell, the latter had been more struck by 
what he had just seen than he cared to own. Never 
had Arthur been in his arms like that, seeming to 
cling to him so confidingly; but then, as he said tb 
himself, " Alliston Acw such a way with phildren : every- 
one else can't be expected to be like him." Ah, if Mr. 
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Lindsay had but followed up these thoughts he would 
have been saved many an hour of keen and bitter self- 
reproach ! It was not that he was not in a sort of way 
fond of the child. At times he would treat him with 
kindness^ ev^n gentleness^ and Arthur's little heart 
would expand like a flower in the sun ; but then for 
some slight offence would come harsh words and angry 
frowns, and often, for want of patient inquiry, unjustly 
severe punishment ; for Mr. Lindsay's idea of his duty 
was to " break his spirit : to wjake him good," as he 
called it ; little thinking that he was stifling all that was 
natural and lovely in the boy's young heart, and actually 
instilling into him lessons of deceit and cowardice ! But 
he needed a deeper lesson than he had had yet 

It happened a week or two after Arthur's visit to 
Alliston, that he was playing in the garden one afber* 
noon with a little spaniel puppy belonging to his uncle, 
and teaching it to fetch and carry. The pool at the 
bottom of the lawn was very deep, and beyond a certain 
point on the bank he had been forbidden to go. " Fido," 
however, darted away, and run frantically down towards 
the water after a bird, Arthur, forgetting that he was 
as safe there as on the land, rushed after him, in an 
agony of fear lest he should be drowned. In so doing 
he missed his footing and fell in: not over head, 
fortunately, for it was not deep just there, and he 
managed to scramble out again by himself, Fido 
barking round as if he thought it capital play. Of 
course he got wet through. But Mr. Lindsay was 
writing in the library, — ^there was no way to the house 
but by passing that window, — and he knew well enough 
what would be. the consequence if he saw him. He 
would never believe, or, indeed, stay to hear his excuse : 
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it was disobedience to positive orders, and he would 
visit it accordingly. So he stayed about in the garden 
till his clothes were literally dried upon him, hoping 
that no one would find him out. The consequences may 
easily be foreseen. That evening he was alternately 
shivering and very hot, and his head ached so that he 
could hardly hold it up, when he was in the drawing- 
room after dinner with his grandmother and uncle. 

Old Mrs. Lindsay was quite an invalid, and lived 
entirely in her own rooms, only coming down to dinner 
in the evening. She noticed nothing ; but Mr. Lindsay 
thought he looked tired, and sent him to bed rather 
earlier than usual An hour or two afterwards, the 
elderly servant, — "Nurse," as she was always called 
who attended upon Mrs. Lindsay, — informed her master 
that she thought Arthur seemed very poorly. When 
she came from her mistress' room, she opened his door 
as usual to see that he was all right ; but found that he 
had not been to sleep at all, and that he felt hot and 
feverish. Mr. Lindsay went upstairs at once, and soon 
saw for himself that it was no iBucy : he was evidently 
very unwell. 

"What is it, Arthur?" he said, speaking kindly 
enough now, as he laid his hand on the burning 
forehead. 

'' Oh, it's nothing ! I shall soon be all right again, 
uncle George. Don't mind about it." 
• " When did you first feel so ? Can't you tell at all 
bow it began ? " 

But it was in vain. Arthur was far too much afraid 
of him to venture on the real truth. 
. " I shall soon be better," was all he said; and that was 
all that could be got out of him. Mr. Lindsay was 
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uneasy, however, and sent for the doctor who lived close 
by. He came directly, and examined and questioned 
him, but was still as far from arriving at the truth as 
his uncle had been. 

** I cannot help thinking/' he said, as he came down- 
stairs, ''that that child has had a shock or a fright of 
some kind. I tried him in all ways, but could get 
nothing out of him." 

Did his hearer's conscience give him a twinge at that 
moment ? If the poor child had got into trouble, was 
it likely that he would have confessed it ? 

" I'll try him once more," he said to Dr. Irvine. " Just 
wait one moment." He went back into the room. 
** Arthur," he said, gently, " will you try and answer me 
one question ? Have you had any accident of any kind 
to-day that you're afraid to tell me of? because you 
needn't be the least afraid now. I promise that I won't 
be angry with you, whatever it is : eh ? " he continued, 
seeing the look that came into the child's eyes at these 
words. " Try and think." 

But the effect of months of stem and often unjustly 
harsh treatment could not so soon be done away. Arthur 
moved uneasily. 

" Oh, no, no : I have nothing to tell ! " he murmured. 

All solicitations were useless, and Mr. Lindsay re* 
turned to the doctor unsuccessful as ever. 

'' I wiU send some medicine for him at once," said the 
latter, " and be sure to let me know directly if he seems 
to get worse." 

He went, and Mr. Lindsay returned to Arthur's room. 
He was strangely uneasy, and could not make up his 
mind to leave him. Nurse was there too. The child 
was tossing restlessly about, but presently he seemed 
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-aid Dr. Irvine, in a low voice. ''You may 

iipon it something has happened to him. H^ 

I into the water, perhaps; but then surely you 

I have known of that." 

A suspicion of the possible truth flashed across Mr. 

.liidsay at that moment. What if Arthur had been 

driven to conceal such a thing as that through positive 

fear of his own harshness. The idea was a terrible one. 

Oh, if he should die ! He could not speak, but stood 

gazing at him with the deepest anxiety. Arthur opened 
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his eyes, and as they fell upon him again, such a look 
of terror passed over his face, and he cried out so 
piteouely, that Dr. Irvine exclaimed : — 

<'He evidently does not know you just now, Mr. 
Lindsay: you had better keep out of his sight for a 
little while. Sometimes in delirium they take these 
unaccountable fancies, you know." 

'' Was it unaccountable ? " was the bitter thought that 
came over him as he moved away. How it' went to his 
heart to hear him. Every now and then would come 
the name of '' Sir Evelyn,'' in entreating tones. 

" Oh, come to me 1 " he murmured. " You saved me 
once. Won't he listen now ? " and again a shuddering 
cry broke from him. 

The other two supposed that he was merely wander- 
ing in unconscious delirium. What did that third 
watcher feel ? 

** Who is this Sir Evelyn that he keeps calling for ? " 
asked the doctor, at last. '' I am almost a stranger yet 
in these parts, you know, and yet I fancy I have heard 
the name." 

" Very likely : it's Sir Evelyn Alliston. He lives at 
that large place, Alliston Park, about seven miles from 
here, on the Overstone road." 

"Ah: I remember now! Well, it really is a pity 
he should not see him. In a case like this it is 
of the greatest importance to find any one who can 
soothe and quiet him. Would it be possible to send 
for him ? " 

" Certainly I He would come at once, I am sure." 

Mr. Lindsay left the room presently to write the note, 
that it might go the first thing in the morning ; but 
softly as he re-entered it, the child seemed to recognise 
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even his step, and again recurred the same fear and 
agitation. He saw there was no help for it : he must 
keep out of his sight. 

For many hours there was no change. Dr. Irvine 
looked anxious, he never left him. They were con- 
stantly changing the wet cloths on his head, but still 
he wandered on. Now calling out in fear, now earnestly 
entreating some one; Sir Evelyn's name ever on his 
lips in longing tones. The night wore away, and in the 
morning the doctor was obliged to leave for a short 
time ; but he came backwards and forwards as often as 
he could. Mr. Lindsay hovered restlessly about, in a 
state of mind not easily to be described. 

It was not till nearly eight o'clock in the evening 
that Sir Evelyn arrived. He had just ridden off for 
the day on business when the messenger came; but 
when he returned, and had read Mr. Lindsay's note, 
he delayed not a moment, — not waiting for dinner, and 
leaving only a hurried message for Willy. He was 
struck by his friend's look as he entered the house. 

"Is it very serious?" he inquired, anxiously; but 
he perceive^ that for the moment he could not 
answer. 

"Oh, that isn't the worst!" he exclaimed, at last. 
" It's my fault : all my doing, Alliston I Oh, if I had 
only taken your advice long ago ! " and then by degrees 
Sir Evelyn learned the whole truth. 

He tried to cheer him ; but his heart ached for the 
proud unbending man, who he knew must indeed have 
passed through a terrible ordeal before he would have 
madiB such an admission. After a time they went up- 
stairs together. Dr. Irvine was in the room, and Mr. 
Lindsay made the necessary introduction. The former 
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rose instantly. He was evidently struck with the ap** 
pearance and manner of the new comer, and did not 
wonder at Arthur's longing for him. 

''He is a little quieter just now/' he said, in alow 
voice. '' Will you take my place, and then he will see 
you when he opens his eyes again. He has been calling 
for you incessantly." 

'' Poor little fellow ! " said Sir Evelyn, as he seated 
himself beside the bed. ** I wonder what I have ever 
done to make him think so of me." 

Just then Arthur moved uneasily, and he heard for 
himself the restless wanderings of evident anxiety and 
fear. He took his hand. 

" Arthur," he said, gently. 

At the sound of that voice the child opened his eyes. 
He looked at him intently for a moment. Something 
like a half-smile passed over his face as his little fingers 
closed over his, and then he seemed to doze off once 
more. 

*' That's right," said Dr. Irvine. " He certainly seemed 
to know you then." 

But presently he started up again, and gazed wildly 
at Sir Evelyn. 

'' Oh, tell him I didn't mean to go I Don't let him 
get me I " and he threw himself into his arms and clung 
to him convulsively. 

No need to ask for explanations now. Sir Evelyn 
understood all as well as Mr. Lindsay himsel£ 

" Hush ! hush, my poor child I " he said, in soothing 
tones. ''No one shall hurt you : you are quite safe now." 
And gradually he succeeded in quieting him ; but at his 
slightest movement the child would open his eyes as if 
he feared he was going to leave him. Sometimes he 
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murmured somethiug about Alliston; then he would 
speak of Willy. By degrees he became more tranquil, 
and at last he seemed actually to sleep. 

" He really is asleep now, I believe," said the doctor. 
"Now all depends on his being kept perfectly quiet 
and undisturbed.'' 

" Is the danger past ? *' then inquired Mr. Lindsay, in 
earnest anxiety. 

" That remains to be seen. No one can tell that till 
he wakes again, when some change is sure to take 
place. If he should wake soon, send for me at once ; 
if not, I will come again in an hour or two. What 
will you do. Sir Evelyn ? " he added, with a half smile, 
as he saw how fast his hand was held in that little 
clasp. '' I am afraid it would be a risk if you attempted 
to leave him yet." 

" I would not move on any account,'' he replied, low. 
" I shall do perfectly well" • 

"You must have something, though," returned Dr. 
Irvine ; " for you may not be released for a long time 
yet. Mr. Lindsay, will you come down with me and 
order it : the fewer in the room the better now ; and, 
besides, you really must take something too," seeing how 
pale and wretchedly ill he looked himself. 

Mechanically he obeyed him ; but oh, how he longed 
to remain ! What would he have given to be sitting as 
his friend was how ! But sadly he felt that he was worse 
than of no use, — in fact, that it was of the last importance 
that he should not be there when the child woke again. 
Dr. Irvine made him take some wine ; and he swallowed 
a morsel of food ; but he could not eat. He persuaded 
him then to remain quietly downstairs, for the present, 
till some change came, for he had perceived (though he 
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carefully avoided hinting at it) J^hat his presence bad a 
disquieting effect upon the child. He need not have 
been so cautious: Mr. Lindsay was only too bitterly 
conscious of it himself. He left him trying to rest on 
the sofa, for he had been up the whole of the night 
before^ and himself went back to Arthur's room^ taking 
some sandwiches and wine for Sir Evelyn. These the 
latter managed to take with one hand without moving. 
The two then exchanged a silent look of thankfulness 
over the little one, sleeping so quietly now, and the 
doctor noiselessly withdrew, leaving Sir Evelyn alone 
to his vigil I Hour after hour passed, and still Arthur 
slept. The night was waning: the old Abbey clock 
had just tolled the quarter-past five when he opened 
his eyes. For the first time a sweet conscious smile 
played over his features, as he evidently recognised the 
face bending over him. "You are really there," he 
whispered : " I thought I had dreamed it. But where 
am I ? and what have I been doing ? " 

" You have had a nice long sleep," said Sir Evelyn, 
gently; ''and now here is something nice for you." 
Dr. Irvine had ordered some light nourishment to be 
ready for him directly he awoke. 

'' You here, too, nurse," he murmured, as she came to 
his side, and tenderly raised him up while Sir Evelyn 
held the spoon to his lips. He took a little, and then 
once more looked wistfully up at him. " You won't go 
will you ?" he asked. Being reassured on that point, the 
heavy eyes closed, and he seemed to drop off to sleep 
once more. Nurse slipped quietly down to tell Mr. 
Lindsay. "Thank God I" he ejaculated, so earnestly, 
that as she went away she said to herself, *^ Well, I 
never thought master was so fond of that child before ! 
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If he was his own he could not seem more glad-like." 
About eight o'clock Dr. Irvine returned. Arthur was 
just awake again. 

''Nothing could be better/' he said in a low voice 
to Sir Evelyn, as he laid his hand on the child's fore- 
head. ''Humanly speaking you have saved his life. 
But you must go and get some rest now. I will stay 
here." 

Sir Evelyn rose. "I shall come back again," 
he said, smiling, in answer to an anxious look from 
Arthur's eyes : " I'm only going into another room for 
a while." 

Dr. Irvine sat down beside his little patient, and 
himself administered his food and medicine, for he 
had made nurse go and rest too; and after a while 
he saw with satisfaction that sleep again held him. 
Sir Evelyn went downstairs for a minute, for he knew 
how anxious Mr. Lindsay would be to hear all. He 
listened eagerly. " Has he mentioned me at all ? " he 
exclaimed at last. 

"Why, no: not yet," was the reply, with quick 
sympathy at the question, which he did not let ap- 
pear. "Tou see he must be kept from talking as 
much as possible. Dr. Irvine hoped he would sleep 
again." 

" I never can thank you, AllistoD," he returned^ 
brokenly. " Oh, if he is spared how diflferently I shall 
treat him, poor child ! But I must not keep you, you 
are looking quite done up." 

He showed him to his room, and for some hours 
Evelyn rested, though it cannot be said that he slept 
much. He was eagerly^welcomed when he went back 
to Arthur^s room. 
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" I shall leave him in good hands," said the doctor as 
he rose, having several other patients to attend to, and 
amused to see the way in which Sir Evelyn's hand was 
imprisoned the moment he sat down again. 

"Oh, Arthur and I are old friends you know,** he 
answered, smiling; and then when he was gone he 
amused him by talking in a low tone of Alliston and 
his various pets there, — the pony he used to ride, 
Willy's rabbits, and a certain little puppy that he 
promised to give him for his own some time. All 
this was just what he wanted, it amused without 
exciting him ; and at intervals he slept again. 

** You will certaiijy have to take out your diploma^ 
Sir Evelyn," said Dr. Irvine, when he returned in the 
evening : " your treatment has been perfect ; you have 
just done what was needed, and not overdone it, which 
is the great thing. I should say you must have had 
some experience in this sort of thing before.'* 

''A little," he replied in an amused tone. "I must 
show you my boy some day, — my little brother: I 
have learnt something about children through him.'* 

'' Ah, I thought as much ; I thought you knew what 
you were about from the first moment you came ! ** 

Arthur went to sleep that night with Sir Evelyn 
beside him ; he seemed so much happier when he was 
near that he would not hear of being banished yet. 
During the whole day he had never once mentioned 
his uncle's name. 

Sir Evelyn had written a note to Willy in the 
morning, which he sent by a messenger. The reply 
was characteristic : '' I do miss you very much, my own 
dear Evelyn; but don't leave poor ijrthur for me, I 
know what it is to have you when I am iH Please 
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give my best love to bim. I tbink of bim in my 
prayers every day, and I bope God will let bim get 
well again : but I sball watcb for you all day to-morrow. 
Your own loving Willy." 

Tbe next day Artbur was so mucb better tbat Dr. 
Irvine spoke of baving bim dowstairs soon; and Sir 
Evelyn decided to return, but not till tbe afternoon. 
It was about eleven in tbe morning wben Artbur, wbo 
bad been lying very still, suddenly exclaimed, *' Wbere 
is uncle George? I baven't seen bim yet, bave I? 
Does be know IVe been in bed so long ? " 

" Yes," repUed Sir Evelyn witb a feeHng of great 
relief, for be bad not dared to approacb tbe subject 
bimself, mucb as be wisbed tbe two to meet before be 
left. ** Yes, be bas been so anxious about you, and so 
glad to bear you are better." 

" Wby doesn't be come and see me ? Will be, do you 
tbink ? " 

''I am sure be will, directly: sball I go and ask 
bim?" 

" No. Stay," said tbe cbild, witb sometbing of tbe 
former anxious look : " are you sure, quite sure, tbat be 
won't say anytbing ; because I remember now, — I re- 
member wbat I did, and — " 

"You needn't be tbe least afraid, my boy: I will 
answer for tbat." 

" Will you ? " and he looked up at Sir Evelyn as iif 
to re-assure bimself. "Tben will you ask bim to come? 
But you won't go away : I sball see you again ? " 

" Certainly : I am not going till tbe afternoon," and 
witb anotber kind smile be left bim. 

How Mr. Lindsay longed, yet feared to go, when Sir 
Evelyn gave bim tbe message. He dreaded lest it 
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should bring on any fresh excitement: but at that 
minute Dr. Irvine came in. 

^' Oo, by all means/' he said. '' I will call again : it 
won't do him any harm as he has asked for you." 

''But what must I do about letting him talk? 
Alliston says he seems to have remembered what 
happened that day, and to be thinking about it." 

^ Oh, if it seems any relief to him, let him tell you ; 
it will be rather a good thing for him than not." 

He went up at once; but the child had hardly 
yet got over the sort of instinctive dread that his 
presence had caused during his illness, and a half 
timid look came over him again as he entered the 
room. He came up to the side of the little bed. 
"Well," he said, as quietly as he could, "so you really 
are better?" and he stooped down and kissed him. 

The words were not much, but something in the 
tone made Arthur look up quickly; he saw the eyes 
that were bent on him were glistening, and for the 
first time in his life he threw his arms round Mr. 
Lindsay and returned his caress eagerly. How the 
strong man thrilled at that childish embrace, words 
could not telL ''Oh, uncle George," he exclaimed, 
with starting tears, "I did not know you would care 
so much for me I " 

"God only knows how I have cared," said Mr. 
Lindsay, "and how thankful I am now. But let 
me have a good look at you," he continued, re- 
oovering himself, and taking the little face between his 
hands. 

" Oh, I'm glad, so glad now, that you came I " mur* 
mured the child. " I think I was afraid that you 
would be angry when — ^when — " 
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" Angry, my boy ! How could you think of such a 
thing?" 

'' Ties, T mean when I told you how it all happened ; 
for I remember it now, uncle George. I fell into the 
water that day, for I thought Fido would be drowned, 
and I ran after him and my foot slipped, and then I 
daren't come in because — ^because — I had to pass the 
library window, you know," and he hid his face on his 
shoulder as he spoke. Mr. Lindsay understood and 
was silent. 

"Well," he said at last, "you must never be so 
afraid agkin. my poor Uttle lad I knOw I have given 
you too good cause for it ; I don't mind owning that 
now ; but you must forget all that, and see if you can 
begin to love and trust me a little : eh ? " He added, 
gently, "Wm you try?" 

Arthur looked up earnestly. "Oh, if you will let 
me ! I have often felt as if I loved you so much, and 
then somehow I used to get frightened again." 

Mr. Lindsay could hardly wonder at that; but then 
he turned his thoughts away to something else, and 
tried to amuse him, and was all the time so very kind 
and gentle that Arthur was soon quite at ease with 
him. He was obliged to go at last, for he had been 
three days absent from the Bank, and his presence was 
absolutely needed there; but he left Arthur greatly 
relieved, and looking almost himself again. 

Sir Evelyn came after a while to wish him good-bye. 
"Z shall soon come back, though," he said kindly, 
seeing how full his heart was at the thought of losing 
him, "and I will bring Willy to see you as soon as 
Dr. Irvine will let me." 

The parting was very tender and sad : Sir Evelyn 
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had been ao much to him lately. His tears fell fast 
after he had left, but he tried to comfort himself with 
the thought that he should soon see him again. 

When Mr. Lindsay returned at the end of another 
two hours, he brightened up at once. He held him 
on his knee for a long time that evening, while his 
room was being made comfortable, and himself gave 
him some of the beautiful fruit that Sir Evelyn had 
sent for him from AUiston. Arthur felt as if he 
were in a dream ; he could hardly realize, as he lay 
in that kind clasp, that this was his once dreaded 
uncle George, in whose hands he had so often trembled 
to find himself! 

Mr. Lindsay gradually became so necessary to the 
poor child's comfort, that the times when he was at 
home were now his happiest in the day. He grew 
stronger by degrees; and there was a kind of relief 
about him, — even joyousness that had never been ob- 
servable before. Dr. Irvine still saw him constantly, 
and was more than satisfied with the progress he 
made. One day, as he was sitting beside him, wheels 
were heard stopping at the gate. The doctor looked 
out. 

''Oh, what a beautiful child!" he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. « Who is he ? " 

"That is Sir Evelyn AUiston's little brother," said 
Mr. Lindsay, as he came to the window : '' he said he 
would bring him to see Arthur." 

Sir Evelyn himself was at the door, so he was not 
visible ; a servant at the horses' heads ; Willy was 
standing up in the carriage : he had rather more colour 
than usual to-day. And as he bent forward with 
slightly parted lips to catch what was being said 
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about Arthur, he certainly did justify the doctor's 
remark. 

" At any rate," observed the latter, " the old saying 
about 'angles' and angels holds good still: he only 
looks a little too angel-like, I fear." 

Mr. Lindsay went down, and in a few minutes brought 
up his guests. Sir Evelyn and the doctor shook hands 
warmly : they seemed to have a strong bond of interest 
now. Arthur and Willy were absorbed with each other 
immediately. Dr. Irvine did not go, however: he 
seemed strangely fascinated by Willy's looks. Ah, 
perhaps his thoughts had wandered to far-off days, and 
to a fair-haired child of his own, over whose little grave 
in the sunny South the orange trees had long been 
waving! There was a yearning look in his eye that 
struck Sir Evelyn. 

''Come here, Willy," he said, "and speak to Dr. 
Irvine. This is my little brother that I told you of," 
he added, as he drew him near. 

Willy approached in his own pretty, half-shy way. 
But as the doctor's hand rested for a moment on his 
head, and he gazed into the sweet face with his ]^ractised 
eye, why did that yearning look deepen almost into one 
of pain ? 

" Take care of him. Sir Evelyn," was all he said, some- 
what hastily, and then hurried abruptly from the room. 

" He lost his only child some years ago," remarked 
Mr. Lindsay. "That is why they say he takes such 
a special interest in children." 

" Is it so ? " said Evelyn, thoughtfully. He added no 
more, but the remembrance of that look troubled him. 

Before they left he made Mr. Lindsay promise to 
bring or send Arthur to AUiston as soon as permission 
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could be obtained. Next day he was allowed to come 
down stairs^ and soon began to feel and look quite him- 
self again. He was not to go to school again at present, 
but in all other respects he gradually assumed his usual 
habits. And yet how changed everything was. He no 
longer stayed out in the garden or up in his own room, 
because he was afraid or did not care to go in. Business 
kept Mr. Lindsay away a great part of every day, but 
his return home was now welcomed by Arthur in a way 
that often touched him exceedingly. He tried as much 
as possible to interest himself in his little pleasures and 
pursuits, though it did not come naturally to him at 
first He was not like Sir Evelyn, whose fine nature 
instinctively delighted in the graceful fancies and un- 
sophisticated words and ways of childhood, — ^he was 
cast in a sterner mould : but the effort in time brought 
its own reward, and in the love and simple confidence 
of the little child he found strange pleasure. One day, 
as soon as he came in, he called him down into the 
study. Arthur obeyed with alacrity the summons which 
in old days would have filled him with alarm. 

'* Look here," he said, showing him a note that had 
just arrived. " What do you say ? " 

It was from Sir Evelyn, asking him to bring or send 
Arthur over the next day, to btay as long as he would 
spare him. Arthur's eyes sparkled. 

" Oh, how nice ! " he exclaimed. " You will go, uncle 
George, won't you ? " 

^'I am afraid it is impossible for me to get away 
to-morrow; but I shall send you, at any rate." 

*' Not till you can come too," he answered, looking 
up at him with half-shy earnestness. ''Let me wait 
till you go." 
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He little knew how those words and that look went 
to the heart of his hearer. 

" No, no," he said, kindly, with a caressing toach of 
his hand : ** I must not. The change will do you more 
good than anything, and I shall come without fail on 
Saturday." 

With this decision Arthur was obliged to be satisfied. 
He went the next day, and was received with the 
greatest kindness, as may be supposed. Every day he 
seemed to get stronger, — appetite returned ; and before 
Mr. Lindsay returned the next Saturday, a very marked 
improvement was perceptible. On that afternoon Sir 
Evelyn was sitting out on the lawn under the trees, 
busy with his newspaper, the two boys were with him 
amusing themselves, when Arthur looking up, ex- 
claimed : — 

" There is uncle George ! " and instantly ran off to 
meet him. 

He was some way off then ; but Evelyn could not 
help seeing the difference of this greeting from one he 
remembered not long before, almost on the same spot. 
He noticed Mr. Lindsay's pleased look as the child came 
up to him, and the loving embrace that followed. They 
came on together, Arthur's hand in his, and talking to 
him all the time. 

" Well," said Sir Evelyn, as he welcomed his friend ; 
, " what do you think of him ? I don't think Alliston 
has disagreed with him." 

"I never saw such an improvement," replied Mr. 
Lindsay, looking down on the bright little face. " I 
am sure Arthur and I have both cause to be grateful to 
ypu for ever! Ah," he continued, when they were 
alone, "I didn't believe you before, Alliston; but I 
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hmve fomid oat ibr myself dow that gentleness and 
kindness mre mach more powerful than severity. I 
can do anything with that child now, anything in the 
worid : but I wish I had learned the lesson sooner ! " 

That visit to Alliston did Arthur good in all respects. 
His intercourse with Willy was not without its effects, 
for the firagrance of that little flower could not but 
diffuse itself; and he went back to his home, not only 
with health fully restored, but with other thoughts and 
motives than he had ever known before. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



'* A cluld's smile : nothing more ! Quiet, and soft, and seldom seen ; 
like summer lightning o*er, leaving the little face again serene. 
I think, oh, child beloved, thine angel, who did smile to see how 

near 
Unto thy gentle spirit now the pearly gates of heaven appear, 
On this pale cheek has thrown the brightness of his count«iaiice, 

and made 
A peace most like his own, — a beauty that we look on half afraid ! 
Nay : fear not ! as to thee is given on earth such sheltering care, 

still watching o*er. 
Thine angel up in heaven beholds thy Father's face for evermore. 



}i 



It seemed as if an unusual grace and tenderness hung 
around Willy now. He was cheerful and bright as ever, 
and yet there was a change. Certainly he appeared to 
lack some of his former strength. After even a compara- 
tively short walk he would sometimes fail utterly, and 
gladly yield himself to the strong loving help always at 
his side. He liked best to sit under the lime tree, with 
his books: if he could get Evelyn there too he was 
perfectly happy. As the weather grew colder he was 
more with him in the study: quiet as a mouse, but 
quite content as long as he was near. How often in 
the midst of his letters and business would Evelyn's 
hand pass caressingly over the golden head so close 
beside him, with a word or a look that would bring the 
colour to his cheek and the loving light to his eye ; and 
often his pen would be laid down while he explained to 
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him something he could not understand in his, reading, 
or taking the pencil or chisel himself, he would show 
him how to surmount his difficulties. Truly his tender 
love and gentleness towards him could not be surpassed ! 
Was it possible that now and then a foreshadowing 
crossed Sir Evelyn's soul, that he almost seemed to 
realize at times by how frail a tenure he held his little 
treasure ? He tried to banish such thoughts ; but who 
shall tell how often they forced themselves upon him ! 

One Sunday afternoon, towards the end of October, 
he chanced to go into the library for some book he 
wanted. He threw himself down on an easy chair that 
stood invitingly near the window; but having read a 
little he threw his book aside, and sat dreamingly look- 
ing out upon the fair scene before him. The first part 
of the month bad been cold and wet, but now the sky 
was without a cloud. It was one of those still sunny 
October days, when nature seems hushed in profound 
repose : when the leaves in their last gorgeous dress are 
motionless upon the trees, and summer seems lingering, 
loth to depart. His thoughts were not as tranquil as 
the day: a vague sort of disquiet was upon him, he 
could hardly have told why. Presently he saw Willy 
coming up from the shrubbery path, his little old Bible 
in his hand, and his face sweet in its gentle peacefulness. 

"Willy," be called, as he came nearer. He started, 
for he did not know that Evelyn was there. '' Come 
here," said his brother : '' where have you been all this 
time?" He came in through tbe open window, and 
as the soft hazy light gave a sort of ethereal beauty to 
his slight form and fair childish features, Evelyn was 
forcibly reminded of his dream of long ago. The child 
looked up almost wonderingly, as with strange tender* 
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ness he clasped him close as he lifted him on to his 
knee. " Where have you been all the afternoon, eh ? '* 

Willy looked down at the book he held, and then 
rather doubtfully at his brother. 

** I've been in the shrubbery, reading, till I thought 
I ought to come in. Did you want me ? " 

"No: not particularly. But what can you find to 
amuse you so much in this ? " and he took the little 
Bible from his hand. 

"Oh, it doesn't amtt8« me exactly," he said, inno- 
cently : " it is better than that. It tells me all about 
heaven, and Jesus, and the angels, and so many 
beautiful things besides." 

"But do you understand it all, Willy? It always 
seems to me that there are a great many hard things 
in the Bible." 

" Yes : because it is God's book you see, not man's : 
so there must be some things we can't understand. 
But all we want most is so easy and plain, even a little 
child like me can understand it ; and then you know 
Jesus says — " He stopped : wasn't he going on too far ? 

" What ? " asked Evelyn, kindly. " You must not be 
afraid now, you know." 

''Why, He says, 'Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes ; ' 
and I believe that means those that are willing to 
learn as little children." 

Evelyn thought he had not far to go just then for an 
exemplification of those words: they had come very 
near to him. It was this very childlike spirit and 
unquestioning faith, to which so much is promised, that 
he knew he lacked yet ; he almost envied the happy 
confidence of the little one in his arms. He was silent 
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a minute, and then he said, ''So you really say it makes 
you happy to read this : eh ? You wouldn't like me to 
take it away from you then, and give you some nice 
amusing book in exchange,— something that would do 
you good and make you laugh ? " 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Willy, in alarm, looking up at 
him anxiously. "You don't really mean it: please 
don't, Evelyn. Take away anything else you like, but 
not my dear little Bible. I don't believe I should ever 
like another half so well" 

"I won't, then," he said, smiling; "but why have you 
such a special love for this one ? it is not particularly 
handsome outside at any rate.'' 

*' It belonged to aunt Effie," was the somewhat wistful 
reply; ''and it is full of her marks: look, here are some," 
he added, turning over the leaves, " and there are some 
more. They are such a help to me when I am reading : 
they seem to remind me so of what she used to say." 

"And I suppose she taught you about all these 
things ? " he asked, half regretfully. " Well, I won't say 
I wish she had not, exactly ; but you are too young to 
think about them, my boy, they are enough to make 
you quite dull and sad." 

'*I don't think I am dull," he answered, with a smile; 
" and indeed I am not sad. I am very happy now, — 
happier than I ever was before : for I know," he added, 
lower, " that Jesus loves me, and will let me go to Him 
some day ; and then I thank Him every day for giving 
you to me, Evelyn. I used to think when she was 
gone there would be no one to love me : but now,— <A, 
what should I do without you ! " As Evelyn stooped 
down and kissed the sweet lips, Willy clung to him 
and whispered, *" Oh, Evelyn, if I could only know that 
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you were happy in loving the Lord Jesus too, I think 
I should have nothing else left to wish for ; I should be 
happy then to go and wait for you in heaven ! " 

No words were possible: Evelyn only clasped him 
closer as he felt how unspeakably precious to him was 
the frail little form he held. 

Willy raised his head presently ; but when he saw 
the look on his brother's face, he exclaimed, earnestly^ 

" But you mustn't be unhappy about me : indeed, you 
mustn't,Evelyn. Sometimes it does me good to talk about 
these things, and I've no one else to talk to, you know." 

" Ah, but how can I bear it ! I cannot, — I cannot ! 
And you say that you are well. What makes you talk 
of being in heaven so much, my little boy ? " 

''I can hardly tell," he murmured. "It seems to 
come to me in my dreams : I fancy the angels are near 
me often, and I think I see the beautiful new Jerusalem, 
and the harps and the crowns ; " and Willy's eyes grew 
bright as if then he could almost see the far-off gates 
of the golden city and hear the angels' song : but then 
he laid his head down again on Evelyn's breast, and 
nestled close in the loving arms that held him, as if he 
felt how very tender and strong still was the tie that 
bound him to earth. 

Evelyn sat silent for a long time; his face resting 
lightly on his shining hair: but oh, what bitter re- 
bellious thoughts were surging through his heart ! It 
could not be. No: it could not be, — ^that this child, 
this little one, who had, as it were, become part of his 
very self, was to be taken from him ! The idea was 
terrible : he would not yield to it. But the words that 
Mr. Bandolph had once said came over him again, " Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." 



CHAPTER XV. 



" The time Fve lost in wooing, — 
In watching and panning 
The light that lies in woman's eyes. 
Has been my heart's nndoing ! " 



"Oh, Marian!" exclaimed Edith, dancing into the 
school-room one afternoon, " Mamma says that as they 
are all going out we may have a holiday and do as we 
like : what shall we do ? " 

'* I really have not a choice, dear," replied May with 
a smile, as she looked up from her drawing : " do you 
care to go anywhere ? " 

" No, not a bit : I'd much rather stay here and draw 
too; and then you will tell me a story, won't you?" 
she added, putting her arm round May, and stooping 
to look at her drawing. 

" Oh, what a pretty old church ; and what a curious 
porch!" It was a little rough sketch of Alliston 
church, from which she was now trying to take a more 
perfect one. 

''I saw it once," she answered, quietly: "but it is 
some time ago now." A sigh involuntarily escaped 
her as she remembered how many months had passed 
since then. So the two spent a very cozy afternoon 
together ; the others were all gone to a grand concert 
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at Sydenham : Mrs. Forrester, her two elder daughters, 
Hichard, and a Mr. Montague, — concerning whom a word 
must here be said. He was an intimate friend of the 
family, in fact, almost like one of them; and Mrs. 
Forrester secretly cherished the hope that he might, 
ere long, become so in reality. She had long had an 
eye to him for Charlotte; for though he was nearly 
fifteen years her senior, he was wealthy, gentlemanlike, 
and altogether exactly what she should have chosen for 
her : and by the young lady in question he was re- 
garded almost as an accepted suitor. She flattered 
herself that all was now surely tending to the one 
object of her ambition: viz., to become eventually 
''Mrs. Lucius Montague." Possibly his ideas on this 
subject might have been diflferent. 

May was just in the midst of telling Edith one of 
her childish adventures in Scotland, when there came 
a ring at the hall door bell ; a few moments after the 
school-room door was thrown wide open with the 
announcement, ''Mr. Montague." She almost started 
from her chair, so great was her surprise ; and Edith 
exclaimed, "Why, Mr. Montague, I thought you had 
gone with them to Sydenham ! " 

"I had thought of it," he replied; "but was pre- 
vented. Look, I saw this the other day, and as I 
happened to know of a certain young lady's penchant 
for sweets, I ventured to bring it for her." He presented 
her, as he spoke, with the most elegant case of French 
bon-bons that Edith had ever seen. She was delighted ; 
and while she was examining it, utterly lost to every- 
thing else, Mr. Montague turned towards May Leslie. 

** Shall I be forgiven if I ask your acceptance of a 
very trifle, too?" he said^ softly. ** I once heani yott 
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express a wish for this : " and he put a splendidly bound 
edition of " Tennyson " into her hand. 

" This for me ! " she exclaimed, in utter astonishment 
" Oh, no, Mr. Montague ; I could not think of accepting 
it, indeed ! " 

"Why not?" he asked, with a pleased little smile, 
that May did not see, at her rising colour. 

" It is a great deal too handsome for the school-room," 
she replied, trying to speak indifferently, as she half 
tendered it back to him. " You must leave it in the 
drawing-room, please: it will be much more appro- 
priate there." 

" Unfortunately it is your's past recall," he replied, 
as he turned quietly to the title-page. There un- 
doubtedly was her name, the date, and the initials of 
the giver. 

She looked almost troubled. " I don't know what te 
do," she said, simply. " I don't wish to keep this, Mr. 
Montague ; and yet you have put it out of my power to 
refuse it. I can only say I am very much obliged to 
you : but I — I wish you had not done it." 

He was quite satisfied : he had not expected more, 
so he only smiled down at her and said nothing. For 
a few minutes they conversed on different subjects, 
Edith joining in gaily, and then he left. 

" How very kind of him," she remarked, as the door 
closed. ** Look, Marian, isn't this lovely ? and oh, what 
a beauty of a book ! Has he given you that ? Won't 
they be surprised at our presents when they come 
back?" 

May was uncomfortably conscious of this, and fervently 
wished her book safely back again in the hands of 
the giver. And yet, what could she have done ? By 
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refusing it utterly she would have made too important 
an affair of it ; besides, he had given Edith something 
too : why should she mind ? 

"We have had a visitor to-day," said Edith, mys- 
teriously, when she came down to dessert that evening. 
" Look, mamma, what he gave me." 

"Who was it?" said Mrs. Forrester, taking the 
beautiful case into her hands. " Why, child, this could 
not have cost less than a guinea ! Was it uncle 
John ? " 

''No, indeed," retorted Edith, drawing herself up: 
" somebody a great deal nicer than Uncle John. He 
gave Marian a present too." 

When at last she condescended to explain, Julia 
exclaimed, "Mr. Montague! Why, he said he could 
not come with us because he had some business to 
attend to ! " 

Charlotte did not speak. 

" Oh, he did not come till nearly five o'clock ! " said 
Edith ; " and he did not stay many minutes then." 

" I must speak to Marian," remarked Mrs. Forrester, 
noticing the cloud on her eldest daughter's brow. " I 
cannot have gentlemen admitted into the school-room 
when I am away. I wonder she allowed it." 

" She did not, mamma," said Edith, eagerly. " She 
could not help it : he came straight in while we were 
drawing. I am sure she was as much surprised as I 
was." 

"It must not happen again/' was all her mother's 
reply. 

When May came into the drawing-room that evening 
she brought the book with her, for she would not seem 
to think there was anything to conceal in the matter. 
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She showed it at once to Julia, who generally treated 
her a little more amiably than her sister vouchsafed 
to do. 

" Mr. Montague brought this to-day/' she said, simply. 
^* I told him it was much more suitable for the drawing- 
room than the school-room." 

" It is a splendid book, indeed I " replied Julia. ** I 
think you are a very lucky girl, Marian : one seldom 
sees such a binding as this." 

At that moment Mrs. Forrester approached, and May 
had to undergo a long lecture on the extreme impro- 
priety of her conduct; though she earnestly denied 
having had an idea of being invaded in the school-room, 
— ^almost reiterating Edith's very words. But Mrs. 
Forrester would not be convinced. As to Charlotte, 
nothing could exceed her vexation and annoyance. She 
had been extremely put out at Mr. Montague's non- 
appearance that day ; and that he should have noticed 
Marian in this way galled her beyond endurance. She 
certainly was not less spiteful and unkind to her after 
this. Meanwhile Mr. Montague played his own game : 
he never seemed to pay special attention to any 
one. But the occasional looks that May encountered, 
the tone of his voice when addressing her, and the 
nameless signs by which such love as his shows itself, 
by degrees began to make her feel uncomfortable. Oh, 
why did people trouble themselves about her I She 
would be so happy if she might go on in her own quiet 
way ; living, ah perhaps too much, in the memories of 
the past, — feeling how strangely distasteful to her had 
become the ordinary run of men, and '^ love making." 
Why was this ? That was a question she never dared 
ask herself^ but the feeling was there notwithstanding. 
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One day Mrs. Forrester was sitting alone, when a 
letter was put into her hands, the handwriting of which 
she immediately recognised. It was from Mr. Montague; 
and her thoughts at once went to Charlotte. This must 
be what she had so often longed for, though lately she 
had been a little doubtful as to how matters stood 
between them. The letter began with warm expressions 
of gratitude for all the kindness he had received from 
the whole family; and now he was about to confide to 
her a hope, that a yet nearer and dearer tie might 
ere long unite him with them. Mrs. Forrester's eye 
sparkled: she turned over the page and read a few 
lines farther. Suddenly her cheek paled: she almost 
gasped. It must be a mistake: she could not have 
read rightly. But no: there were the fatal words, 
cruelly distinct. "And now let me entreat your per- 
mission to urge my suit with one, whom but to see is 
to love. Your fair young cousin. Miss Leslie, has capti- 
vated my heart irretrievably, she has entirely subjugated 
me. I know what a priceless treasure I am asking at 
your hands ; but believe me, if I am considered worthy, 
it shall be the one object of my life to secure her hap- 
piness. If she will intrust it to my keeping, never, if 
I can help it, shall she know an anxiety or care. I 
think I need not state that my means are ample, — that 
I shall be able to surround her with all the comforts 
and luxuries she ought to enjoy. If you, dear Mrs. 
Forrester, will aid me in obtaining this, — the dearest 
wish of my heart, — ^you will win the undying gratitude 
of your anxiously expectant, 

"Lucius Montaquk" 
^Poor Mrs. Forrester! She sat for some moments 

X 
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perfectly Btanned. Was this, then, the end of all her 
hopes, of all her plans ? 

"False deceitful girl!** she said, half-aloud^ as she 
thought of May : ^ to pretend indifference, and yet lead 
him on to this point ! A man of his age, too, to dream 
of a child like her, — barely nineteen. K she had been 
five <Mr six-and-twenty now, there might have been some 
sense in it" 

Charlotte, it may be remarked, had just attained that 
desirable age. 

At that moment she heard her husband return ; and 
hastening to his study, she poured out her tale with 
such Yolubility that it almost took his breath away. 

*' It is absurd, — ^preposterous ! " she exclaimed. ^ It 
shall never be. I will never give my consent to -it 
She is a mere child stilL Mr. Montague ought to have 
known better than to think of such a thing." 

" My dear," returned Mr. Forrester, in his quiet busi- 
ness-like way. '' I think you have changed your opinions 
very suddenly. It was only the other day you were 
expressing a wish that James Sinclair would take a 
fancy to Marian. It would be such a good thing for 
her to have a home and such a position." 

"Well, yes, I did," she replied, rather crestfallen. 
''But he is a very different man to Mr. Montague." 

" And yet he is his senior by several years." 

" Oh, Richard, you don't understand 1 Of course I 
should not have minded that ; but it would have been 
quite another thing. You know," she continued, hur^ 
riedly, ''we have thought for a long time that he 
cared for Charlotte; and now to have that little insig- 
nificant girl come between them in this way,— oh, it is 
too provoking I What will poor Lotty say ? " 
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** My dear Margaret," returned her husband, quietly, 
'^ this is a matter on which we cannot have a word to 
say. Montague has a perfect right to please himself. 
I am sorry though if Charlotte has allowed herself to 
become attached to him without good reasou." 

"She hasn't, she hasn't I" returned Mrs. Forrester, 
excitedly. "He gave her good cause to suppose he 
cared for her; but of course she was no match for 
Marian, with her artful forward ways. Lady CairnQ 
might well warn me about her." 

"Nay: there I think you are unjust For never 
since she has been in our house have I ever noticed the 
slightest impropriety in her manner ; and as to with- 
holding our consent, we have no right whatever to do it 
An honourable straightforward man has made her an 
honourable proposal, and she is quite old enough, ay, 
and wise enough too, to know whether she will be con> 
suiting her own happiness by accepting him." 

** Accepting ! " echoed Mrs. Forrester. " What girl in 
her senses would ever dream of refusing him ? a man 
in his position, too ! I only wish she had never entered 
our house. And what will Edith do without her, I 
should like to know I " 

" That again, my dear, is a question not to be con- 
sidered for a>^oment Sorry as we must be to part with 
her, Marian must at once be told what has happened. 
You know perfectly well that if this oflFer had come 
from James Sinclair, you would have been the first to 
urge her to accept it : you would never have thought 
of her youth, or j^our supposed control over her then. 
Be honest, my dear Madge," he added, taking her hand 
as she sat beside him, " and confess that it is so." 

" Well, I suppose I mxxaX own that," she replied, the 
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tears starting to her eyes (he so seldom called her by 
that old familiar name now). ^ But oh, Richard, you 
can't understand all I mean : a mother feels so, specially 
for her child, in a thing like this ! " and she leaned her 
head on his shoulder as in the days of long ago, when 
she used to come to him with all her little troubles ; and 
fairly broke down, — a very unusual thing for her to do f 

Notwithstanding his stem, proud nature, and seldom 
as he outwardly showed it, Mr. Forrester was tenderly 
attached to his wife, and now he soothed her in a way 
that he alone could do. 

" Come,*' he said at last, '' suppose we send for the 
little horoine, and tell her of her piece of good luck. I 
shall be curious to see how she takes it." 

" Yes : the sooner it is done the better. I only wish 
telling Iter was all." 

" Never mind that," he replied : " Charlotte won't be 
the first woman in the world who has had to get over 
a thing of this sort. She will soon be all right again, 
never fear." 

Marian was alone in the school-room when the sum- 
mons came. She was considerably startled. What 
could be the matter ? Her hand trembled as she opened 
the study door : it was a room she had never even seen 
before, being sacred to the master of the house. Mr. 
and Mrs. Forester were both there : the former had an 
open letter in his hand. 

** Come in," he said, kindly, noticing her timid hesita- 
tion. '' I have got something here that nearly concerns 
you : but nothing to frighten you," he added, with a 
smile, as he placed a chair for her. And then he told 
her alL Her colour rose painfully. What she had 
vaguely dreaded for so long, then, had come at last I 
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"Well/' said Mr. Forrester, when he had finished; 
" and what am I to say for you ? I suppose you won't 
keep him long in suspense ? — at any rate, you must let 
me be the first to congratulate you. I am sure you will 
be very happy." 

May did not speak for a moment : then slowly and 
steadily the words came. " No: I will not keep him in 
suspense : my answer is quite ready. Tell him, please 
Mr. Forrester, that it can never, never be. I am not 
the least fitted to be his wife; besides," she added 
lower, with drooping eyes, " I could never feel towards 
him one bit more than I do at present: it is impossible." 

"Marian!" ejaculated Mrs. Forrester; and her 
husband, in almost equal surprise, exclaimed, ''My 
dear child, do you know what you are saying ! Surely 
this is a hasty decision : you cannot mean it — " 

" Indeed, I do," she answered, earnestly. " I cannot 
give myself to anyone I do not love : you would not 
wish me to do that, sir, would you ? " and an innocent, 
half-reproachful look came from the glistening, hazel 
eyes. 

" No, no : certainly I do not ; but I still think you 
ought to consider the matter well. Remember what 
you are refusing, — not wealth and position only, but 
the love of a true, upright man. Such a one as my 
friend Montague is not to be despised; you will not 
meet with his like every day, my little girl," he added, 
passing his hand kindly over the bowed head. " You 
must let me speak to you as a father would, you know." 

*' Oh, it is very good of you ! " she murmured through 
her fast-falling tears: that unwonted tenderness had 
quite overcome her. ''But indeed it is not a hasty 
decision: I cannot love him, I never could. And I don't 
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want to go away: do let me stay with you.'' And 
suddenly rising, she knelt down by Mrs. Forrester. 
'' You don't want me to go, do you ? Please say you 
don't." 

" No, my dear child/that I don't ! But are you quite 
sure you know what you are doing ? Is it possible you 
can refuse such a man as Mr. Montague ? " 

'' Quite : quite ! " she answered, smiling through her 
tears. ** This is what I have been dreading for a long 
time; though I have tried all I could to prevent it. 
Will you write to him, Mr. Forrester, and please tell 
him never to speak to me about it : it would be of no 
use, and I would so much rather no one should ever 
know." 

The other two exchanged a glance that May did 
not see. Charlotte then might be spared, was the 
mother's instant thought ; and who could tell now that 
sometime or other all might turn out as she desired ? 

Mr. Forrester wrote as May had asked ; telling him 
her decision, and giving him no false hopes ; though, as 
he said, nothing would have gratified himself more. 
Three people were not very much surprised to hear 
the next day that Mr. Montague had suddenly left 
town on ui^ent business ! 

It was at this juncture that Lady Caime received 
a letter one morning from London, during breakfast- 
time, as usual 

** Dear me," she exclaimed, energetically ; " here is a 
piece of news I I am very glad, Marian Leslie is going 
io be married : she has not lost much time certainly, 
for she has been in tovni barely three months." 

''Indeed I" said Sir Evelyn, getting up rather 
suddenly to get something from the side-table. 
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^ Tes : I have beard from a friend of mine, a Miss 
Montague ; it is her brother. Poor thing, she has kept 
his house so long that it will be a great trial to her to 
leave ; but she says he is so desperately in love that 
she is sure he will be happy. It seems all to have 
been settled the very day she wrote (this, it may be 
remarked, being the same on which Mr. Montague had 
sent his letter to Mrs. Forrester. It never entered into 
his sister's head for a moment, that there was a possi- 
bility of her Lucius being refused ! ) 

" When is it to be ? " asked Sir Evelyn, still stooping 
over the corned beef, and carving it with the utmost 
precision. 

''Oh, directly, of course; because Miss Montague 
tells me where she intends to make her home now." 

He made no reply; although it hardly seemed as if 
it were for himself that he had been so busy. Almost 
immediately afterwards he said something about 
'' business with the steward,*' and left the room. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Ob, when I look into his eyes and stroke his thoag^tfnl brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel were I to lose him now ! " 

About the middle of November Sir Evelyn was obliged 
to be away from AUiston nearly a fortnight, to look 
after some estates in a distant county. Willy was in 
despair : he had never been separated from him for so 
long before. 

"Ob, what shall I do to-morrow!" he exclaimed, 
clinging to him half tearfully, as he wished him good- 
night : " a fortnight seems such a long time.** 

" You may be at the Rectory as much as you like," 
returned his brother, fondly. " I have spoken to Mr. 
Randolph about it: only remember what Dr. Oakley 
said last time, about your never being out after four 
o'clock this month ; if you want to stay the evening 
you must always have the brougham to come home in : 
don't you forget." 

The house did eeem certainly veiy different when 
Evelyn was gone. He missed him at every turn, and 
kept much by himself in the school-room: that was 
pleasanter than being downstairs now 1 He often rode, 
— sometimes drove with Lady Cairne or Laura, and was 
constantly at the Rectory. His first letter from Evelyn 
was a great delight : he read it over and over again, 
till he almost knew it by heai-t. Long after, this and 
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one or two others that he had written to him at various 
times were found carefully tied up together among 
some of Willy's most cherished treasures. One after- 
noon, — the very day hefore Sir Evelyn was to return, — 
he was out driving in the pony carriage with Laura. 
It was a dull November day ; but as they started early 
there was no fear of Willy being kept out late. As 
they passed the village of Helstone on their return, the 
old church clock point.ed, however, to half-past three. 

"Isn't this the wrong turn?" he asked, presently, 
when they left the high road for a side lane. 

" I want to see Annie Kirby for a minute," replied 
Laura; ''and as we are so near we may as well go 
there. You're not afraid of being lost ? " 

" No : only you know Evelyn made me promise not 
to be out after four, and its more than half-past three 
now." 

''Oh, I shan't be a moment!" she replied, as they 
drove up to the door ; but finding that Miss Eirby was 
at home, she desired the groom to take the carriage 
round for ten minutes, and went in. 

She and her friend found a great deal to say to each 
other. There were several other young people there 
besides. Then tea must be had, as a matter of course ; 
and so the time went on. Willy ventured once more 
to remind Laura of Evelyn's wish. 

"Dear me, — as if a few minutes could make any 
difference ! " she exclaimed, laughing. " He only meant 
it as a general thing ; besides, we shall be at home in 
no time when we once start ! " 

They all joined with her. Talking and laughing 
went on again, and Willy said no more. It was not 
till close upon five o'clock that they left the Grange. 
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Before they had gone a mile a drizzling, misty rain 
began to fall, — about the worst thing that Willy could 
have encountered: the very air was dampness itself! 
Laura urged on the ponies, for she was a little frightened 
now ; but before they reached Alliston he was, as may 
be supposed, thoroughly chilled. Mrs. Humphreys 
met them in the hall. '' Oh, master Willy ! " she ex- 
claimed, '' to think of your being out so late : and such 
a wet night, too I Why, you are quite shivering," she 
continued, ** and nearly wet through ! What will the 
master say ? " 

" I couldn't help it," was the gentle reply. " I shall 
soon be warm now." 

"Oh, yes!" put in Laura, rather nervously: "hell 
be all right if you give him something warm, Mrs. 
Humphreys. Those Eirbys would keep me so," she 
added : " I could not get away before." 

" I am afraid master will be very angry, ma'am, how- 
ever it was," returned the housekeeper. " He gave the 
strictest orders that he was never to be out after four 
o'clock." She took him off to his room then, where 
there was a nice fire as usual, and soon had him warm 
and snug in bed. Laura and her mother tried to 
re-assure themselves it was absurd to make such a fuss : 
he would be all right again to-morrow. But when to- 
morrow came, such was by no means the case : he had 
nearly lost his voice, and the oppression on his chest 
was excessive. Mr& Humphreys wanted to send for a 
doctor, but Willy only said, " Oh, no : Evelyti will be 
at home to-night ; and I don't want a stranger ! " Here 
it may be remarked, that Dr. Oakley had left the 
neighbourhood recently, and had gone to live in 
London. 
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That evening Sir Evelyn came home. Lady Caime 
met him in the hall. " Where is Willy ? " was his first 
inquiry: he had made so sure of seeing him the 
moment he arrived. 

"He wasn't quite well this morning, and we per- 
suaded him to keep upstairs: there is nothing really 
the matter." 

His look changed ; but he went on quickly without a 
word. In the corridor upstairs Mrs. Humphreys met 
him and just told him how all had happened. He 
entered the room. . Willy was sitting on a low seat by 
the fire, carefully wrapped up. What was it that sent 
a pang to his brother's heart the moment he saw him ? 

" My dear child ! " he exclaimed, as Willy came 
eagerly into his arms : ^ what is all this ? How do you 
feel? tell me." 

" Only so very glad to have you back again ! " he 
whispered^ as his head drooped caressingly on his 
shoulder. And then, as Evelyn sat down before the fire 
and held him still, he looked as if he had got all he 
wanted. 

By degrees Sir Evelyn learned the whole truth. 
He felt very indignant ; but Willy said all he possibly 
could in Lauras excuse. He would not be satisfied, 
however, till he had seen someone, and at once dis- 
patched a messenger to Archester for Dr. Irvine. He 
was no stranger. Evelyn thought of what he had 
heard, — of his tenderness with children, and its cause, 
— and felt that he would rather see Willy in his hands 
than any others. Willy, too, remembered the tall, grave 
doctor, who had spoken so kindly to him, and was quite 
willing he should come. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he arrived. Willy 
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had been in bed some time; but Evelyn gave him 
a short account of what had happened. The doctor a 
heart misgave him as he heard of his exposure to 
the raw, chill damp of a November evening, though 
he would not say a word to increase his brother's 
evident anxiety and alarm. He came in, in his very 
gentle, quiet way to Willy's room, and again was 
forcibly struck with that fragile childish beauty that 
had before so impressed him. He sat down beside 
him, questioned and prescribed for him, gave a few 
directions to Mrs. Humphreys, and then went with Sir 
Evelyn from the room. *' What do you think of him ? " 
inquired the latter, hurriedly, for somehow he feared he 
knew not what ! 

"I think there is cause for anxiety just now, but not 
for alarm," said Dr. Irvine. "You will have to take 
him to some warmer place for the winter, though, as 
@oon as he is fit to travel" 

"Anywhere, — everywhere that is likely to do him 
good : but tell me is there anything to be really afraid 
of ? " He looked so pale, so anxious, as he spoke, that 
Dr. Irvine was instinctively reminded of his own bitter 
grief of long ago : he was a good man, sorrow had done 
its holy work in him. 

"He is in safer hands than ours," he said, gently: 
*' but I think — I believe — there is every reason to hope. 
The question is, whether he will have strength to rally 
if this attack should prove a serious one; and I 
honestly tell you I have some fears of that" 

Those fears were realized: a sharp attack of inflam- 
mation of the lungs supervened, and for some days his 
life was in danger. Oh, the suspense, the anxiety of 
those days! Evelyn hardly ever left him; the child 
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seemed to cling to him more than ever now': almost 
everything he took was from his hands. Dr. Irvine 
was in constant attendance, and at last his little 
patient began to mend. Great was the relief and joy 
throughout the whole house when he was pronounced 
convalescent ; for he was beloved by the servants, one 
and all; and actually idolized by his own special 
attendant " George." He had waited on him the whole 
time with unceasing care, never sparing himself night 
or day. Willy's gentle, grateful words and looks were 
more than full payment to him. 

Lady Caime and her daughter were not in a par- 
ticularly enviable state of mind just now, as may be 
supposed. They saw very little of Sir Evelyn ; and his 
manner, when they did meet, was, perhaps unconsciously 
to himself, constrained and changed. He had received 
Laura's e:$ciises and protestations with an absolute 
quietness that was more expressive than any words. 
She felt that she had, by that one act of thoughtless 
self-pleasing, placed an insurmountable barrier between 
herself and her cousin. 

At last Willy was sufficiently recovered to travel. 
Evelyn thought of Nice or Mentone; but the child 
begged so earnestly for Ventnor, as the Eversleys were 
spending the winter there, that, with Dr. Irvine's 
permission, he consented. Very happy were the weeks 
they spent there ; the two families were close together, 
and Harry Wyndham a constant visitor; for the 
wedding was to take place in the summer. Among 
them all Willy was watched over and tended like a 
delicate little flower, as he was: they seemed to vie 
with each other who should do most for him. The sea 
breezes began at last to tell upon him, a slight colour 
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returned to the pale cheeks, and his appetite improved, 
so that Dr. Irvine appeared satisfied when he came 
down to see him. He was able to ride again when the 
days were warm, for Snowdrop had accompanied them ; 
Evelyn walking by his side, and often Grace and Mabel 
too, the latter full of life and spirits as usual. Grace 
was his favourite; she would come and sit with him 
and talk or read as he liked best, always constituting 
herself head nurse when Sir Evelyn was away, as he 
was not seldom obliged to be. He would run back to 
AUiston for a couple of nights, attend to all his business 
there, and then return laden with fruit and flowers, 
and various country treasures not to be had by the 
sea. How Willy loved to sit on his knee then, and 
hear everything about home, and all that Evelyn 
could tell him of Mr. Randolph, or his school-fellows, 
or Johnny Cave ! The months passed on : April had 
come, bringing little change, except that somehow, 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, Willy seemed to be 
losing rather than gaining strength. Dr. Irvine began 
to feel anxious; though, as he often said, he hoped 
that the warm summer weather would set him to 
rights again. 

Evelyn would not see any cause for alarm ; each day 
he tried to convince himself that he was certainly 
better and stronger than yesterday. The Eversleys, 
too, were sanguine ; spring was always a trying time, 
especially this month and the next. The only one who 
was never anxious, who never spoke of being well 
again, was Willy himself 1 Tenderly, gratefully as ever 
he clung to the loved ones around him, and entered 
with intense delight into all the beauties of the 
springtide: but within that childish soul a voice was 
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whispering, telling of a home brighter and fairer than 
any earthly one; and he knew that to that bright 
home he was hastening. The thought to him was full 
of gladness; his only grief was that he could never 
approach the subject with Evelyn, the very idea was 
so bitter to him that he turned from it almost with 
impatience. He would not see that gradually the little 
form he held grew more and more fragile, that the 
colour came and went more fitfully, and ^hat the 
brilliancy of the loving eyes was all too beautiful. Dr. 
Irvine, however, awoke now to the certainty of what 
he had vaguely feared from the first moment that he 
saw him. To him Willy spoke unreservedly, " I don't 
seem to want ever to get well," he said one day, 
as he was sitting beside him; "if only Evelyn would 
not be unhappy for me." 

** Perhaps, though, you may get quite strong again, 
my dear child," said the doctor, as soon as he could 
trust himself; ** we cannot tell just now. But I am very 
glad to know," he added, gently, "that you are not 
afraid; that you can trust yourself in God's hands, 
whichever way it is." 

" Oh, Dr. Irvine, why should I be afraid ? I think I 
feel nearer to Him every day. It won't be long before 
Jesus comes to fetch me now," and the child spoke in a 
tone of calm unconscious certainty. ** But there is one 
thing I long for very much. I want you to let Evelyn 
take me home to Alliston again : will you ? " he con- 
tinued, looking up at him eagerly. " I do long to see it 
all once more." 

Dr. Irvine was almost afraid to risk the journey so 
soon, and Sir Evelyn much wished to try what the south 
of France or Italy would do for bis darling ; but at last 
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the former saw so plainly that the child was rights — 
that the gentle spirit had already received the summons 
which no earthly skill or care could stay^ — that he advised 
his brother to return : possibly, as he said, the change 
back to his dearly-loved home might benefit him more 
than anything else. It really did seem as if Willy 
revived a little then. Once more he was out in the 
garden, or under the lime tree with Evelyn. Sometimes 
he would still go for a short ride, or drive with him in 
the low easy pony-carriage. Tenderly as ever Evelyn 
watched over him, anxiously trying to assure himself 
that he was getting better. Willy would now and then 
gently attempt to make him realize what he felt so sure 
of himself, but he could not bear it. Gradually, how- 
ever, he was obliged to see it, for his strength began to 
decline fast. Dr. Irvine saw him constantly. The fair 
child who had so irresistibly reminded him of his own 
little lost one lay very near his heart. Mr. Randolph 
was often with him too. The Eversleys never missed 
a day without coming, if only to inquire; and the 
kindest sympathy was shovm by the whole neighbour- 
hood. But still Evelyn was as ever his most dearly- 
loved companion, his nurse, his second self, as it seemed ; 
he was never so easy or so happy as when in his arms. 
How often, how earnestly would he seek to turn bis 
thoughts to the things he loved best himself, and Evelyn 
listened as he never had before ; for it seemed almost 
as if an angel voice were speaking, such a halo of 
unearthly purity and beauty hung around that childish 
spirit now. One day he was carrying him round by 
the shrubbery path ; it was a soft lovely afternoon ; the 
balmy air seemed to revive him. They passed the little 
gate leading from the grounds to the church. 
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" Will you take me inside for a moment, Evelyn ? I 
should like to see the dear old church." 

He opened the gate, and soon they were in the quiet 
beautifully-kept churchyard, — ^before them the same 
old porch that May Leslie had admired so much. Evelyn 
sat down there, and for some minutes both were silent. 

"Evelyn," said Willy, at last. "Do you see that 
bright little tree there?" and he pointed to a fine 
young willow, that grew close by the shrubbery gate. 
" Under that is where I should like to lie : I have often 
thought sOi I should like to have the grass and the 
leaves over me, and the sun shining through them as it 
is to-day. And then you would pass so near it every 
Sunday," he added, dreamily, — "every Sunday when 
you came to church. And you would think of me: 
shouldn't you, Evelyn dear ? " 

But Evelyn could not answer him. The big tears 
were in his eyes, though he turned hurriedly away that 
Willy might not see them. What he answered, or how 
he got through the rest of that walk, he never knew. 

This was one of the last times that Willy ever left 
the house. By degrees he grew too weak to bear even 
that slight exertion ; then even the coming down-stairs 
was too much for him. He lay most of the day on a 
couch, in his own room, drawn close to the window, 
whence he could look over the garden and the park and 
the blue hills beyond. Tranquil and sweet were those 
last days of Willy's life. There was no suffering, only 
a gradual, still almost imperceptible, decline of strength ; 
and yet at times he seemed so like himself, and was 
ajways so bright and cheerful that even now Sir Evelyn 
could not give up all hope. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Oh, Willy, Willy, rest is sweet, 
Reposing at Emmanuers feet ! 
But thou, pale lily, shalt be blest, 
> Safe folded to thy Saviour's breast. ■ 

** The evening sun no more shall greet 

The quiet music of thy feet ; 
Bat angels shall, my child, e'er long, 

Teach thee a nobler, sweeter song ; 
And seraphs shall rejoice to hear 

Thy footfalls in a brighter sphere." 

From a poeniy ** William of GrantchesteVt Chorister of Kings.** 

BY E. T. A. 

One afternoon Willy was lying as usual propped up by 
pillows ; Mrs. Humphreys was in the room, but it was 
Evelyn who was sitting beside him. 

" Evelyn," said the child, opening his eyes. " Oh, you 
are here ! Is any one else here too ? " 

" Only Mrs. Humphreys. Do you want anything ? " 

"Will she go for a minute?" he asked gently. '*I 
want to have you all to myself this once, Evelyn : 
may I ? " 

" Certainly ! " replied his brother, as he got up and 
said a word or two to Mrs. Humphreys, promising to 
call her directly if she was wanted. Then she went, 
and he came back and knelt down by the side of the 
little couch. 
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" What is it ? " he said, gazing with infinite tenderness 
at the sweet pale face before him. 

Willy took possession of his hand, as he replied, 
rather wistfully : — 

" There is something I have been wanting to say to 
you for such a long time, but somehow I have always 
felt afraid." 

" Afraid, my dear child ! Why should you say that ? " 
Surely you're not afraid of me/" he added, with a 
yearning smile. 

" No : never now. And yet about this I could not 
help it a little." And then rather hesitatingly he went 
on : — " Do you remember that Sunday, long ago, when 
— when I could not do as you wished, because I was 
afraid it would be wrong ? " 

" I do," replied his brother, sadly ; and a grieved look 
came into his face as he spoke. 

'* Oh, but you mustn't think of it so ! " exclaimed the 
child, in an anxious tone. ''I was not meaning that 
the very least. Don't look unhappy about it, Evelyn. 
But it was only because from that very day I began to 
think so much of this, that I could not help reminding 

you." 

" Well," he said, with a sigh, " what is it ? Anything 
I can I will do." 

" I want you to promise me, then, — I hope you won't 
mind my saying it, — I have often thought I never could, 
but now I must, — I want you to promise me, Evelyn, 
that on Sundays, when I have left you, that you won't 
read common books and newspapers any more ; because, 
you see," he went on, with an evident eflfort, " Sunday 
was given us to learn about good things, and how to 
^et to heaven ; and I want, — oh, I want so much to 
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know," — and he tried in vain to steady his voice, — " to 
know that I shall meet you there ! " 

He raised himself slightly, and twining one little arm 
round his brother's neck he hid his face there too ; for 
the tears would come. No one could tell what an effort 
those words had cost him. 

" My darling," replied Evelyn, in a choked voice, " I 
do promise I I promise faithfully : if for no other reason, 
for your sake. There now, you must not be troubled 
about it any more, it is not good for you." 

" Oh, Evelyn," he whispered, " how happy you have 
made me ! I hardly dared to hope it." 

He lay back then, and for a minute his eyes were 
closed and his lips moved as if in prayer; then he 
looked up again with a smile of unutterable sweetness. 

"There is one more thing, Evelyn; you must let 
me say that too. I want you to have my little Bible 
for your very own, — I want to give it you. You'll think 
of me sometimes, I know, and then it will seem almost 
like talking to me, you see." 

" Oh, my child," exclaimed Evelyn, with a groan of 
irrepressible anguish, " don't talk so ! How can I bear 
it ? Surely — surely God will be merciful, and not take 
you from me yet ! " 

He spoke as if half to himself, and bowed down his 
head on the pillow beside him. It is always a strange 
sad thing to see a man in great grief. Willy seemed to 
feel it so. He passed his little thin hand softly over 
Evelyn's head, as he whispered : — 

" Oh, don't cry, dear Evelyn ; I did not mean to make 
you unhappy. You mustn't," he added, earnestly, 
feeling the sobs that shook Evelyn's strong frame ; and 
he tried to raise him up, that he might kiss his teais 
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away. Evelyn struggled with himself: he knew that 
any excitement was bad for him; but Willy's simple 
words had completely broken down all his self-command. 
It was with a great effort that he controlled himself 
now : he clasped the child fervently in his arms for a 
moment, and then gently laid him down among his 
pillows again. For a minute Willy was silent; then 
with a sort of wistful look, as if half afraid of paining 
him, " Let me give it you now," he said. And he took 
up the little well-worn Bible that always lay beside 
him, the look of which Evelyn knew so welL 

"See, — I have often put pencil marks against the 
verses I have loved best, so you will know when you 
see them : the ones in ink are not mine. And look, 
Evelyn, here in the cover is one of my favourite hymns, 
' Jesus, lover of my soul ; ' you will read that too, 
won't you? I think it was that hymn," he added, 
lower, " that first made me think of all He had done 
for me: and now, — oh, where should I be without 
Him ! " There was a moment's pause. " You will feel 
the same some day, Evelyn ; I know, — I am sure of it : 
I have asked for it so often. And when you read this 
you'll remember your own little Willy, and how I 
longed for you to be a Christian." 

Sir Evelyn took the book into his hand ; but for a 
moment be could not trust himself to speak. He gazed 
at it through his blinding tears; but choking them 
back, he said, as calmly as he could, "I shall value 
and treasure it as my very life ! But who knows," he 
added, trying to recover himself, and speak cheerfully, 
"that you mayn't be able to read it -with me yourself 
some day : you are a little bit stronger to-day I think, 
aren't you ? " and he looked at him anxiously, as if 
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his very longing could avail to keep him still beside 
him. 

"No, dear Evelyn/' said Willy, earnestly: "you 
must not think so. I am not really stronger, and I 
know before long I shall be gone. I shall never sit 
under the lime tree and read to you again. But you 
will go there sometimes, and you won't forget me ; and 
oh, then, perhaps God will let me be your little angel 
to watch over you, and I shall be near you, though you 
won't see me. I hope it will be so." And as the child 
spoke, a dreamy, far-away look came over his features, 
and his eyes turned from their loving, wistful gaze at 
the face and form he loved best on earth, to the 
glowing, evening sky, as if beyond the sunset clouds he 
almost caught visions of the home and the angels he 
loved so well ; and for a time he seemed lost in thought. 

Evelyn sat with one hand still clasped in Willy's, 
the other covering his face. Presently the blue eyes 
turned to him again, tenderly. 

" You will read it, Evelyn dear, for my sake : won't 
you? Give me just this one more promise, to make 
me quite, quite happy." 

"I promise," said Evelyn; but he added no more: 
his grief seemed greater than he could bear. He had 
been going over those few bright years of Willy's life, 
that had been so full of sweetness to him, and now the 
very thought of losing him was bitterness itself: ay, 
more intensely so because he could not as yet discern 
the love that was directing all his sorrow. Willy's half- 
perplexed, half-troubled look recalled him. 

" Yes, my boy, I promise. I shall not forget : you 
need not be afraid." 

"You will come to love it as I have done," mur- 
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mured the child; "and it will be such a help and 
comfort to you." 

"Comfort!" repeated Evelyn, as if half to himself: 
" there is no comfort for me, God knows." And Willy 
saw a great tear trickle through his fingers as he spoke. 
But again he tried to force himself into outward com- 
posure; determining, for his sake, not to give way 
again. 

'^You don't know how happy you have made me," 
said Willy, after a pause. " These two things I had been 
longing to ask you so much; but somehow I never 
could before." 

" Is there anything in the world I would not do for 
you, my darling? But now I must not let you talk any 
more : will you try and go to sleep again ? " 

The child smiled happily, a great weight was off his 
mind ; but the effort had exhausted him considerably : 
he closed his eyes. 

*'You will stay with me a little longer, won't yoti, 
Evelyn ? I like so to feel you near, all my own ; " and 
then, with his hand fast locked in his, he seemed to 
doze off quietly. And Evelyn sat and watched him : 
oh, with what a breaking heart he saw plainly now, 
what he had been vainly trying to hide from himself,— 
that Willy's words were true, that the gentle little 
spirit was indeed pluming for its last flight now ! 

Fair as sculptured marble were the soft outlines of 
those childish features, and wasted to a degree the 
little hand he held. No : he could not blind himself 
any longer: never, till now, had the full inevitable 
truth forced itself upon him so hopelessly. He thought 
of all Willy's childish love and devotion to himself, of 
his winning ways, and the earnest pleadings he had 
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from time to time so timidly ventured upon ; and there 
by the side of that little couch, the strong man bowed 
his rebellious heart, and resolved that he would, at any 
rate, try to find out for himself what was the secret of 
that child's happiness and hope ; and what his trust in 
that unseen Redeemer, that could thus lighten the 
valley he was passing through, — so dreaded by the 
bravest pien of this world, but to him so full of bright- 
ness and peace. After a time Willy opened his eyes. 

"Dear Evelyn," he murmured ; "are you there still?" 

" Yes," he answered, rousing himself, and speaking in 
his usual tone ; " and now its time you had something : 
what is it to be ? " and he got up to the table on which 
various little tempting delicacies were arranged, one of 
which he proceeded to administer himself, much to 
Willy's amusement. 

" Why, you're feeding me as if I was a baby," he 
said, laughing at his business-like manner. 

" And what else are you ? " returned Evelyn, with a 
fond kiss. " You see I don't trust you to eat enough 
yourself, so I have to see to it." 

It was often strangely touching to see the two to- 
gether now. In thte full pride of his youthful strength 
and manhood, spirited, almost hasty as he was to 
others, to his little brother Evelyn was as gentle as 
a woman: he would hold him on his knees, or walk 
about the room with him, when he was restless and 
weary, for an hour at a time. Willy thought no one 
could do this as Evelyn could. His arms were like a 
cradle to him: so strong and safe; and he loved the 
low tones in which he would soothe or sing him to 
sleep. But with his characteristic unselfishness he 
often tried to persuade him to go out for a ride or a 
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walk, saying that it did him good to hear all he had 
been doing; though the brightening eye and eager 
welcome told how gladly he saw him come back again. 

Lady Caime and Laura were assiduous in their offers 
of help, but they were not very much with him. It 
could hardly be supposed that their society was specially 
congenial, though none could have guessed this from 
the child's gentle, grateful bearing. He always seemed 
anxious to put them at their ease, — particularly Laura ; 
— and never by word or look reminded her of what she 
could never forget. To Evelyn he clung now with, if 
possible, increasing affection: his voice, his hand, his 
smile, soothed him as none other could. He and good 
old Mrs. Humphreys were, in their different ways, the 
comfort of his little life. Just as the little refection 
was finished (and Willy was looking all the better for 
it and his short sleep), a message came to Sir Evelyn 
that Mr. Randolph was in the library waiting to see 
him. 

" Oh, Eveljm, do you think he would come up and 
see me for a minute!" exclaimed Willy. "I should 
like to see him." 

" Certainly, if you wish it. But aVen't you too tired 
to-day : hadn't you better wait till to-morrow ? " 

" Ah, but he will be gone then : he said he was going 
out to-morrow for nearly a week." 

" I'll bring him up then ; but not just yet : you must 
be quite quiet, and rest for a while," and Evelyn went 
downstairs. 

He had been trying to keep up for Willy's sake; 
but it was hard work. Mr. Randolph was struck by 
the anxious, almost haggard look on his face as he 
came in. 
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" How is he to-day ? " he asked, as they shook hands. 

*' Oh," exclaimed Eveljna, as he flung himself down 
on the sofa, " it's all darkness : misery ! I can't blind 
myself any longer. He's going, Mr. Randolph, — agoing 
fast; and what shall I do ? no one can ever tell what 
that child has been to me ! " 

Mr. Randolph was hardly prepared for this. He 
knew how fondly Sir Evelyn was attached to his little 
brother; but this was almost more than he expected. 
With the most delicate sympathy and tenderness he 
strove to comfort him. He spoke of the Love that was 
sending the bitter sorrow, — hard as it was to realize it 
then, — and of the sure and certain happiness that was 
awaiting his darling. Gradually his words seemed to 
take effect. Sir Evelyn held out his hand, saying, 
gratefully, — 

" Thank you, for reminding me of that I I know, — 
I see now that there is something real in it alL God 
grant I may find it out for myself some day I " 

It was the first time he had ever said so much as 
this. Mr. Randolph was silent for a moment from 
surprise and joy. "You will surely do so, my dear 
friend, if you seek it earnestly : none were ever disap- 
pointed there." 

No word was spoken then for many minutes. The 
pastor's heart was full of wondering gratitude at the 
answer which had come at last to so many prayers ; 
and partly, too,. he knew well, as the result of the quiet 
patient efforts and unconscious influence of the gentle 
child, so dear to them both. Sir Evelyn roused himself 
at last. 

"You wanted me for something, didn't you?" he 
asked. 
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"Yes: if you can spare me a quarter of an hour. 
I have some papers for you to sign, and one or two 
parish matters to talk over with you before I leave to- 
morrow. I am sorry to be going just now, very; but 
in my father's present state I dare not refuse." 

"Oh, no: certainly not! Besides, you will not be 
away long ? " 

"I hope to be back by Thursday week, at latest/* 
And then they drew up to the table, and for the next 
half-hour were fully occupied. 

As Mr. Randolph rose to go, Sir Evelyn said, — 

" Willy wants to see you before you go. Shall you 
have time now ? " 

" Yes : I am in no hurry. But won't it be too much 
for him to-day ? " 

"I think not: he seemed so to have set his heart 
upon it I hardly know why." 

But even as he spoke did not a thought of what 
Tnight have been the real reason flash across him ! But 
he put it away. They went upstairs together. As 
they entered the room Mr. Randolph was startled at 
the change that the last few days had wrought in the 
child. The almost ethereal beauty and transparency of 
his features struck him forcibly; but he went up to 
him, and taking his hand, said, cheerfully, — 

" Well, Willy : how are you to-day ? I hear you 
wanted to see me." 

He looked up with a bright smile; but the flush 
that his entrance had caused faded fast away. 

"I'm very comfortable, thank you, sir; and so much 
obliged to you for coming ! " 

Evelyn was standing by Mr. Randolph. Willy's eye 
went from one to the other : the two he loved so well ; 
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but, true to Its allegiance, rested finally on bis brother, 
with a sort of yearning look of which he was hardly 
conscious. Evelyn seemed to read it, however^ as with 
a half sigh he said^ — 

"^ I'm going down now to finish my letters ; but I shaJl 
leave you in good hands. Only don't let him tire him- 
self, Mr. Randolph," and with one farewell touch on 
Willy's forehead he went away. 

" Dear Evelyn ! " exclaimed the child, with starting 
tears : *' he does take such care of me. He can't bear 
to think I'm going; and yet I am, Mr. Randolph," he 
went on, calmly^ as the latter seated himself beside 
him : " I know it. I feel I cannot be here much longer, 
and that is why I wanted to see you to-day, to ask 
you— " 

" What ? " said Mr. Randolph, encouragingly, noticing 
the timid fall in his voice. 

" Why, I wanted to ask you if you will sometimes 
come, to Evelyn, — as often as you can I mean, when I 
am gone ? He will miss me at first, I think, because 
you see he has had me so much with him lately. And 
oh, I thought," he continued, earnestly, " that you would 
talk to him now and then, and help him as you have 
helped me 1 You understand ". . . . 

"I do understand, my dear child," replied Mr. 
Randolph, as steadily as he could, " and I will surely do 
as you wish. But I think, — I believe that Sir Evelyn 
is changing even now. He has spoken to me only this 
very day as he never did before ; and I am sure, my 
little boy, that you have had much to do with it." 

" I ! Oh, what have I ever done, Mr. Randolph ! 
How often' I have grieved because I dared not speak to 
him as I longed to do. But he has let me read to him 
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sometimes, and now and then talk to him ; and I have 
prayed for him, ah, many and many a time. My dear 
Evelyn ! " he murmured, as if half-unconsciously. " Oh, 
if I could only know that I should see him again in 
heaven ! " 

"We must trust that in God's hands," replied Mr. 
Randolph, tenderly: "all things are possible to Him. 
And you know He has said, 'Whatsoever ye ask in 
prayer, believing ye shall receive/ " 

« Ah, that is beautiful ! " said Willy. 

He lay for a few moments with his eyes closed, and 
Mr. Randolph did not interrupt him. He opened 
them again, and clasping the hand he still held, said 
sweetly, — 

" And I wanted to see you once more, sir, to thank 
you for always being so very kind to me. IVe often 
wondered what I should have done if you had been 
diflferent." 

"And yet how frightened you were that first morning : 
do you remember ? You evidently thought me a most 
formidable personage then." 

" I know I did," said Willy, smiling. " But I thought 
learning Latin would be something very terrible. I 
used to see my cousins in Scotland in such trouble with 
theirs." 

"Yes. But you always brought me your Latin so 
well prepared that there was no reason for you to be 
a&aid, you see." 

" Ah, that was Evelyn ! He always made me say it 
over to him first. I used to go to him every morning. 
Those happy mornings!" he added, dreamily. Then 
after a pause, he said, " I should like Walter to have 
my desk, Mr. Randolph : it is such a nice one^ and he 
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was always so good to me. Will you give it him, with 
my dear love, when he comes home ? " 

Walter was Mr. Randolph's eldest son ; and though 
several years Willy's senior, had been from the first his 
staunch friend and protector. 

"Perhaps you may see him yourself, my child," he 
replied, in rather a husky voice. " He talks of being 
home by Saturday week." 

" No," said Willy, smiling peacefully : " I think not. 
I think before that / shall have gone home, Mr. 
Randolph. I can't talk about it much to Evelyn, it 
makes him so unhappy ; but I like to think of it. I 
long to be there, — except, — oh, its only the thought of 
leaving him, and that I can never do anything more for 
him, that makes me wish to stay ! " and the tears fell fast. 

Gently his kind friend soothed him. He reminded 
him how he had committed his beloved one into the 
best of all hands, and Idiat he must try and cast all his 
anxiety on the Saviour he trusted himself, who had 
promised so much to the simple asking of faith ; and 
soon Willy was tranquil again. 

" Will you pray with me once more ? " he whispered. 

Mr. Randolph knelt beside him, one little hand still 
in his own, and in a few earnest simple words com- 
mended the soul of his beloved little pupil into the 
hands of his merciful Redeemer. Then he prayed that 
his heart's desire might be granted, — that the brother 
he loved so devotedly might be made one of the Lord's 
own servants, and found at His right hand at last. 

This seemed to calm him wonderfully. From that 
time the only cloud that had shadowed him passed away. 
In the sweet assurance that the answer would come was 
lost even the thought and pain of the earthly parting. 
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" And now," said Mr. Randolph, as he stood over him 
and laid his hand on Willy's head, " the Lord bless thee 
and keep thee, the Good Shepherd watch over His little 
lamb, and bring him safely to His happy fold." And 
then stooping down, for the first and last time he folded 
him in his arms and kissed him tenderly. 

Willy clung to him with a mingling of surprise, love, 
and reverence. It was some minutes before either 
spoke. 

"Good-bye, my dear child," said Mr. Randolph, at 
last. " I must not stay longer." 

" Good-bye : and thank you so much, sir, for all you 
have done for me to-day. And oh, if I don't see you 
again here, I shall see you in heaven ! " 

Mr. Randolph could not trust himself to speak. With 
one farewell clasp he left him. But the last vision 
that he had of him sitting up there on his little couch, 
with the fading flush on his cheeks, and the unearthly 
beauty of the lustrous eyes that followed him so lovingly, 
never passed from his memory. It was some time before 
he could command himself sufficiently to go down- 
stairs. He did not wonder at his brother's grief now. 
He went and stood by one of the windows in the long 
corridor till the dimness had passed from his eyes. It 
was a lovely evening ; and as he looked out over the 
smooth lawns with their sunny terraces of flowers, now 
in all the radiance of their summer beauty, and on to 
the glassy waters of the lake, he thought of that fairer, 
brighter home to which that little pilgrim was hastening, 
and blessed God that at eventide it was indeed light 
with him. He turned then and went down-stairs. 

" Well," began Sir Evelyn, as he opened the library 
door ; but the look on Mr. Randolph's face stopped him. 
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" It i% well with him," he answered, earnestly. " Oh, 
how well ! " he added, no more. 

The two friends wrung each other's hand in silence, 
and Mr. Randolph went away. Sir Evelyn turned back 
into the room and for a long hour struggled with his 
sorrow. For the first time in his life he prayed from 
the very depths of his heart, and He who answers 
prayer heard and remembered him. 

What need to dwell on the days that followed ? The 
slowly failing strength, the gentle taking down of the 
frail earthly tabernacle. But all was so peaceful, so 
bright about Willy, it was difl&cult to realize that the 
end was near. It came at last. 

Evelyn was kneeling beside the bed, his arm sup- 
porting him, and the other hand clasping the little fingers 
that had instinctively sought his. Mrs. Humphreys 
was there, and Dr. Irvine too. He had been lying 
apparently unconsciouij for some time. All was so still, 
so calm, the faintest whisper might have been heard. 
There was a half-smile on his face, as if the parting 
spirit were even now holding converse with things 
beyond mortal ken, — as if 

*' Shadows of angel wings were there, 
Passing across those features fair." 

He opened his eyes. They fell upon Evelyn as he 
knelt beside him. 

" I thought I was there," he murmured. " Evelyn ! " 

" What is it, my darling ? " he asked, anxiously. 

"Tell me^the verse you've so often read to me about 
the valley, and fearing no evil." 

Evelyn knew it well, and softly repeated those beau- 
tiful, verses from the twenty-third Psalm :— 
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"'Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for Thou art with 
me ; Thy rod and Thy staflF they comfort me/ " 

** Ah, that is it ! " he said. '' I am passing through 
the shadow now. But He is with me, Evelyn ; so near, 
so precious ! " 

His eyes closed again for a minute : no one spoke. 

" Where is Mrs. Humphreys ? " he asked, presently. 

She came to his side. 

** I want to thank you for all you have done for me. 
But don't cry,— don't be sorry for me, dear Mrs. 
Humphreys : I am very happy ! " and he drew her down 
to him as he spoke, and kissed her fondly. " Take care 
of Eveljm," he whispered, " and don't let him grieve 
for me." 

*'0h, my sweet lamb," exclaimed poor Mrs. Humphreys, 
" how can I bear it ? It will break my heart to lose you ! " 

She could only return his embrace with silent fer- 
vency, and turn hurriedly away to hide her tears. 

** And aunt Caime and Laura : where are they ? Let 
me say good-bye to them too." 

As they in turn knelt beside him and received his 
last kiss, their bitter feelings may better be imagined 
than described. 

All this time his hand was fast in Evelyn's. He 
seemed uneasy if he were away from him for a moment 
now. When they were gone he turned towards him, 
and with an indescribable look of wistful tenderness 
once more laid down his head on his breast. 

** My darling child," whispered Evelyn, " haven't you 
tired yourself too much ? " 

" No : it is ov«r now." And then in tones too low 
for any one else to hear, he murmured : — 
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" Evelyn, my own Evelyn, what can I say to you ? 
You have been all the world to me ; and oh, how I have 
loved you ! " 

The effort Evelyn had been making for the last 
half-hour to control himself was beyond his strength, 
and now the deep sobs that shook his frame seemed to 
come from the very depths of a stricken heart. The 
child looked up anxiously. 

"Ah, no!" he whispered. "You mustn't. Don't 
grieve for me, Evelyn dear: I'm only going a little 
while before you. You'll come too : I know you will. 
Jesus will bring you to me." And as he spoke he 
clasped his arms about him, and the two were locked 
in a long embrace, — so fervent, so lingering, as if each 
felt it was the last on earth. 

And then he lay quite still again, only now and then 
his eyes were raised as if in prayer. So another hour 
passed ; but gradually a change came over him : it was 
a bright, a beautiful change. Surely the glories of 
heaven were unfolding before that childish soul, and 
lighting up the marble features ! 

Dr. Irvine was beside him now, his finger on the 
fluttering pulse ; Evelyn on the other side, supporting 
him as before. They were all watching, for they knew 
that the end was near. Once more the blue eyes 
opened ; and once more, true to the last, they rested 
on Evelyn with an expression of ineffable tenderness. 
His lips moved slightly, but they caught no sound. 

" Does he know me ? Oh, my child, speak to me 
once more ! " exclaimed Evelyn in his agony, hardly 
knowing what he said. 

" My Evelyn !" he murmured, with a last look of love, 
as his little fingers feebly closed over his again. He 
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lay still then, only that each breath seemed to grow 
fainter and fainter than the last Suddenly a look of 
joy irradiated his features, he gazed upwards as at some 
passing vision of glory: "Jesus!" was the one word 
that fell from the parted lips, as the eyelids drooped 
again. Evelyn felt the little hand relax its hold, and all 
was over ! 

Willy was at rest : the gentle spirit had passed to 
the God who gave it. Sweet child ! We will not wish 
thee back again ! Thy brief pilgrimage among us is 
over. But now hath dawned upon thee that bright 
day that knows no ending ; and safe in the bosom of 
the Saviour thou hast loved, thy rest shall for ever be. 

No words can paint his brother's grief when first he 
awoke to the consciousness that Willy was gone, — that 
the loving eyes would never beam on him again, nor 
the little voice murmur its welcome. It was almost by 
force at last that they got him from the room; and 
then, utterly worn out by all the grief and watching 
he had gone through, he fell into a long heavy sleep. 

What an awakening it was ! Dr. Irvine had hard 
work to make him take anything, though he had 
scarcely tasted food that day. 

" Oh, let me go back there," he exclaimed, brokenly : 
" I cannot rest here." And he saw that remonstrance 
was useless. 

The light came in softly through the shaded windows, 
and there on the little bed, where he had himself so often 
laid him, rested the fair sleeping form. The long fringed 
lids were closed for ever now, the golden curls fell in 
their wonted profusion round the marble brow: but, 
oh, what a smile of inefifable sweetness lingered there, 
telling, how unmistakably, of "heaven's peace within ! " 
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The hands were folded peacefully on the breast^ and 
pure white flowers were scattered over him. Evelyn 
stood motionless for a moment^ gating on the child he 
had loved so well. 

"Oh, my darling: my darling I" he exclaimed, sud- 
denly throwing himself on his knees beside the bed ; 
and for a while his grief was uncontroUable. But Dr. 
Irvine let it have its way, and gradually he grew 
calmer ; the liush of that sweet presence seemed to steal 
over his spirit and soothe it to rest. 

After that the one place where he loyed to be was 
that room, — Willy's little Bible always in his hand: 
and who shall tell the change that was wrought in 
that once proud spirit during those quiet hours ! Mr. 
Randolph was often with him ; his deep sympathy and 
words of hope and comfort sometimes seemed to fall 
like oil on the troubled waters ; at others, all attempts 
to comfort him were unavailing. Lady Rythesdale had 
come to him at once, and his friend Harry Wyndham 
was also at Alliston, 

The last day arrived : Evelyn seemed to go through 
it all as in a dream. * 

They laid his darling to rest in the sweet sunny spot 
he had himself chosen. But was it Willy he was 
leaving there ? No : he was with the angels far away ! 
Only the precious sleeping dust was committed to the 
quiet earth, in sure and certain hope that the morning 
of the resurrection should awaken it to life again. 

During the service he bore up tolerably ; but as he 
took his last look into the little grave, the barriers all 
gave way ; he was so completely overcome that his friend 
had to support him almost as if he had been a child ! 

For days after this he seemed in a sort of stupor. 
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wandering restlessly about^ and looking paler and 
sadder every day ; it was as if the interest of his life 
had been suddenly cut short, and the reaction of all he 
had gone through was telling upon him terribly. Lady 
Rythesdale grew uneasy : she looked upon him as one 
of her own children, and watched him with tender 
anxiety. 

At last she prevailed upon him to say that he would 
return with her to London, where the family were just 
on the eve of starting for the Continent ; for she felt 
that complete change was an absolute necessity for him. 
As long as he remained at Alliston, where everything 
so reminded him of Willy, he could not shake off his 
sorrow. His consent was very slow to gain, but when 
once it was settled no time was to be lost. 

The last evening before they left he was sitting 
alone in his room attempting to read ; but his thoughts 
were wandering back to the childish companionship 
that had once made those quiet hours so sweet to him. 
He threw down his paper, and was leaning with his 
arms on the table, his head bowed down upon them, 
when George came in to ask him some little question 
about tomorrow's start. 

" Oh, it does not matter," replied Sir Evelyn, wearily. 
"Anything they like, as far as I am concerned ! *' 

The sight of his master's grief was too much for 
poor George: he had just been in Willy's room, tenderly, 
putting away some of his little treasures, and his heart 
was very full. He attempted to speak, but his voice 
faltered. Sir Evelyn looked up: he seemed to realize for 
the first time the sorrow that faithful heart must have 
known for the little one he had served so devotedly. 
He held out his hand, saying, brokenly, " Ah, my poor 
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fellow, I understand : I know how you loved him ; " and 
for a moment ordinary distinctions were forgotten, and 
the two felt that they met on common ground. Sir 
Evelyn's head was bowed again, and he sat as before ; 
but from that hour Willy's faithful attendant had won 
a place in his master's regard that he never lost. 

The next morning they left AUiston. Gradually, very 
gradually, in the society of his young cousins, and in 
scenes of foreign beauty and travel, he began, in some 
measure, to recover: but Sir Evelyn was a changed 
man. Willy's Bible was still his constant companion 
and study; its holy lessons sank into his heart, and 
while life was still before him he turned to Him who, 
by the sending of this great sorrow, had drawn his 
heart to seek for rest in Himself alone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



'* I do not love thee ! No : I do not love thee ; 
And yet it seems that sometimes when I'm sad 
I envy e*en the deep blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be ghid ! '* 



*^ Alliston ! I seem to have heard that name some- 
where/' remarked Charlotte Forrester, as she glanced 
over the first column of the Times one day. May 
Leslie started: she looked up anxiously, but did not 
speak, and Charlotte read aloud. 

"On the 13th inst., at Alliston Park, 'Willy,' only 
and beloved brother of Sir Evelyn C. Alliston, Bart., 
and youngest son of the late Sir Hugh Alliston, aged 
ten years." 

May's work dropped from her hands, and with an 
inarticulate cry she rushed from the room. 

*'Dear me!" exclaimed Charlotte: "what is the 
matter with Marian ? I do remember now," she added, 
" that Lady Caime said she had been there with her 
for two nights : but surely she can't pretend to know 
much of them ! " 

"Oh, I know!" exclaimed Edith, as she followed 
her. 

" Dear Marian : what is it ? " And she put her arms 
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round her. "Is it, — can it be that dear little Willy 
that you've so often told me about ? " 

" Yes," faltered May : " it must be ; and I never 
knew he was ill. Oh, I did love him so ! What will 
his brother do ? " 

" I am so sorry for you ! " said Edith, lovingly. 

May felt soothed by the childish sympathy, though 
it seemed as if no one could enter fully into all she 
felt. How she longed to know all about him ; and yet 
how impossible it seemed, after that long, long silence. 
She knew well how Sir Evelyn would grieve ; but she 
could oflFer no word of sympathy. Truly, in that one 
manoeuvre Lady Caime had succeeded beyond her 
expectations ! 

Time passed on. Grace Eversley's marriage took 
place in August ; but still Sir Evelyn remained away. 
The coming back to Alliston Lady Rythesdale dreaded 
for him ; but it had to be gone through at last. So 
about the middle of November he returned, under the 
promise that he should spend Christmas at the Towers. 
It was a sad coming home, though by this time the 
first sharpness of his sorrow had passed away. He 
missed his little shadow, as he used so fondly to call 
him, at every turn. The study seemed very empty and 
still now ; and it was a long time before he could bring 
himself to go to the shrubbery walk and the old lime 
tree. Lady Caime and Laura wanted him to have 
people in the house, to " amuse " him, as they said. 
But this he utterly declined,— especially as his time at 
home was so short. 

On the first Sunday he walked alone to church, 
purposely leaving the house long before the others. He 
felt that he could bear no one near him as he passed 
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ihoii spot. A beautiful white marble slab now marked 
the spot where Willy was resting, bearing a simple 
inscription, and these lines below : — 

" Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 
The Beaper came that day : 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth 
And took my flower away ! '' 

It was some time before he recovered himself sufficiently 
to enter the church. The bell was dropping. Lady 
Cairne and Laura were already in the pew. 

Many eyes followed Sir Evelyn as he walked alone 
up the aisle, — ^anxious, sympathizing eyes, — for it was 
months since he had been seen there, and the steadfast 
look of sorrow on his face told how he had suffered. 
As he knelt in his own comer, and saw the little 
Prayer-book unused, beside his own, and the very foot- 
stool on which Willy had always been accustomed to 
stand, he was very near breaking down again. Ah, 
not one in that old church but missed the fair child 
they had so long been used to see there, ever at his 
brother's side ; often indeed encircled by his arm, with 
his golden head and sweet, serious eyes: not a heart 
but ached for " the one that was left " standing alone 
there now. 

Before Christmas Sir Evelyn returned to the Towers ; 
Lady Cairne and her daughter went to visit some 
friends ; and once more AUiston was silent and deserted. 
Part of the early spring he spent in Scotland, and then 
returned home again. But Lady Rythesdale would not 
let him be long there. It so happened, that this year 
his own house in town was undergoing extensive 
repairs and alterations, so she persuaded him to come 
to them for part of the season at least. He did not 
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seem to care, at present, for going about as usual, and 
they let him have his own way entirely, — to go out or 
remain at home, as he best liked, — which was the kindest 
as well as the wisest plan. He generally preferred 
being with Lady Rythesdale herself, though gossips 
asserted that the society of his beautiful young cousin, 
— Lady Ida Liscombe, — was not without its special 
attractions! However, that might be, ho was con- 
stantly his aunt's cavalier and escort, and her companion 
in her leisure hours. A peculiar tie seemed to bind 
him to her, dating from that time of his first great 
sorrow, when she had most supplied his mother's place. 
Sometimes even now, as in his boyish days, he would 
sit on a low seat beside her ; and as her fingers strayed, 
as of yore, through his dark curls, they would talk of 
those long-ago times, and sometimes, but not often, 
of Willy! His sweet memory was enshrined in his 
brother's heart of hearts: he could not often bring 
himself to mention him. So the days passed, and June 
had come round again. 

"I see there is a Concert at Rythesdale House, 
advertised for next week, mamma," said Julia Forrester, 
one morning at breakfast; ''and all the best singers 
are to be there. I should like to go very much : there 
are some half-guinea tickets to be had." 

"I am quite willing, my dear; especially as you were 
disappointed about going to the Opera last week. Which 
day is it ? " 

" Wednesday. We have no engagement, so Percival 
had better see after the tickets directly, hadn't he ? " 

*' How many shall you want ? " demanded that young 
gentleman, busily employed in cutting infinitesimally 
thin slices of ham. 
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*' Why, there will be mamma and me : Lotty won't 
go, of course, because of her throat; so that will be 
two, at any rate." 

'' And how about Marian ? " he asked ; having noticed 
the sudden flush on her cheek, when Julia mentioned 
Rythesdale House, though he little guessed the cause. 

" Oh, she may go if she likes ! " said Mrs. Forrester : 
'* but I don't think it will be much amusement to 
her." 

"And of course your 'humble servant,* as escort," 
said Percival, before May could reply. " Eh, mother ? " 

" Well, yes : we can hardly do without you. So you 
must get four tickets." 

Why was it that May looked forward so much to that 
concert ? She had never seen any of the Rythesdale 
family, though she knew all about them ; possibly it 
seemed some slight link with those long ago days that 
had passed for ever now. 

The day came at last. Rythesdale House was a 
splendid mansion facing Hyde Park : as they drove up 
under the grand portico, and were ushered into the 
magnificent entrance hall. May was lost in astonishment 
and admiration. Up the wide staircase they were con- 
ducted, and at last reached the saloons, in the first of 
which their places were. The softened light, the 
richly panelled walls and lofty proportions of the room, 
she thought at first could not be surpassed : but as she 
looked through the open folding-doors into the one 
beyond, it seemed like an enchanted region. Exquisite 
pictures hung on the walls ; flowers, statuettes, cabinets, 
and the choicest treasures of art abounded everywhere. 
She had never dreamed of an}'thing half so beautiful. 
Oh, if she could only go in and see it all ! There, too, 
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was the raised dais for the peifonners ; but the room 
she was in was at right angles with the other, to which, 
indeed, it was a sort of vestibule, only the end of it was 
visibla Presently the performers b^;an to arrive, and 
the concert commenced 

During the interval of a few minutes between the 
two parts of the performance. Lord and Lady Rythes- 
dale were seen walking together through the rooms, 
and there was a general taming of heads towards the 
door by which they had entered. They bowed here 
and there to those whom they recognized, and then 
passed on through the folding-doors to where their own 
special friends were. 

Lnmediately behind them came another couple, on 
whom all eyes were turned. 

" Oh, mamma ! " exclaimed Julia ; " did you ever see 
such a tall, distinguished looking man; and what a 
lovely girl, too ! Who can they be ? " 

A voice behind replied, " That is a nephew of Lord 
Rythesdale's, I forget his name ; and that is the cousin 
lie is engaged to. Lady Ida Liscombe. Isn't she beauti- 
ful ? People say they will be the handsomest couple 
in London." 

May turned. Her heart seemed to stand still: no need 
for her to ask who he was ! Her eyes were riveted on 
the face and form she so well remembered : how exactly 
the same he looked, except that, surely, there was a 
shade more gravity over him than there used to be. 
The same noble bearing and steady eye, nay, the very 
same graceful bending of his head, towards the fair girl 
on his arm, that she had seen before : yes, even when 
he had been speaking to her own little self! A strange 
feeling came over her, as she noticed her smiling look 
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up at him in answer to some slight remark. Oh, but 
she was beautiful ! dainty and fair, — a befitting bride 
for Sir Evelyn Alliston. So tried to think little May 
as they came nearer. 

They were close by now. "Would he turn this way, 
— ^would he see her ? She actually trembled : it would 
be such a strange time and .place for them to meet again. 
At that moment some one on the opposite side of the 
room caught his attention ; he turned his head, bowed 
and smiled^ and then he and his companion passed on, 
and were soon lost to sight in the dazzling regions 
beyond. 

Of the last part of the performance May could not 
have given much of an account ; her eyes were bent on 
her programme: and to Percival Forrester's repeated 
attempts at conversation she returned, it must be 
confessed, very short answers. 

The next morning at breakfast, Julia was expatiating 
to her sister on her hero of last evening. 

" I never saw such a handsome young man ! " she 
remarked. " There was something so noble and aristo- 
cratic-looking about him : he must be a lord or a duke, 
I'm certain ! " 

** That was Sir Evelyn Alliston," said May, in a low 
voice, feeling it impossible for her to remain silent. 
" He is a nephew of Lord Rythesdale's." 

"Alliston!" repeated Edith. ''Why, is it the Sir 
Evelyn, — Willy's big brother, that you have told me 
about ? " 

" Yes," said May, colouring, and vexed with herself 
that she could not help it. 

" Dear me ! " remarked Charlotte : " if you knew him 
80 well, I wonder he did not recognise you." 
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" He did not see me/* was the quiet reply, *' or I am 
sure he would have spoken." 

" Don't be too sure of that : people are not always so 
ready to see their country acquaintances in the height 
of the London season I *' 

" He was too much engrossed with his ' lady love ' to 
see anyone," observed Julia. " She is lovely Charlotte, 
—one of the Lady Liscombes." 

Just then Mrs. Forrester entered the room, and the 
conversation dropped. 

For some days after this, it seemed to May as if it 
were more difficult than usual to concentrate her 
thoughts and energies upon her daily round of duties : 
thoughts of that evening would intrude, and visions of 
the bright future of Sir Evelyn's chosen bride made the 
contrast of her own life seem more dreary. Charlotte's 
words often recurred to her, and yet she chided herself 
for trying to think there was nothing in them. Was 
it not most probable, that if by any chance she did 
meet him again he would not remember her ; or if he 
did, merely as the passing acquaintance of " long ago " ? 
She did wonder a little if ever she should see him : he 
was in London, certainly ; but how unlikely it seemed. 
She never went out at fashionable hours, or to fashion- 
able places ; and the season was fast passing now. 

July had come; the weather was hot and sultry: 
everyone who could was rushing away from London. 
The Forresters (with the exception of Mr. Forrester, 
his eldest son, and Julia, who had started for a long- 
talked-of trip to Switzerland) went to the sea-side as 
usual. May was thankful for the change: the fresh 
breezes seemed like new life to her, after the stifling 
air of London. The place was full of visitors, Edith 
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haxl many companions, with whom she constantly spent 
the afternoon, and then May was free to do as she 
chose. She would take a book and wander away along 
the sands to some sheltered nook among the rocks, and 
there sit and muse in tranquil enjoyment One day 
she had walked rather farther than usual, and was 
sitting, gazing out over the sea, lost in dreamy thought, 
when she suddenly became aware of someone being 
close beside her. She looked up, and her eyes met those 
of Sir Evelyn Alliston ! With a little cry she started 
up, hardly believing that her sight served her truly, 

" Miss Leslie I " he exclaimed, as he warmly shook 
hands with her: "is it possible ? I beg your pardon, 
though," he added, hurriedly. " Not ' Miss Leslie ' now, 
I imagine." 

She looked at him, wonderin^y. 

" Am I so much changed then. Sir Evelyn, that you 
don't remember me ! I am Marian Leslie, indeed." 

** But I was told, — I understood that you had changed 
your name," he replied, a little hesitatingly: "very 
soon, in fact, after you left Alliston." 

" Oh, no ! " she said, but found no more words : the 
swift colour and falling eye told him something of the 
truth nevertheless. 

" I was misinformed then," was the quiet reply, as he 
gazed at the downcast face, with its child-like brow and 
timid, changing hues, so exactly as he remembered it. 

But there was, — or May fancied there was, — a slight 
change in his voice when he spoke again. 

" You soon forgot Alliston, Miss Leslie. I know I 
had no right to expect otherwise ; and yet there was 
one I thought you would not have forgotten so soon." 

"Oh, why should you say that, Sir Evelyn!" she 
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exclaimed, with filling eyes. "How I have thought 
and longed to know all about him. It was only by the 
newspaper, at last, that I heard what had happened." 

He did not speak for a moment. 

" Ah, he never forgot you : he talked of you to the 
very last, and wondered why you never answered his 
little letters." 

" Letters ! '* And she looked up again now. ** I 
never had a single one from him ; though I waited and 
waited so anxiously, and then I thought he must have 
forgotten me ! " 

"You never had one!" he repeated, slowly. "And 
he wrote twice, to my certain knowledge. But if you 
had only written to him, Miss Leslie, then he would 
have known." 

" I could not — ," and she hesitated. " Lady Caime 
made me promise, at the last moment, that I would not 
write till I had heard from him ; and I felt so sure of 
that," she added, with a faint little smile, "that I 
promised." 

"There has been some unfair play here," he said, 
gravely; and even as he spoke, a suspicion flashed 
across his mind. " But, oh, how I wish you could have 
told him this ! " 

The look that came into his face was too much for 
May : her own fell again, and she burst into tears. 

All shadow of reproach had passed away now, as he 
stooped down and gently took one of her hands into 
his own. 

" You must not grieve at what I said. Willy never 
doubted you : he always said he knew you would not 
forget him, and that it was not your fault." 

" Oh, I cannot bear it 1 " sobbed poor little May. " To 
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think that I shall never see him again, and that I 
even seemed to have forgotten him« Why^ why did I 
not know sooner ! " 

'' I wish that had been possible : but^ indeed, you 
must not be unhappy about it any longer." 

" But you, Sir Evelyn, — ^you doubted me ! " she mur- 
mured, with a somewhat troubled look up at him. 

"Forgive me !" he exclaimed, earnestly, as he gently 
replaced her in her former seat. '* It did seem a little 
strange at first, — you can imderstand that ! But I 
might have known, — I might have been sure, — ^that it 
was not your doing. 

'' Do you remember this, Miss Leslie ? " he asked, 
presently ; and he put into her hands the little book 
she had given to Willy. '^It was his constant com- 
panion latterly, and he told me to give it back to you 
if ever I saw you again; but I feel, somehow, as if I 
could not part with it. Will you let me keep it now ? 
I have learned to love and value it almost as much as 
Willy did!" 

What a look of joy flashed through her tears. 

" Oh, yes : keep it ! Keep it always, Sir Evelyn : it 
seems to belong more to you than to me. Oh, I can 
never tell you," she continued, brokenly, " how much I 
thought of you then ! I knew what you must have 
gone through in losing him." 

" Yes," he replied, in a low, changed tone : " it seemed 
as if part of my very self were gone. I cannot speak 
of him to people in general ; but you knew and loved 
him, and you were one of the very few that he could 
talk to of the things he loved best : if I had only under- 
stood them sooner ! Oh, if I had my darling back again 
I should be one with him now, as I never was before ! " 

2a 
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" Thank God I " exclaimed May, inyoluntarilj. " How 
be would rejoice to know." 

** Perhaps he does : I like to think it is so. I know 
it is in answer to all his prayers for me that the change 
has come. My dear child ! " he mormurcd, and his head 
was bowed as he spoke. But his grief had lost its 
bitterness now : he knew and loved the hand that had 
stricken him, and could rejoice in the sweet assurance 
that the Saviour Willy had loved and trusted, was his 
own now, — that in Him they were indeed one for 
evermore ! 

For some minutes both were silent, and then they 
talked of him again ; and Sir Evelyn went on in low 
tones to tell her of the last cloudless days of the little 
one they had both loved so well : it seemed to soothe 
him to talk to her. The time passed, they hardly knew 
how. 

" There are one or two little things that he left for 
you," he said, presently. " I have got them all safely ; 
and I added one memento myself that I know you will 
value. When shall I see you again ? I could not 
trust them in any hands but your own." 

They were walking slowly back again now, in the 
direction of the town. 

" We shall be here for several weeks longer, I believe," 
replied May. " If you would not mind the trouble of 
leaving them for me, we are at No. 6, West CKff 
Terrace." 

"And you find London life very di£ferent from what 
you feared ? " he asked, presently : " at least, I should 
imagine so from what aunt Caime said." 

"What was that?" inquired his companion, rather 
breathlessly. 
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He told her the glowing colours in which her London 
surroundings had heen painted, and that that was the 
alleged reason of her speedy forgetfulness of AlUston. 
But gradually he drew from her something of the real 
state of affairs, different, indeed, from what he had 
supposed. 

" But I am trying to get used to it," she remarked, 
innocently. " Only I do get sometimes such a longing 
for the real country ! But do you know, Sir Evelyn, 
this is not the first time I have seen you lately. I was 
close to you once hefore, hut you did not see me." 

His atonishment was great : and then as she went on 
to explain, a remembrance of that conversation she had 
overheard recurred to her, she seemed to have forgotten 
it in their talk of old days. 

There was a plain gold locket hanging to his chain 
now, too, that she had never observed before : no doubt 
as to who was contained in that, she thought. 

I am with the Rythesdales again here," he said ; 
but they are going on to Torquay soon." 

" Why there he is at last 1 " exclaimed a merry young 
voice at that moment. "Well, Evelyn, you do keep 
your appointments famously : the horses were coming 
round as we left, and papa was calling for you." 

What a bright vision met May Leslie's quick look as 
she turned towards the speaker! She had been so 
absorbed in her talk with Sir Evelyn, that she had not 
noticed that they were nearing the inhabited world 
again. The fresh wind had tinted Lady Ida's cheek 
with unusual bloom, and as she raised her happy eyes 
to his she laughed merrily at his look of dismay, 

" You don't mean that it is five o'clock ! " he ejacu- 
lated, taking out his watch. " Well, you must let me 
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introduce Miss Leslie to you^ aunt Helen ; and then I 
will be off/' and he turned to Lady Rythesdale^ who 
was with her daughter, and who had been eyeing 
rather curiously the fair sweet face at her nephew's 
side. 

^ I have heard of you before, Miss Leslie/' she said, 
instantly holding out her hand ; '' so I hardly feel as if 
you were a stranger/' 

May was a little startled : what could she have heard 
about her ? 

Sir Evelyn had disappeared ; and now as they 
walked on Lady Rythesdale was so kind and pleasant, 
and Lady Ida so friendly, that she almost felt as if 
they were old friends. She could not help looking 
at the latter; her face had been imprinted on her 
memory since that night, — she would have known her 
anywhere ; and now^ with the additional charm of her 
graceful manner, she more and more understood Sir 
Evelvn's choice. 

Once as the young bride elect pulled off her glove to 
gather some seaweed, May noticed the splendid ring 
that sparkled on that third finger of her left hand. 
How happy, oh, how happy she must be I was her invol- 
untary thought. When they parted Lady Rythesdale 
expressed a hope that they should meet again : would 
she come and lunch with them some day ? and she told 
her their address. May thanked her gratefully, but she 
had not much hope of being allowed to go. 

'' Certainly not!" was Mrs. Forrester's reply, when she 
timidly preferred her request ''I wonder at your 
asking, Marian, when Edith was out all yesterday, and 
you know how her lessons have been neglected lately. 
Besides," she added, inadvertently letting out the real 
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reason, "I have no idea of your going there in that 
way ; Lady Rythesdale might have called upon me if 
she had wished to become acquainted with us properly." 

"Yes," remarked Charlotte, amiably; "and if Sir 
Evelyn Alliston is with his fiancee there, how pleasant 
it would be for you to be the third person, which you 
certainly would be, as you don't know the others." 

May said no more; but she wrote a little note to 
Lady Rythesdale, and posted it herself that very 
evening. 

It was with somewhat mingled feelings that she 
looked back upon that day when she retired to her 
own little room for the night. Again she had seen 
those two together, and sincerely she tried to rejoice in 
their happiness ; a weary little pain was at her heart, 
nevertheless: whence it came, she did not care to 
analyse, but she knew where it might be laid to rest ; 
albeit it was but a sigh that was breathed to heaven 
whose burden could not even to herself be put into 
words. 

The next afternoon it happened that she had to 
come up from the sands for the second volume of the 
book she was reading. No one was in the house just 
then. 

" There's been a gentleman inquiring for you. Miss," 
said Bridget, the little lodging-house servant : " but I 
said you was out, and he gave me a parcel for you; 
and I was to give it to no one else, so it's in your room 
now." 

"May hurried up; fearful lest in her absence it 
might have fallen into other hands ; but there it was, 
on the dressing-table. It contained two books that 
had been special favourites with Willy, and a little 
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crystal seal with the words " For ever," engraved upon 
it There was besides a closed envelope addressed in a 
handwriting she at once recognised. She opened it, 
and as she did so a beautiful golden curl twined round 
her fingers ; the tears started to her eyes, so vividly did 
it recall that fair childish face and form. Presently 
she went to her desk, and taking out a small box she 
opened it with a certain tiny key that always hung to 
her watch-chain. There lay a rather singular collection : 
two withered roses, a faded spray of Cape jessamine, a 
small scrap of paper, the writing on which bore a strong 
resemblance to that on the envelope, — though it only 
seemed notes of the arrival and departure of trains 
between London and AUiston, roughly jotted down. 

Ah, little May, we will not look too closely at you 
now, as you take up the little relics one by one, and 
replace them tenderly. 

"Why do I keep them now?" she murmured to 
herself; but she laid the little seal and the fair curl 
beside them, shut and locked the box, and soon after 
went downstairs. 

Edith was safely disposed of with some companions 
that afternoon; and May seeing that the sands were 
becoming very crowded, turned up a quiet looking 
road, that looked as if it might lead into some fields at 
last. She had not gone far when slie perceived two 
figures approaching, one of whom she instantly recog- 
nised as Lady Ida Liscombe, evidently attended by 
her maid. She hardly thought she would remember 
her ; but as they met, Lady Ida exclaimed, — 

"Oh, Miss Leslie, is it you! Have you found out 
this walk, too ? " 

" No," replied May, warming at once to the cordial 
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manner of her new friend : " I never was here hefore. 
I was only trying to find some quiet place where I 
could sit down and read." 

" There is a lovely place just inside that gate, with 
a felled tree for a seat : let us go and try it, shall we ? 
You can go on Norris, if you like," she added, turning 
to her maid ; " I know you will be in a hurry to get 
home, and I shall have a companion now." 

Norris obeyed ; and the two girls seated themselves 
comfortably in the pleasant shade. 

"The sands get so crowded," observed Lady Ida, 
" that I never care to be there all day ; and I felt as if I 
should like a real country walk this afternoon, — so as 
mamma and Constance were out driving, I got leave to 
come. It isn't often they will spare me now," she 
added, with a smile. 

May looked up inquiringly. 

*' Ah, I forgot you did not know. But I shall have to 
leave them altogether before very long. I am to be 
married this year, — at least, so somebody says: and then 
you know — " she did not finish her sentence, but the 
happy face spoke for itself. 

" I heard a rumour of that sometime ago," returned 
her companion, trying to speak just as usual. "I heard 
it in London; besides I could not help seeing some- 
thing the other day when you took your gloves off to 
gather that red sea-weed, that made me quite sure. 
What a beautiful ring it was 1 " 

"Yes," replied Lady Ida, showing it to her: "it is 
my own choice. I always said if I were ever engaged 
I should like a ruby and diamond heart;" and she 
looked at it lovingly. " But I have something here that 
I value even more: would you like to look at it?" 
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She unclasped firom her throat a jewelled locket on 
which the initialB "K A." were entwined with her 
own. 

For one moment May felt aB if she would rather not 
look. Was not that face engraved somewhere more 
indelibly than in the most perfect of minatures ? Lady 
Ida opened it and laid it in her hand. She started ! 

** This I '' she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

Instead of the dark^ grave handsome features she 
had expected to recognise ; a bright face^ with laughing 
blue eyes and curling flaxen moustaches^ met her 
bewildered gaze. 

''Who is it?'' she murmured at last. "I cannot 
understand." Lady Ida laughed merrily. 

" Why, Miss Leslie, you look as if you had seen an 
apparition I That is Lord Anstruther, — my fianc^/' she 
added, in a lower tone, a slight flush overspreading her 
face. " I thought you knew — *' 

"Yes: but I thought, — I had heard — ^" stammered 
May, " that you were engaged to your cousin, — to — ^to 
—Sir Evelyn AUiston I " 

** Oh, how amusing I Then that report has reached 
you too. Oh, dear no : I love dear old Evelyn as if he 
were my brother, but as to marrying him, — why I am 
as afraid of him as possible ! He has become so dread- 
fully grave lately : I am sure he thinks me sadly giddy 
and wild." 

May was silent. How very strange it all seemed, 
and yet as she gazed at the beautiful face beside her, 
she almost wondered at Sir Evelyn's impenetrability. 

"I heard it mentioned in London as such a certainty," 
8he remarked at last, " that I never doubted it for a 
moment" 
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"Tes: we were several times coDgratulated about 
each other in town this season ; but the only person I 
ever allowed to be taken in about it was that odious 
Lady Caime. Oh, I forgot though/' she exclaimed: 
" Lady Caime is a friend of your's, isn't she ? " 

''Why, no," was the quiet reply; "not much of a 
friend I think. What did she say to it ? " 

" Oh, she was wonderfully chagrined^ though she tried 
not to show it. I believe she thought hq meant to 
marry her daughter, but she changed her ground most 
cleverly, and said she had known of our engagement 
for a long time, just with an air as if she had been 
Sir Evelyn's confidante, you know. She was charmingly 
taken in, I must say, though we had to undeceive her 
at last." 

"How very amusing!" laughed May: "I can so 
fancy it. Do you know where she is now ? " 

"In town, somewhere, I believe. She comes occa- 
sionally to look after her ' dear Evelyn.' " And Lady 
Ida mimicked her peculiar tone. "But you know 
mamma and she never did take much to each other ; 
and as for Evelyn, I am sure he is getting quite tired 
of her. I do wish he would marry," she continued, 
energetically: "he would be so much happier; wouldn't 
he?" 

May found no reply to that; but they chatted on 
about all sorts of things, till at last it was time to 
return. Just as they reached the town the carriage 
overtook them. It was getting rather late, so Lady Ida 
had to take a somewhat hurried leave of her new friend 
and join her mother and sister. 

The next day was wet: the rain poured down in 
torreote, so there waa no going out for anyone. By 
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the papers the morning after, May saw that the 
Rythesdales had all left She had never even seen 
Sir Evelyn since that first time. How often she 
thought over that interview, and now moat likely she 
should never see him ^;ain. Well, she was veiy 
thankful, at any rate, that she had had an opportunity 
of explaining several thingii to hioi ; for she would not 
have liked him to think her ungrateful for all his 
old kindness to her I 

" Your grand friends did not see so very much of 
yOQ after all," remarked Charlotte Forrester, that same 
evening. " I see they have all left to-day." 

"Yes," was the quiet reply: "I hardly expected to 
see them again, for I knew they were leaving soon." 

" Ah, ' tuft hunting ' never answers ! " continued 
Charlotte. " Those sort of people are civil enough just 
when it suits them ; but they are not to be depended 
on : it always means nothing." 

"Whatever they mean," returned May, rather hotly, 
" I have never met with such real kindness as I have 
from them in my whole life. I only wish ", . , , 

But she checked herself, and ^most directly left the 
room. 

"Dear me," exclaimed Miss Forrester, "how very 
hoity-toity we are getting about our titled acquain- 
tances ! I'll tell you what, mamma," she added, deter- 
mined now to speak out on a subject she had long 
meditated ; " I think it would be a very good thing if 
)uld get rid of Marian now : she is growing so very 
1 in her notions, just because these people have 
3n to her. She ought to find her own level, and go 
where where she would not be spoiled and petted 
le ha« been with you ; besides, it would be the 
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making of Edith if she could go to school here, at the 



sea." 



It may be .remarked that Miss Forrester had latterly 
become more and more jealous of May. Her refined 
beauty and winning grace had often caused her to 
become, though most unconsciously, a very decided 
rival ; and she noticed impatiently the undisguised 
looks of admiration that fell upon her, — instead of 
herself, — when they happened to be out together. Her 
jealous dislike increased daily. Mrs. Forrester entirely 
agreed with her daughter, but there were diflBculties in 
the way. 

" I think it would be a first-rate plan, my dear ; but 
what would your father say ? I don't believe he would 
ever consent." 

" Oh, yes : mamma ! We could manage it beautifully 
now that he is away. You could write and say that 
Dr. Russell strongly recommends sea air for Edith, and 
that you have heard of a nice school for her. And after 
all you need not lose sight of Marian, for I'll tell you 
what IVe just thought of," she added, energetically. 
"You remember that nice Mrs. Vincent, in Chester 
Square, who spoke to you about a governess for her 
little girls: that would be just the very thing for her. 
She would be as happy as a queen there, and quite close 
to us. Do let us write, at all events." 

Mrs. Forrester, although with many misgivings, 
allowed the letter to be sent, and herself wrote to her 
husband. By return of post came a letter from Mrs. 
Vincent, saying that she would like to have an inter- 
view with Miss Leslie, whose appearance and manner 
had already pre-possessed her, though they had only 
met once. Could she come up to town on the following 
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Thursday, to 18, Chester Square ? If they agreed upon 
terms, etc., she could stay then and there ; if not, she 
would be glad for her to stay for the night, and she 
could return to Mrs. Forrester's the next day. 

All this was very satisfactory, and Charlotte rejoiced 
at the success of her plan. Mrs. Forrester was con- 
siderably relieved at the quiet way in which May 
received the announcement of the change that awaited 
her : she had expected a scene ; but probably her own 
conscience upbraided her more than she liked to own 
for thus casting out on the world the orphan child of 
her once loved friend. In her better moments she half 
repented; but Charlotte's influence with her mother 
was great, — ^besides, anything in the shape of a rival to 
the interests of her own children must be removed at 
any cost. May herself could not feel any great sorrow 
at leaving. Her life had not been a particularly happy 
one; and though she would not have chosen to encounter 
another entrance among strangers, still she felt she 
could not possibly remain where she was no longer 
wanted. She knew too that all loas right, — ^all ordered 
for her in love and wisdom beyond her own. 

Edith was at first loud in her lamentations; but 
Charlotte drew such vivid pictures of the delights of 
school life at the sea-side, that gradually she became 
reconciled. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"The momenta are past and her fean are at rest, 
Like a beautiful dream joy steals o'er her breast ; 
While the planet above and the quiet blue sea 
Are pledged to his love and his constancy I " 

On the Tuesday of this week there was to be a large 
pic-nic given by some friends of the Forresters, to which 
they were all invited, Edith included. 

" I daresay I could get you an invitation, Marian, if 
you wished it," Mrs. Forrester had said ; " but I thought 
as it was your last day but one, you would be busy, 
and would not care to go." 

May said she much preferred staying behind. She 
was glad of one undisturbed day in which to take a 
quiet leave of some of her favourite haunts: one or 
two of them endeared by strangely pleasant memories ! 
After her solitary dinner she went upstairs to get ready. 
Her simple toilette was completed by two or three 
lovely flowers that Edith had given her the day before, 
which she fastened in her dress, just making a radiant 
spot of colour where it was needed, and then she sallied 
forth. 

" My ! " exclaimed Bridget, as she passed, " whatever 
some folks does to themselves I can't make out ! She 
looks as beautiful as a princess to-day ! " 

Bridget's were not the only admiring eyes that 
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followed May thai aftemooo. But she walked on quite 
uncoDBcioas of them, feeling very sober, if the truth 
must be told ; for though there were no strong ties to 
break in leaving the Forresters, still it seemed as if 
the only semblance of a home were passing away now. 

She had not gone very &r, when she suddenly looked 
up and saw a figure on the other side the street which 
actually made her heart give a great leap. Surely she 
must be mistaken. But no : Sir Evelyn Alliston was 
crossing over, and in another minute had shaken hands 
with her. He did not speak at first : possibly the very 
fair vision that met his eye was more than even he had 
looked for. 

" Which way are you going, if I may venture to ask. 
Miss Leslie ? " he said, then. 

'' I was only going down to the sands. All the others 
are away at a pic-nic ; but this is my last day here but 
one, so I did not care to go : I wanted to have a good 
farewell of the sea.'' 

He had turned, and was quietly walking back with 
her in the direction of the shore. 

"Your last day, did you say? I thought I under- 
stood that you would be here for several weeks longer ? ^ 

'* Yes : Mrs. Forrester and her daughters will ; but I 
am leaving them. They do not want me for Edith any 
longer, so I am going to live with another lady." 

He looked at her, inquiringly. 

''Pardon me: how do you mean? Are you going 
back to your friend in Scotland, that you once told 
me of?" 

''No, Sir Evelyn/' she replied, flushing, and speaking 
with some difficulty. " I am going to be a governess. 
I have no home, you see," she added^ simply; "so it 
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has happened, very opportunely, that a friend of Mrs. 
Forrester's should just now be in want of one." 

Her companion was absolutely silent for a moment. 
The look on his face almost made her think she had 
unwittingly offended him; but his next words quite 
set her at rest again. They were just in his usual tone. 

" How beautiful that purple line of shadow is across 
the water!" 

"It is," she replied. "I have noticed it several 
times." 

They walked on past the place where he had first 
found her that other time they met, and then, under 
the shadow of a huge projecting rock, she was permitted 
to rest at last. For some minutes they stood silently 
watching the changing lights and shadows on the 
summer sea. No one was near them ; only now and 
then a sea-bird would pass swiftly, with its strange 
wild cry. 

" I thought you had left, Sir Evelyn," said May, at 
last. " I saw Lady Rythesdale's departure in the paper 
some days ago." 

" Yes," he replied, with a rather singular look at her, 
" I had : but I found I had left something behind me 
here that I did not wish to lose, hopelessly; so I came 
back again." 

" And have you found it ? " she asked, with innocent 
interest. 

" It certainly is not in my own possession now, Miss 
Leslie, if that is what you mean. Supposing," he con- 
tinued, rather suddenly, — ^"supposing I were to ask 
your help in the matter, what would you say ? " 

" Oh, yes ! " was the eager reply. "Anything I can I 
will gladly do. What is it?" 
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** And if it involved a piece of veiy decided trust in 
me, would you still be willing ? " 

His voice was somewhat moved and changed. May 
looked up at him. 

"Why, yes, Sir Evelyn/' she replied, in a very child's 
tone. " Do you think that I would not ? " 

" I did not mean to imply that," he said, very gently, 
noticing the flush that overspread her face ; " but, — I 
may as well tell you at once, — do you know that it all 
depends on you, Miss Leslie, whether I go back a poorer, 
or an immeasurably richer man than when I came 1 " 

Her heart beat fast. Her hands clasped each other 
nervously ; but she could not speak. 

"Yes," he continued, low. "I shall soon be going 
back to AUiston : and it is a dreary home to me now. 
Tell me," and the tone grew intense in its earnestness : 
'' must I go back alone ? " 

One swift inquiring upward glance she gave; but 
the look that met her's was unmistakable in its meaning. 
Her head drooped again. Sir Evelyn had to bend low 
to catch the almost whispered reply ; but apparently it 
satisfied him, for she was drawn into his arms then, 
and clasped close, as he murmured, " My own at last ! " 

Silently still she stood : such a glow of new strange 
happiness growing up around her as almost seemed to 
her like a dream. 

" When will you speak to me again ? " he said, pre- 
sently, raising the downcast face, and gazing into the shy 
eyes that were half veiled still. " Have you found out 
now what it was that I had so irrecoverably lost here ? " 

In lovely bewildered confusion she stood before him. 

" Oh, how little I knew what you meant ! " she 
stammered. " How could you ? " 
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''How could I what?" he asked, laughing. ''How 
could I ask you to help me ? Well, you see now how 
useless it would have been to have asked anyone 
else ! " 

*' Oh, but you mustn't say so, Sir Evelyn ! I am 
afraid : I am, indeed I " she hesitated 

''What are you afraid of? I can't have you fear 
anything now that you have given me the right to take 
care of you." 

'* Ah, that is the very thing ! " and her voice trembled. 
" I hardly know how to say it : but I am afraid you 
will not find me what you expect. I know so little of 
the ways of the world, and am so inexperienced. I am 
afraid lest you should be disappointed in me ! " 

But the answer she got to that silenced her effectually. 

" Child," he whispered, presently, '* that was the very 
thing that drew me to you, the very thing I have been 
longing for. I am tired of the world and its emptiness. 
I wanted something fresh and sweet, like-^like your 
flowers there," he added, as he looked down at them ; 
their delicate purity seeming in his eyes no unfit emblem 
of the fair young girl, in the tender dawn of her early 
womanhood, who was standing beside him now. " There 
was something else too," he added, lower, '' more precious 
to me even than that : I know our love will not be for 
this life only." 

"Oh, no," she murmured: "that is the happiest 
thought of all ! " and then it seemed instinctively the 
hearts of each turned towards Willy. 

" Ah, if he had but known of this," said his brother, 
presently, "how he would have rejoiced 1" and then 
there was a pause4 

" What will Lady Caime say ! " exclaimed May, at 

2b 
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last^ as if she had been going over the subject very 
busily, and the words escaped her almost unawares. 

'' I think she will be rather astonished/' replied Sir 
Evelyn, in an amused tone. " But she has always known 
that her home with me could be but a temporary one, 
— ^that when another Lady Alliston appeared she must 
resign." 

Lady Alliston ! How strangely it sounded. Was it 
possible that she, little May Leslie, was really to become 
his wife, and call the princely house she so well remem- 
bered " home ! " 

She did not reply, but stood gazing out over the sea. 
Sir Evelyn gazed at something nearer. 

** And how soon will my little sunbeam be willing to 
redeem her promise ?'' he asked, presently. '' I see no 
reason for delay. What does she say ? " 

Again the quick half-timid glance was raised to his; 
but she hid her face once more on his breast, as she 
whispered, — 

" Just as you wish : I have no one but you now." 

His thanks were given tenderly, even before he 
spoke. 

'' My darling, how shall I reward yon ! But I long 
so to have my treasure in my own safe keeping that you 
must forgive me. What is the shortest possible time I 
must allow you for the wonderful preparations that 
ladies seem to think so all-important on these occasions, 
— and which, by the way, aunt Rythesdale made me 
promise to let her superintend, — ^provided, of coure, that 
I succeeded in what I came back for." 

How the roses blossomed now. 

** Lady Rythesdale I Did she know : and 'what did 
she say 7 " 
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''She gave me her blessing with all her heart, from 
the first moment she saw you, and indeed a little 
before." 

** But how could she ? " exclaimed May, involuntarily. 

*' Oh, what a child it is ! " laughed Sir Evelyn, fondly. 
" How long do you suppose it is since the idea first 
presented itself to me, or how long ago I should have 
spoken, if that report had not stopped me, eh ? " 

But he got no answer to that The sea murmured 
on, its low dreamy song, while in each heart was whis- 
pering that strange sweet joy that comes to us but 
once in a life time. The parting had to come at last, 
nevertheless, for Sir Evelyn had to catch the last train 
that would take him back that night. 

" Aunt Rythesdale wants to have entire possession of 
you till she makes you over into my hands, so I shall 
have you again in two days, little woman," he whis- 
pered, as he held her close. " But I hardly know how 
to let you go." 

They walked back together; and it was settled that 
as Lady Rythesdale was leaving Torquay for London 
the very day May had fixed for her journey thither, 
they should meet at the station and go on together to 
Rythesdale House. How dijBFerent a destination to what 
she had anticipated but a few hours ago I She was to 
write to Mrs. Vincent, of course ; but Sir Evelyn made 
her promise to say nothing to the Forresters till she 
was safely away : even now he seemed half-fearful lest 
anything should come to rob him of his treasure. 

And then he was gone. May watched him till he was 
outof sight: his tall figure distinguishable as usual above 
all others. But what a thought it was that he belonged 
to her now, — ^that nothing could ever separate them 
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again, — ^that the treasure of his great love was her own 
for evermore ! For the rest of the way home she felt 
as if she trod on air : never had the sunset glory seemed 
so beautiful, — ^never did all nature look so lovely in her 
eyes. When she reached her own little room everything 
looked so familiar, it seemed impossible to believe that 
such a change had been wrought in her whole life since 
she went out that afternoon. Instinctively the sweet 
burden of her new-found happiness was laid at the feet 
of Him who had been the tender guide of her youthful 
days: sweeter and happier too as coming from His 
hand. 

The Forresters returned rather late. They were tired 
and somewhat out of sorts, withal. Perhaps the day had 
not entirely answered their expectations : possibly some- 
thing in May's unconsciously happy face irritated 
Charlotte, for she was unusually spiteful and exacting 
that evening. But it all fell off from little May as dew 
from a rose-leaf: such a spring of new pure joy was 
withiD. And what an awakening it was next morning. 
Who does not know that first half-confused feeling, 
whether of joy or sorrow, that comes to us when any 
great crisis of our life has passed. Could it really be 
to her that such brightness had come ! 

That day she was busy with packing. Little had 
she dreamed when she put those things together under 
what circumstances she should return. 

Edith was by turns loud in her lamentations at part^ 
ing from her dear Marian, and eager in her anticipations 
of the joys of school life. After she had gone to bed, 
Mrs. Forrester delivered herself of a little moral lecture, 
by which it is hoped her hearer duly profited. 

"I hope you will be happy in your new home. 
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Marian/' she said ; "^ but you roust not expect it to be 
such as you have had with us." 

*' I do not in the least," replied May simply, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

"IVe no doubt Mrs. Vincent will be very. kind to 
you, and let you come and see us, sometimes ; but, of 
course, you won't be treated like one of the family, as 
you have been here. It is well to be prepared, for a 
great change in our circumstances often takes us by 
surprise otherwise." 

** It does indeed 1 " was the quick reply. But what a 
bound her heart gave at the words, and what a happy 
smile curled the comers of her mouth ; though she was 
bending too low for anyone else to see it 

" By the way, what time do you start in the morn- 
ing?" pursued Mrs. Forrester. "I forgot to ask you 
before." 

'' The train leaves at eleven something, — I think ten 
minutes past" 

'' Oh, then," exclaimed Charlotte, " we must do as I 
said, mamma: it will never do to keep the Egertons 
waiting ! " 

'* I am afraid not Our friends, the Egertons, want 
us to go with them to Valehead in the morning, so I 
am afraid, my dear Marian, we shall not be able to see 
you off, as we start at ten ; but you will not mind that, 
as you will have to travel alone all day/' 

" Not in the least : pray don't think of me ; I shall 
do perfectly well" And then they said " Good night : " 
Mrs. Forrester trying to feel satisfied that she had done 
everything that could possibly be required of her. 

The next morning she and her daughters set off at 
ten; tak^^ig leave of May very much in the manner 
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that might hare been expected. Edith dung tearfully 
to her at the last, but was impatiently called away by 
her sister, as the carriage was waiting. 

When they were gone, May completed her prepara- 
tions ; gave a book and a few kind words to Bridget, 
whose heart she had completely won, and then said 
*' Good bye " to good Mrs. Burrowes, the land-lady. The 
latter was quite motherly in her care of her ; comment- 
ing in no measured terms on the want of feeling shown 
by Mrs. Forrester and her daughters, in letting ** that 
pretty young creature go oflF by herself; shame on 
them: for she's worth the whole lot of them put 
together, any day ! Jemmy, my boy," she added, "just 
you run down to the station, and be ready to see to 
Miss Leslie's luggage : I'll give you sixpence when you 
come back." 

Jemmy set off, nothing loth ; possibly something in 
the face and Yoice that thanked him was a greater 
incentive than even his mother's sixpence ! May felt a 
little anxious as they neared the station. Supposing 
the two she was expecting to meet her there should 
have missed in any way: what should she do then? 
But as she reached the door she saw Sir Evelyn waiting; 
for the train was just in. How wonderful it seemed, 
that he should be waiting for "her, — that she should 
have a sort of right in him now, to be taken care of 
and looked after ! 

His greeting was all that it could be under the 
circumstances ; for the platform was crowded, and there 
was no time for many words. He took her at once to 
Lady Rythesdale, whose kind, almost motherly, welcome 
was doubly sweet, after the coldness of those she had left. 

The journey was a very different thing to her from 
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any she had had lately ; the surrounding of love and 
care strangely new and sweet. Lady Rythesdale was 
soon amiably absorbed in her book, and took no appa- 
rent notice of her companions. 

Meanwhile Jemmy Burrowes had returned home, 
perfectly wild with delight at being the pqssessor of a 
whole half-sovereign, that Sir Evelyn had given him 
when he discovered on whose service he had come. 

" Oh, mother," he cried, " look what I've got ! " 

" Why, my boy, there must be a mistake : it can't be 
for you." 

'' Yes : the gentleman gave it me hisself, and thanked 
me for taking care of Miss Leslie's things: she was 
with him then." 

Whoevercanhebe,now?" soliloquised Mrs. Burrowes: 
I'm glad though, anyhow, as she had some one to take 
care of her." 

There was another lady too," pursued Jemmy; 
''and they both seemed to be taking care of Miss 
Leslie : she was looking so happy like. And when they 
got into the train, mother, there were two men waiting 
on them ; one in black, and the other's coat was all 
over beautiful gold buttons and yellow lace." 

All this, with sundry embellishments of her own, did 
Mrs. Burrowes retail into the astonished ears of Mrs. 
Forrester and her daughter when they returned : 
she retired perfectly satisfied with the result of her 
communications. 

It was not till the next morning, however, that their 
amazement reached its climax. A letter, with a coronet 
on the seal, and dated from Bythesdale House, in a 
handwriting utterly unknown to Mrs. Forrester, awaited 
her on the breakfast table. Sir Evelyn wrote himself. 
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and flocloaed a few lines from May, annonnciDg tlie«r 
eDgagement, and intended marriage at the end of the 
month. 

The exclamations, the dismay, the hewilderment that 
e&sued, words are pow^'less to depict. For once in 
her life Mrs. Forrester felt that she had heen sigoally 
mistaken I One more surprise, however, yia» in reeeire. 

It happened that Fercival Forrester was coming 
down that week, &om Saturday till Monday, as he bad 
done on several former occasions. He knew, of course, 
that May was leaving ; but was, on the whole, rather 
glad than otherwise. He was a great friend uf Mrs. 
Vincent's, and knew he would have more opportunities 
of seeing her in peace there than at home. 

" Where is Marian ? " he asked, presently, when he 
had heen in the house sometime, and she had not 
appeared. 

" Haven't you heard ? " exclaimed his sister. " She 
is gone." 

" Gone already ! You surely did not let her travel 
up alone ? " 

"Bead that," said Mrs. Forrester, and she put ^r 
Evelyn's letter into his band. He read the first half 

aother," be exclaimed, in a tone of anguish, 

lid have told me this before ! " his head sank 

ands as he spoke. 

7b\, my dear boy, what do you mean ? Surely 

not in earnest when you pretended to care fijr 

Muian?" 

11 never care for anyone else," he groaned. 

new, — I knew she was too good for me. She 

t was no use ; but like a fool I have gone on 
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boping, hoping. Oh, my little Marian ! " he murmured, 
brokenly, ** how can I give you up ? *' He started from 
his seat as he spoke, and hastily leaving the room was 
seen no more that night 

The feelings of the other two reached their climax 
then, especially as Mrs. Forrester recalled a certain 
conversation she had once had with May concerning 
her son. 

Surely her unloving conduct towards the orphan girl 
had recoiled on herself now with tenfold vengeance ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

" The maiden's dimpled cheek 

At that loved voice still deeper glows : 
The quivering lips in vain would seek 
To hide the bliss her eyes disclose/* 

As May reached the grand entrance of Rythesdale 
House, it struck her that she had once befor-e entered 
that very portico and passed up that same magnificent 
staircase. Little had she then dreamed that next time 
it would be as the affianced bride of almost a son of 
the house I Dinner was served in the library ; for as 
they were only to be in town for three or four days, the 
saloons were not thrown open. 

The next morning Lady Rythesdale took possession 
of her, directly after breakfast, for a long day's shoppiDg ; 
telling Sir Evelyn, who was looking rather disconsolate, 
that he must amuse himself as best he could, and expect 
to see nothing more of her till dinner-time ! They had 
a busy day. Lord and Lady Rythesdale had insisted 
on supplying the " trousseau," exactly as if she were a 
daughter of their own; and a very dainty and beautiful 
one it promised to be, for no expense was spared. 

In the evening, after dinner, they had adjourned to 

the boudoir. Lady Rythesdale was called away, and 

'^r Evelyn had not yet come up. May was standing 

le among the flowers in the window. She was 
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dressed simply in white, natural flowers in her hair, 
and looking perhaps more unconsciously lovely than we 
liave ever seen her look before. 

Someone, however, was not unconscious of it. He 
stood for a moment before he spoke. 

" Comparing notes with your namesakes ? " he asked, 
as he came to her side and saw her bending over an 
exquisite, half-opened rosebud. ** Don't ask me which 
I think the most perfect specimen : I might shock you 
if I gave my opinion." 

The rose tint in the uplifted face well matched that 
of her dainty rival. 

" Why, when did you come in here ? " she exclaimed. 
" I never heard you." 

" Not 'more than half an hour since," he answered, 
laughing. "But, come here: I want to show you 
something." 

He drew her to a seat beside him as he spoke, and 
then from a small morocco case he drew a ring, the 
like of which May had never seen before. It was a 
plain thick band of gold, with one magnificent brilliant, 
clear set ; and taking her left hand (such a tiny thing 
it looked in his), on the third finger there presently 
sparkled the glittering jewel. 

"Oh, how beautiful!" was her involuntary exclama- 
tion ; but her lip trembled, and she added no more, as 
she drank in all the sweet reminders the action seemed 
to bring with it. But she raised her head and gave 
him the only reward he asked for then, and then they 
sat and talked on till the twilight shadows fell. 

The next day Lord Rythesdale and his daughters 
arrived from Torquay. What a happy party they were ! 
And among them all little May was petted and caressed 
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in a way tbat mieht have spoiled many another; but 
the long months of quiet patient duty had but served 
to prepare her for this bright sunshine of love and 
joy. There was a nameless *' something'* about her 
now that added a wondrous tenderness and charm to 
her exceeding loveliness : they were all delighted with 
her, and congratulated Evelyn, warmly, on the prize he 
had won. 

On Monday, Lord Liscombe joined thetn : full of life 
and spirits as usual. He had never seen May before. 

** Why, Evelyn," he exclaimed, when he first found 
himself alone with him, '' what a lucky dog you are 1 
I was fairly dazzled just now : I hardly thought any- 
thing mortal could be so perfect" 

Evelyn laughed. 

" I think you're about right, old fellow ; but it strikes 
me it's as well you didn't see her first : I might have 
had a dangerous rival." 

'' Well, as to that, I should have been over head and 
ears in no time; but as to rivalling ^ou," he added, 
with an admiring look of mock despair at the fine face 
and figure beside him, — ^ bah : I don't think my chances 
would have been worth much I " 

Lord Liscombe was still true as ever in his allegiance 
to his cousin, and henceforth it is not too much to say 
that his chivalrous devotion to May nearly equalled it. 

On the following Thursday they were to leave for the 
Towers, all but Sir Evelyn, who was obliged to return 
to AUiston to make various arrangements, preparatory 
to the great event, and to announce to Lady Cairne the 
necessity of her departure at last. She was, however, 
just then away in Scotland ; for, not anticipating 
Evelyn's return for several weeks, she had gone to visit 
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her sister in Perthsbire. Laura had, of course, accom- 
panied her mother, being, for private reasons of her 
0¥m, nothing loth to visit Stratheme again. 

So it fell out that on his arrival at AlUston no one 
was there. It was a decided relief to him : he felt he 
could so much more easily write to his aunt than tell 
her of the coming changes. One of his first visits was 
to good old Mrs. Humphreys. She had been somewhat 
ailing lately, and did little else just then than sit in 
her high-backed chair by the housekeeper's room fire, 
directing everything still, but not able to trot about 
quite so briskly as heretofore. Her joy was great at 
seeing her young master again. 

" Oh, my dear Mr. Evelyn, it does my old heart good 
to see you here once more ! " she exclaimed, as he came 
in. **And how well you're looking too," she added, 
gazing fondly into his handsome face. "The house 
seems so empty when you are away." 

"I have been away an unconscionable time, certainly," 
he replied, laughing, as he seated himself beside her ; 
'' but I don't think you will have to complain again. 
I've a piece of news for you, dear old lady, that I wished 
to be the first to bring you myself. I wonder if it will 
surprise you ! Can you guess ? " 

" I think I can," she said, rather anxiously. " I saw 
something in your face when you came in. I knew it 
must come some time; and it has been my greatest 
wish for many a day, if only".... 

" If only it is some one you approve of, I suppose," 
laughed Sir Evelyn. " Well, I hope it will be so. You 
know her, at any rate." 

" Oh, no : you don't mean that ! " she exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. " I meant if only it was not that : but I 
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ought not to say so. I hope I have not offended you,' 
sir; and I am sure, for your sake^ I will try to do my 
duty hy Miss Caime to the utmost of my power." 

''But supposing it is not Miss Caime?" he replied^ in 
an amused tona ** You must guess again." 

The old lady was unutterably relieved : but she tried 
in vain; after several guesses she was still as far off 
as ever. 

" It is some one who was here once for nearly a week ; 
but that is a long time ago now." 

" Oh, it is my dear, beautiful, little Miss May, as I 
used to call her, — Miss Leslie, I mean ! " 

She saw that she was right ; and clasping his hand 
in both her own, she exclaimed, through her tears, "God 
bless you, my dear, and her too ! I shall die happy now." 

Evelyn was greatly touched. The motherly tenderness 
of his faithful old nurse was very sweet to him just 
then. 

'* But you mustn't talk of dying," he said, soothingly. 
** You must live many a long year yet, and take care of 
my dear little wife, as you have done of me." 

"Ah, she'll make you a good wife, Mr. Evelyn, 
depend upon it ! She has the fear of the Lord in her 
heart, and the light of heaven in her sweet eyes. How 
thankful I am." 

"Yes:" he replied, thoughtfully. "By the help of 
God we shall walk together in the same way, and be 
helpers to each other. She used to come and see you 
sometimes when she was here, didn't she ?" 

"Yes, sir: nearly every day. She and dear little 
master Willy used to come for a ' talk,' as they called 
it How fond he was of her, to be sure ! " 

" He waa I often think what a joy it would have 
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been to him to have her for a real sister. Now he is 
gone, dear child, I feel more than ever thankful for this 
precious gift." 

He then went on to tell her of all his plans, into 
which she entered with the keenest interest. The old 
house-steward and Wilson were presently summoned, 
and a grand consultation held about the necessary 
festivities that must take place at Alliston in celebration 
of the auspicious event 

Mr. Randolph dined with Sir Evelyn that evening : 
it need not be said that his congratulations were sin- 
cerely beart-felt And when the news spread the whole 
village was astir with joy; for the marriage of their 
deservedly-beloved young squire had long been the wish 
of alL 

The next day Sir Evelyn wrote to Lady Caime. 
The reception of that letter and her reply to it were 
characteristic. 

It has been said that Laura Caime had her own 
reasons for wishing to revisit Stratherne. During 
several former visits there the attentions of the 
neighbouring " Laird of Inverallan " had been very 
unmistakable. He was considerably her senior, but as 
fine a specimen of a noble-looking stalwart Highlander 
as one could wish to see. She herself inclined to like 
him, but her mother systematically opposed the idea of 
giving him any encouragement. 

"It is absurd, Laura," she would say, "when you 
know well enough that every year makes it more and 
more likely that my one hope for you may be fulfilled. 
If you had only played your cards well you might have 
been 'Lady Alliston' long ago: but even now I am 
quite sure Evelyn likes no one better. We must take 
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care and be back in good time, though/' she added, ** to 
welcome him home. He will want you more than ever 
now." 

But Laura knew perfectly that whatever chances 
there might once have been, all was for ever over now : 
gradually, but entirely, the dream of her youth had 
been relinquished. Since Willy's death she had become 
much changed and softened; many of the really fine 
points in her character had developed under the tender 
influences of that holy time. 

One morning it happened that she went out for a 
walk over the moors with no other companion than her 
little Skye terrier, who answered well to his name of 
" Pepper." The day was lovely : the heather fresh and 
sweet, — ^not a cloud overhead ; and Laura wandered on 
to a considerable distance before she thought of turning 
back. Scarcely had she done so when she was over- 
taken by a huge rough-looking dog, whom Pepper, as 
his manner was, received rather pugnaciously: in an 
instant the new comer turned upon him, took him up 
and shook him like a rat, and would undoubtedly have 
worried him, had not a stem voice called him off, and 
a blow from a stout stick sent him yelping a dozen 
yards off. Laura seized her little favourite in great 
terror, even before she turned to look for his deliverer. 

There stood Inverallan, — astonished : indignant I 

"You are not hurt. Miss Caime, are you?" he 
exclaimed breathlessly. 

" Not in the least, thank you," she replied. " He did 
not touch me ; but I believe in another moment Pepper 
would have been killed." 

" I'll take care how I bring that brute out again. 
Keep back, sir," he continued angrily, as the dog with 
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lowered ears and drooping tail was slouching behind 
his master. *' And yet I don't know, — " and his voice 
grew softer, — "I don't know that I ought not to 
feel very grateful to him, for if I had not heard the 
noise I should certainly have gone round the other side 
of the hill. How long have you been at Stratheme, 
may I ask ? " 

" Nearly a fortnight," replied Laura : " we came the 
beginning of last week." 

''And I only returned home yesterday. If I had but 
known — *' 

He was walking back with her all this time; and 
before she reached home, — though she hardly knew how 
it all happened, — he had told her the story of his love, 
and asked her to be his wife ! 

Her heart said ''Yes;" but she said she must ask 
her mother's consent before anything could be settled 
between them; and with this answer he was obliged 
to be satisfied. When they parted, she thought of his 
long patient waiting, and believed that he would make 
her happy ; she longed too, for a home of her own, and 
felt that she should like nothing better than to pass her 
life among those wild moors and grand old mountains, 
for she had loved the Highlands always. She found 
her mother and aunt just returned from a visit to the 
manse, and while they were telling her about it, the 
English letters came in : one for Lady Caime. 

''Dear me," she exclaimed, as she recognised the 
writing, and observed the postmark : " Evelyn has come 
home already! I said he would be sending for us 
directly : but I wish I had known sooner." 

She had only read a few lines when the letter dropped 
from her hands. With a sudden cry she started up,. 

2c 
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and covering her face burst into a passion of angry 
tears, pouring out in a breath torrents of invective 
against Evelyn, vehement reproaches of Laura, and 
bitter regrets at the defeat of all her hopes and plans. 
Fortunately her sister liad left the room ; Laura took 
up the letter, and at once saw the reason of this strange 
outbreak. Lady Caime was walking about the room, 
wringing her hands, saying no one ever was so unfor- 
tunate as she ; her home to be broken up again, and ail 
her own child's doing too ! 

''Hush, mamma!" said Laura, laying her hand on 
her arm and gently forcing her into her chair again. 
" Don't let aunt Lucy hear you : you know what you 
are saying about me is unjust. I have told you all 
along that Evelyn cared for me only as a cousin. We 
ought to be very glad, after all his kindness to us, that 
he has found someone who will make him happy." 

"Happy, indeed I" echoed Lady Caime. "That's 
all very fine talking; but where shall we get such a 
home again as Alliston, I should like to know ? You'll 
soon find the difference I can tell you, — not," she added 
excitedly, — "not that I would ever enter the doors 
again with ihat little creature mistress there I " 

^ Listen, mamma," said Laura, earnestly, " and don't 
make yourself so unhappy : you shall not want a home 
if I can help it." And then she went on to tell her of 
the offer she had that very day received, and how she 
had determined, with her consent, to accept it. 

"And then you know," she added, "you can still live 
with us : I am sure he will allow it, and you will be 
near aunt Lucy, and we might all be so happy." 

" Don't talk nonsense, child," exclaimed Lady Caime, 
impatiently. "Do you suppose I should ever consent to 
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your marrying a mere farmer like that ; you that might 
have been Lady Alliston ! Oh, its too too bad ! " 

" But as that can never be now, mother dear, it's no 
use thinking about it. Inverallan is a gentleman, as 
you know, though he ta a ' farmer : ' and I am sure he 
loves me," she added, musingly. 

*' And that house too," pursued her ladyship, unheed- 
ing her; " what would that be after Alliston I " 

" Why it would be home** returned Laura, warmly : 
''and that is everything. Besides it is a dear, old- 
fashioned place : I know I could soon make the rooms 
look lovely." 

A sudden thought seemed to strike Lady Caime. 

"Yes," she exclaimed hurriedly, "I will give my 
consent : you shall accept him, and as soon as you like, 
too. Thank goodness this letter did not come sooner : 
I can write to Evelyn this very day." 

That letter was, as we have before stated, "char- 
acteristic." It ran as follows : — 

"It was singular, my dear Evelyn, that I should 
have received your letter to-day, when I was just on 
the point of writing to tell you that we could no longer 
continue to make Alliston our home. My dear Laura 
has received an offer of marriage from an opulent land- 
owner residing on a neighbouring estate (' Inverallan '), 
and he is most anxious to make her, as soon as possible, 
the mistress of his charming home. I have for some 
time anticipated this: in fact, it has long been the 
dearest wish of my heart ; and as they will not hear of 
my leaving them, Inverallan will be my principal home 
henceforth. And now I wish I could congratulate you 
ad sincerely as I do myself. I fear you have been 
grossly deceived in the object of your choice. She is 
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not fitted, either by position or education (birth I can- 
not add of course, as she is a Leslie), to be a suitable 
wife for you. How you can have been drawn into this is 
to me inconceivable. I trust that you will not have to 
repent for life the unwise step you have taken," etc., etc. 

'* I sincerely trust not," laughed Sir Evelyn, in great 
amusement, as he finished the perusal of this amiable 
epistle and handed it to Mabel Eversley, whom he had 
overtaken in a walk, just as his groom rode up from 
Overstone with the afternoon letters. 

*' Oh, capital : delicious ! " she exclaimed, as she read 
it. "How exactly like that dear spiteful old lady. Do 
let me show it to mamma!" and she ran on to her 
mother, who was a little in advance. 

'' I am glad Lady Caime appears so satisfied," said 
Mrs. Eversley, with a smile, as she returned the letter 
to Sir Evelyn ; " though I hardly suppose she deceives 
anyone except herself." 

By the same post came a few hearty lines from 
Laura, sincerely congratulating her cousin, and telling 
him of her own happiness ; to which it need not be said 
she received a warm reply. 

Sir Evelyn was very busy now making various pre- 
parations for the reception of his bride. He had chosen 
his mother's favourite room as a special " sanctum " for 
her, and had it refurnished with the utmost care and 
taste. When it was completed, with its delicate draperies 
and costly pictures, and all its perfect appointments, it 
satisfied even him ! 

The wedding was to take place upon a Thursday. 
On the Monday preceding he went down to the Towers. 
It so happened that he had been obliged to leave the 
time of his coming uncertain, so that when he arrived 
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he found no one exactly expecting him : they had all 
gone to dress for dinner. He finished his own toilet 
and then went into the drawing-room, which, however, 
was still empty. 

What instinct was it that caused little May to come 
down that evening as soon as she was ready, instead 
of waiting for one of the girls as she usually did ? 
But at the sight of that well-known figure in one of 
the windows she stopped, and came in so noiselessly 
that she was at his side before he was aware of it, 
announcing her presence by the very lightest possible 
touch of a hand on his arm. He turned instantly; and 
it need not be said that her greeting was returned in 
very diflferent fashion. But then he held her oflf to 
look at her again. 

** Why, May, my little white rosebud, what have they 
been doin^ to you ? I feel as if I hardly knew you 
again ! " 

Yes: there certainly had come a change hard to 
define, but very perceptible. Lady Rythesdale, with 
her usual thought, had provided her with all that was 
necessary for her new position ; and now the pale blue 
silk, pearls, and lace set off to perfection the delicate 
fairness of neck and shoulders, while her beautiful hair 
was stylishly, yet tastefully, arranged. Altogether she 
looked as if she might bear comparison with the highest 
in the land : as if she were worthy of being even Sir 
Evelyn's bride I 

" Oh, I forgot you didn't know ! " she exclaimed, 
raising her glad little head, and looking up at him. 
" You haven't seen me since Lady Rythesdale took me 
in hand; but she says it is all for you, so you may 
disapprove as much as you like." 
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" Disapprove ! I should be a severe critic to venture 
upon that ; though I'm not at all sure that I don't like 
you in your own old way best. But look here, ' ma 
belle/ there is only one addition I could suggest," — and 
as he spoke he stooped down and clasped a costly 
bracelet on her arm. 

Before she had time to say a word, Lady Ida and 
several of her young friends entered the drawing-room. 
Sir Evelyn was instantly overwhelmed with inquiries 
and congratulations, and soon the whole large party 
was assembled. How popular he seemed. How proud 
May felt of him as he moved about among them: 
himself in her eyes by far the most distinguished- 
looking of all those titled guests ! And for herself, all 
she cared for was to please him, — to try in some 
measure to fill worthily the position in which his love 
had placed her. Little did she suspect how she suc- 
ceeded that night. He watched her half -shy yet 
graceful manner, as one after another came up and 
made demands on her attention. Several of the 
gentlemen seemed irresistibly fascinated. Their un- 
disguised admiration might have tried anything less 
unapproachable than her perfect yet exquisite simplicity. 
As it was, an approving glance from his eye, a word 
from his lips, was worth more to her than all the adoring 
flatteries in the world ! They found themselves alone 
for a minute in the conservatory just at the end of the 
evening. 

" My darling ! ** he whispered, passing his hand caress- 
ingly over the fair young brow: "surely some fairy has 
been at work to-night ! I had no idea my little mouse 
could talk so well and briUiantly ; and I was not the 
only one who thought so, I assure you." 
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She looked up with wistful glistening eyes. 

" I didn't care for anything but to please you. I am 
only glad if you were satisfied," 

He certainly was satisfied, if hU caress meant any- 
thing. And May departed with a very light heart 
indeed. 

The house was quite full now. All the bridesmaids, 
with their respective cavaliers, were there; for Lady 
Rythesdale had planned a full week of enjoyment for 
all. The two Lady Liscombes, of course ; Mabel Eversley ; 
two Miss Cavendishes, distant cousins of Sir Evelyn's ; 
and Rose Merton, the Rector's little daughter, a lovely 
child of ten, and a great pet at the Towers. Her 
groomsman was to be Arthur FuUerton; who, by Evelyn's 
special invitation, had accompanied Mr. Lindsay. 

It was difficult to recognise in that bright happy- 
looking boy, the timid frightened child of long ago. 
His joy at seeing Sir Evelyn again was quite touching, 
mingled as it was with the sweet memories of his 
beloved little friend Willy. They had never met since 
his death ; for he had been away with Mr. Lindsay all 
the summer, and had only lately returned. 

The morning after his arrival he softly opened the 
library door, expecting to find his uncle ; but there was 
only Sir Evelyn reading the newspaper. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, half- retreating again. 
'' I thought uncle George was here : at least he said he 
should be." 

'* He has just gone with Liscombe and some of the 
others to look at the horses. But come in, I want to 
see you : I haven't had a word with you yet." 

He threw down his newspaper as he spoke; and 
Arthur, with pleased alacrity, came to his side. 
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" I must have a good look at you," said Sir Evelyn, 
'^ to be quite sure that it is you and no one else. I 
never saw such a change in my life ! " 

Arthur laughed brightly. 

" Yes : I sometimes can hardly fancy I am the same. 
It is all different now ; and uncle George is always so 
kind to me. I always think," he added, timidly, '' that 
I owe it all to you." 

" Nay : hardly that," he replied, with a smile. " It 
was the fear of losing you that time that showed him 
how much he really loved you, though he might have 
seemed harsh sometimes." 

"How well I remember all that! What should I 
have done without you then ? Dr. Irvine often says it 
was you that saved my life. Oh, Sir Evelyn, I can 
never, never tell you," he added, impulsively, with 
filling eyes, ** how I thank you for that, and all your 
kindness to me at Alliston too ! " 

" I know it," he answered, drawing him closer ; *' and 
your grateful love is the best reward I could have. 
But I think, — it seems to me that you are changed as 
well as your uncle, eh ? Don't you feel that you are 
trying to be different too ? " 

" I hope so : I do try. But oh, it's all because — ^be- 
cause of Willy ! " and the tears overflowed now. " He 
was the first who ever talked to me and made me really 
want to be better." 

"Ah, my boy," said Evelyn, in a changed voice, "you 
are not the only one who will have cause to thank God 
for ever for having known that beloved child. It was 
his gentle, consistent, happy life, that made me sure 
there must be a something in religion that I had never 
known of; and now," he added, musingly, — "now I 
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would not exchange what I have found for all the world 
could give me." 

" I shall never have a friend like Willy again," sobbed 
Arthur. " Never, never ! Oh, if I could only have had 
him a little longer ! " 

Just then footsteps were heard along the hall, and he 
darted off that his tears might not be seen. 

"Do you know where Arthur is?" asked Mr. 
Lindsay, as he entered. ''I told him to come to me 
here." 

"He has just gone away. He has been talking a 
little about Willy, and it was too much for him ; so he 
ran off when he heard some one coming. He did not 
know who it was." 

"Poor child: I am not surprised. You've no idea 
how he felt his death : for days I could not comfort 
him. He keeps that little book of his always about 
him, and sleeps with it under his pillow, I believe." 

"I did not know there was such an attachment 
between them," said Sir Evelyn, thoughtfully. "But 
he has just been telling me that it was through my 
dear little brother that he first began to wish to be 
different. And he is different, Lindsay : I think T 
never saw such a change. He has been talking of you, 
too," he added, with a smile. 

"Has he?" said Mr. Lindsay, with a pleased look. 
" Poor little lad ! Well he has taught me a lesson ; for it 
was more my fault than his that he used to be what he 
was ; I believe I frightened him into it. But now his 
affection for me is quite extraordinary; he seems to 
forget the past much more easily than I can : at any 
rate I have found out that love, not fear, is the secret 
of managing a child." 
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At that moment the door opened^ and Lord Rythes- 
dale, with one or two other gentlemen, came in. 

'* Evelyn, what do you say to a ride this afternoon ? " 
he asked, with a sly glance at one of his friends behind 
him. 

** Thank you," replied Sir Evelyn, looking rather 
conscious. " But who are going ? " 

"I knew you would ask that," laughed the Earl. 
" Well you can ask who you like: there are three ladies' 
horses at your disposal." 

Sir Evelyn left the room, and presently came back, 
saying that Lily Cavendish, Mabel and May would be 
delighted to go. 

"Very well, then you must settle among yourselves 
who the rest are to be. I shall have to be one of 
course," he added laughingly to Evelyn as he left the 
room ; " to take care of you all." 

Sir Evelyn was rather struck with Mr. Lindsay's 
evident anxiety to be one of the party; he had not 
known that he cared so much for riding before. 

As he stood by May's horse, after she had mounted, 
arranging her habit, he could not help reminding her 
somewhat mischievously of another ride they had once 
taken in company. 

"I know I made a discovery that day," he said, 
gravely, as he placed the reins in her hand. " What 
do you remember about it ? " 

The colour deepened beautifully, as she bent a look 
on him that was a sufficient answer to any reasonable 
man. 

And then the cavalcade set off. It was singular how 
often Mabel Eversley found Mr. Lindsay at her side, 
and how much she enjoyed that ride! Hitherto she 
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had always declared that she disliked, almost hated 
him ; but now she began to fancy she might have been 
mistaken. Wh,en they returned, croquet was going on, 
and Evelyn noticed the way in which Arthur came 
instantly to Mr. Lindsay's side, to tell him how they 
were playing, and the ready interest he showed as he 
listened to him. 

There was music and singing in the evening. May, 
at Evelyn's special desire, gave them that well-remem- 
bered song of loDg ago. 

"I never heard that little witch of yours sing before," 
remarked Lord Bythesdale to his nephew afterwards. 
"Upon my word it was almost too much for me: I 
never thought I should have been so nearly upset by a 
song again." 

Another and another she was made to sing, till at 
last Sir Evelyn fairly took her off under his arm, saying 
he would not let her sing another note^ they had bad 
quite treat enough for one night ! 

"Selfish tyrant!" exclaimed Lady Ida, merrily; 
" when you know after to-day you will have the benefit 
all to yourself!" 

" I hope not," he replied, with a laughing bow at her, 
as he stepped out of the open window with May, for a 
farewell stroll. 

** I don't intend to keep my wife quite such a close 
prisoner as you seem to imply; though you, at least, 
don't deserve to be one of the favoured ones." 

After to day ! Yes, so it was : for this was Wednesday. 



CHAPTER XXL 

"They tall me, gentle nuiden, tliat they deek thee for » bride ; 
That the wreath is woTen lor thy brow, and thy bridegroom at 
thydde. 
Oh, may the love that wine thee, like a epirit oC the air, 
Be o*er thee at that moment ae a bleenng and a prayer I ** 

Bright and beautiful rose the morning. The whole 
house was early astir. It was with a strange, half- 
shrinking feeling that little May awoke to the con- 
sciousness that it was the dawn of her wedding day I 
How she wished the next few hours were over. She 
knew she should not see Evelyn again till he met her in 
church ; for, in true orthodox fashion, he had slept at 
the Rectory the night befora His very presence always 
seemed to give her courage. 

She was lying awake, thinking of many things: 
wondering if her own sweet mother could see her now, 
— if she knew the change that day would make in the 
life of her child, when there came a gentle knock at 
the door, and Lady R3rthesdale herself entered. 

" I knew you would be awake," she said, her loving 
kiss and instinctive womanly sympathy greatly re- 
assuring the anxious little heart. Hardly, she thought, 
could her own mother have been more tender with her 
than she was then. 

Mabel and Lady Ida were the only other two admitted 
before she was dressed and ready to go down. And 
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then, — with the sheen of the white satin, the rich veil 
that fell round her slender figure like a cloud/ and, 
glistening over all, the splendid AUiston diamonds. Sir 
Evelyn's marriage gift, — a fairer vision was pever seen 
than sweet May Leslie on her hridal day ! 

Carriage after carriage rolled away from the door, 
and at last Lord Rythesdale came to fetch the bride. 
Yery gentle was his care of her. He saw how agitated 
she was, and felt the trembling of the hand that rested 
on his arm as he led her downstairs. 

A dense crowd surrounded the church door, through 
which ran a murmur of involuntary admiration as she 
passed along on her flower-strewn way. The brides- 
maids in their softly falling dresses followed her, two 
and two, up the church. Sir Evelyn was already at 
the altar rail: Lord Liscombo with him as his "best 
man." Dr. Merton and Mr. Randolph were waiting; 
and now May was conducted to her place, and the 
service began. 

How the little heart was fluttering under those white 
robes! Her words were scarcely audible, while his 
were firm and clear as ever. As he took the holy vows 
upon himself not one there but felt how fully those 
vows would be redeemed. Very worthy of all her love 
and allegiance he looked, standing there in the very 
prime of his youthful manhood ; and as she gave herself 
up to him, full well she seemed to know into how sure 
and safe a resting-place her great love was guiding her. 

It was over at last. Sir Evelyn was the first to 
raise her veil and bestow the seal of their late compact 
on the trembling lips. Lady Rythesdale followed, and 
the other guests crowded round her with loving, heart- 
felt congratulations. The favours were distributed, the 
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registers signed, and Sir Evelyn walked proudly 
down the church with his bride upon his arm. Excite- 
ment had brought a brighter flush to her cheek. So 
exceedingly lovely she looked, in all the nameless 
surroundings and unconscious dignity of her new posi- 
tion, that a cheer, long, loud, and earnest, burst from 
the assembled throng as she jpassed on and entered the 
carriage. 

For a few minutes after they returned to the house 
they were alone, and then little May was drawn into 
her husband's arms. She heard his low words of deep 
thanksgiving, and clinging to him as she had never done 
before, she laid on his lips the sweet response she had 
no words to give. The other guests now arrived rapidly, 
and soon came the grand ceremony of the breakfast : 
those two sitting side by side, the very centre and 
pride of that brilliant assembly ! 

A strange dreamy feeling seemed to come over her 
in the midst of it all, as if she could hardly yet realize 
the change that had come. But she was recalled by 
Sir Evelyn's words, as he returned thanks for the first 
toast. A sentence or two at the close caused the 
glistening eyes beside him to droop lower, — the fitful 
colour to deepen more. And then she had to leave to 
change her dress. When she came down again, the 
array awaiting her in the hall was rather formidable. 
For one moment she seemed to hesitate ; but Sir Evelyn 
was standing at the foot of the stairs : it was on his arm 
that she passed through, many an earnest kiss and many 
a hearty hand clasp intercepting her on the way. 

The carriage was at the door : the impatient horses 
tossing their heads and chafing at the delay. They 
entered, and amid a perfect hurricane of ** old shoes " 
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and warm benedictions, Sir Evelyn and his bride drove 
away from the Towers. 

** Well ! " exclaimed Lord Rythesdale, as he re-entered 
the house, " if ever two people had a fair chance of 
earthly happiness before them, I should say those two 
have." 

The honeymoon was spent in Switzerland and Italy. 

September was well on its way before they com- 
menced their hoftieward journey. AUiston was all 
astir to receive them. As the carriage approached the 
park gates the horses were taken out and they were 
drawn in by the eager throng. How strange it seemed 
to May, as she entered that magnificent entrance hall, 
that this was home : her own home now ! Standing by 
her husband's side, she bowed her acknowledgments to 
the delighted villagers outside ; while he, in a few kind, 
simple words, conveyed on her behalf and his, their 
thanks for the honour that had been done them, ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that they might long continue 
among them, to endeavour in some measure to prove 
themselves worthy of the loyal aflfection that had 
greeted their return 

When all was quiet again, and the crowd dispersed, 
Sir Evelyn took May oflf to show her her special 
domains, and then opened the door further down the 
corridor that led into the "sanctum:" his mother's 
room, that he had had such pleasure in adorning for 
his bride ! Her extreme, almost childish delight, fully 
repaid him. Encircled by his arm she stood by the 
window, gazing out over the fair sunlit terraces and 
gardens. 

" Oh, Evelyn," she exclaimed, " isn't it lovely ! How 
kind of you to let me have this room. I can hardly 
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fancy it is home, really, after all our wanderings," she 
added, looking up at him with happy eyes. 

" Yes, my darling : home at last," he replied, kissing 
her ; '' and more like home to me than it has seemed 
for many a day. This is your own private retreat, you 
know, where no one shall invade you without permis- 
sion. I hope, by the way, you'll sometimes extend that 
privilege to me, — just now and then, perhaps." 

" It will always seem empty when you are not in it," 
she said, caressingly, as her head rested again on his 
shoulder ; " and when it is, I shall have to come down 
into the study and invade you. Do you remember that 
day when you took me in there after the fishing rods, 
and how I admired it ? " 

" Perfectly," he answered, laughing. " I believe I gave 
you the ' freedom ' of it on that occasion, so it is your's 
by old as well as new rights, you see. And now you must 
come with me for a minute and see Mrs. Humphreys : 
she will be expecting a visit the first thing." 

Downstairs, and into the well-remembered house- 
keeper's room. May was forthwith conducted. There sat 
the old lady, radiant in white ribbons and new silk 
gown» — her master's wedding gift. Her joy, when he 
proudly presented to her his " wife," was indescribable. 
May kissed her aflfectionately, and told her how glad 
she was to have her there to help her in all her new 
duties. Fondly her gaze went from one to the other as 
they stood there before her. 

** My children," she murmured, " God bless you both, 
and spare you long to be happy with each other. I 
thank Him that I have lived to see this day." 

Somewhat curiously May felt as she took her place 
that night at the head of her husband's table. Well 
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she remembered the first time she had ever dined there, 
and Sir Evelyn's kind care of his little stranger guest. 
As she looked at him now^ her heart thrilled silently 
with the thought, — that her home^ her place henceforth 
was at his side for evermora 

What halcyon days were those that followed I May 
entered heart and soul ipto her new duties: Mrs. 
Humphreys being her right hand in everything. Many 
a talk she had with her in her cozy room, ^e was 
never weary of listening to her tales of old days, of 
Evelyn's boyhood, of his mother, and how things used 
to be : so anxious was she to do and be everything that 
her husband could possibly desire. 

But he took care that she did not act upon this too 
vigorously. Tenderly he watched over his treasure: 
each day she seemed to become more and more the very 
sunshine of his life. Almost every afternoon they were 
out together, walking, riding, or driving in the bea-utiful 
little carriage, with ite pai^ of prancing ponies that 
Sir Evelyn had bought on purpose for her ; and which, 
under his tuition, she soon learned to drive herself. 

Many a morning, too, found little May down at the 
village school, or in and out among the cottages. Soon 
the new Lady Alliston was as enthusiastically beloved 
as any of her predecessors had been. Every eye wel- 
comed her approach, and every heait murmured \\» 
blessing on her bright young head. 



2d 



CHAPTER XXn. 

" And yean h»,re passed away since then, and many a joy and care 

Have filled by tarns thy brother's heart, in whidi tiion hadst no 
•hare: 

Bat still within that heart he keeps one sacred spot for thee ; 

And thine, beloved child, alone that spot shall ever be. 

*{ Fall often when I kneel in prayer I thank my Saviour yet, 
For all thy tender love to me, which I can ne'er forget ; 
And when I pray for those I love still left on earth with me, 
I ask my God to deal with them as gently as with thee." 

One eveniDg, as May and her husband were sauntering 
about the garden together, they came through the 
shrubbery walk under the old lime tree. It was the 
first time that May had been that way, and as he drew 
her down to a seat beside him under the wide-spreading 
branches, she exclaimed, involuntarily, — 

"Oh, Evelyn, doesn't it seem as if Willy must be 
near us now : this does remind me so of him ! " 

"Yes," he said, with a sigh; "this was his own 
special haunt ; many and many a time he has sat at 
my feet here, while I have been reading. Dear child ! " 
he added, musingly : " I love to think of him." 

A few minutes after, and they were standing together 
by a little grave. May's tears fell fast as she gazed 
on that fair white stone, with its touching memorial ; 
flowers, bright and lovely, were blooming around it 
now, the sunset beams kissed the mossy turf, — ^all was 
80 calm and still and peaceful, so exactly as the qK)t 
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should be where Willy slept. The hearts of each were 
too full to speak. Silently they stood for some time, 
and then the little shrubbery gate was softly opened 
and Johnny Cave appeared. He had been promoted to 
a regular place in the gardens now. He did not see 
them till he was quite close, and then was about to 
retire precipitately. 

"Don*t go away, Johnny," said his master, kindly. 
" What were you coming for ? ** 

" I — I beg your pardon. Sir Evelyn," he said, in some 
confusion. " I didn't see you. But I come here every 
evening before I go home, just — just to see that it's all 
right, and water the flowers. Oh, I did love him so ! " 
he exclaimed, bursting into tears ; ** and it's all I can 
do for him now." 

The very sight of Sir Evelyn had so recalled Willy 
to his mind he could not help it. 

Very kindly, as soon as he could trust himself, his 
master spoke to the poor boy ; and as they went away 
Johnny looked lingeringly after them, his heart lightened 
at the thought that he had still those two to love and 
work for. 

In a short time after this came the news of Laura's 
marriage; and in less than another week, to the 
astonishment of everyone, the announcement of Mabel 
Eversley's engagement to Mr. Lindsay. 

People wondered how the bright, laughter-loving 
girl of twenty could choose such a grave, stern man, so 
much hor senior too : but Mabel was right I He was 
changed indeed siuce we first remember him : she knew 
she might safely trust her happiness in his hands now, 
and never for one moment had she reason to repent her 
choice. Like a veritable bit of sunshine she came into 
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that once gloomy old house at Archester. It was the 
beginning of a yet brighter life to Arthur : a happier 
trio could nowhere be found. 

And so the years passed on : and time flew lightly 
over the heads of Sir Evelyn and Lady Alliston. 

Children fair and beautiful grew up around them. 
It was a sight to see Sir Evelyn in the midst of his 
noble dark-eyed boys, himself the very life and centre 
of all their joy and trust. And yet it seemed almost 
as if the place nearest to his heart was held by his one 
daughter, his little Muriel. 

A fair and gentle child was she : her thoughtful eyes 
and golden hair reminding him, oh, how often, of 
another, still tenderly beloved, never forgotten ! 

Many a time she would leave her play to nestle 
lovingly in her father's arms, and at her straige earnest 
questions he would clasp her close, as if he feared she too 
might have to leave him ! But she grew up beside them 
in her graceful beauty ; his one little " maiden " among 
all his sons: her mother's sweet image and her father's joy. 

And here perhaps we had better leave them, in the 
enjoyment of as much happiness as usually falls to the 
lot of any in this earthly life, gilded, too, by the bright 
enduring hope of " that which is to come." 

If these paged lead but one who reads them to deal 
gently with the " little ones," — if they point, however 
imperfectly, to the holy influences which even the 
youngest soldier of the cross may diffuse around his 
childish path, — not in vain will have been written the 
simple record of 

"Sir Evelyn's Charge." 
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Sketdied from the History of the Gadarene. Extra doth. Is. 

UNIFORM 8BBIE8 OF liABGE TSPB BOOKS. JSaeh Sixpence. 

Ood?a Way of Salvatum. 

Eameet Worde: New and Old. A Series of Addresses. With VtKgtm and 
Hints for Christians. 

Oathered Leavet. 

2 hink t Earnest Words for the Thoughtless. 

The Orau of God. Thoughts on Titus ii. 11—19. 

WUdom: her ery. A Commentary on Frorerbs i. S{1— 88. 

Wiidom: who hae itf An Exposition on 1 Corinthians i. 

Words for the Anxioue. Second Edition. 

The Good Physician, and other Short Papers on Important Subjects. 

Christ the 8aviour,-^0hrist the Judge, John ▼. 18—80. 

Leaves. A series of Tracts in very Laige l!ype, for Gensnl Diatrfbotioa. 
In padEots of fiO assorted. 0d. 

More Leaves. A Packet of Four-page I^«cts for General Distribntion. 
General Catalogue of Wftliam Sunt and Company's Publications on appliaUHan. 



